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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1885. 


A CHRISTMAS LIST. 


— — 


PRESERVE THIS FOR FUTURE USE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
For Children and Adults. 


Wonderful! Christmases of Old. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. Jdition de Luxe. 
Cloth, $8; Leather, $10. 
Mr. Butterworth has graphically described ten 
notable event of hi- which have occurred 
on Christmas Day, and Mr. F 8H. Langren bas 
oamivabty illustrated these scenes. The draw- 
ings by Mr. Lungren have been reproduced by 
photogravure in colors harmonizing with the 
fferent subjects. 


A handsome popular edition of the above is 
published at $2 


Heroines of the Poets. 


Edition de gilt top, rough edges, 
$i2: Leather, $15 


Mary 

nyson’s Enid, Mrs. ‘s Aurora 

and Robert whipg's toon are the 
tweive “ heroines " forming the subject of an ex- 
quisite series of iliustrations by Mr. F 8. Lan 
gren. The text consists of extracts from the 
twelve poets named, descriptive of those crea- 
tions of their gents 


oe edition of the above, Cloth, $3; Alli 


The Stabat Mater. 


In thie volume are included the Stabat Mater 
aod the ater Dolorosa. 


Helps By the Way. 


Compiled by 8. W. W. and H.. with‘an intro- 
dnotion by Rev. Phillipa Brooks, iD Contains 


uotations for each day fn the . Ele. 
tiple quckations $1; gilt edges, $1.3. 
The Old Arm-Chair. 


By Eliza Cook A handsome setting of this 
favorite — Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; Al- 
ligator, $1.50. 


The Children of Westminster 
Abbey. 


Rose G. of Canon Kings- 
sand old p mo 
$1 lc descriptive narrative 
ali that to old Abbey, with stories 


of secret sta — ta of 
weddings, christen and coro 
a fine description of the old Abbey itself. 


Boys’ Heroes. 


By Edward Everett Hale. Reading Union Libra- 
ry. 16me, Ulustrated. Cloth, $1. Twelve © chap- 
ters containing the story, toid in Dr. — 


c style, of a dozen o 
famed in history as worthy to to bear the title of 
heroes, and the story of w deeds and lives 


possesses a special interest for boys. 


Up Hill and Down Dale. 


Laura D Nichols. One of the valuable and 


inating natural history volumes, or | “* Na- 
ture " similar to “Overhead” and 
which proven s0 popu- 
in home circles unlens. 


Cloth, $1.75; Boards, $1.25 
The Family Flight Through 
Mexico. 
Gioth, astrated, Susan Hale. 


goad, and their eldets will en 


The Golden West; 
As Seen by the Ridgway Club. 


, aathor of “ The Pettibone 


Christmas Magazines. 


THe IDYLS OF THE MONTHS. A Book of 
‘olored Designa, the Yeer, with ap 

propriate verse Ry Mary LATHBURY. 4to, 
clor a silver, and pe. colors ta Inks ; 

In abo 

constderable en” Invest volume 
Novel Features. anity and a certain degree of beauty ” 
Hartford Courant : “It is sure to find favor in the 


holidays.” 
Christian Union: “One of the choice books of the 
season.” 


New Library Editions. 


BY RON’S 8. <A new, 
complete, ree volumes, 
ar ~ 81 in size with the 


Edited b: t 
Knight’ 
MACDONALD’S (GEORGE) WORKS. With 


WIDE AWAKE. 


Lass of 76) Beautiful fall pages in 
for collected uniform edition this author's writings 


WIDE AWA by the 2! volumes, I2mo, cloth, in box, per set, $11.50 half 


New Serials. 
Artistie Specialties. 


4 MAGNIFICENT NUMBER OF 


calf extra, per set, 665 


ed Editton. o 


. volumes, 2mo, cloth, in boxes, per set, $24; 
By Charies Remington Talbot. | calf extra, per set, $72. 


A GIRL AND A JEWEL. Opening of a White EPATION. The shove bound 
Moantain Romance. | $15. Sold only in seta. : 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. | 
DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. Opening of a 
Sidney. | CITIES OF THE 
trated with ll 
pages. Handsome dou 
eu betantial cloth back, 4to, boards, $1.0 


BROTHER BRUIN. A Humorous Poem. 
By Christina Rossetti. , 
THE DEACON'S watt —w A Ballad. 


y Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Literary World: “ An admirable book. . . 
A book ‘of it« kind. An uncommon 
ee, A Girl's Poem. | amount of pleasure and profit may be had from 
By Nora Perry. book. and we wonder that we have never had 


LITTLE MOZART AND ST. JOUN OF it before” 
MIA. A Romantic Poem. By Sallie M. B. Piatt. 
FIREPLACE STORIES. with | 
sixteen including reproductions of 
“ plastic sketches" by the Low Art Tile Co. 


ROYAL GIRLS AND ROYAL COURTS. First 
of a witty and wise 
By Mrs. John Sherwood. 


“ To bright boye and girls the volume ts nert best 
te a trip A world To older 
t gratifying handbook for reference 
and t those who have traveled and 
cities of ane the Faat | 
_ will be agreeable reminders of pl 
one thinking of making a useful Christmas pres. 
enttoa by 4 girl meg well examine this volume.” 
ton A 


BERORS oF AMERICAN DISCOVERY. 
y N. D’'Anvers. With Portraita of the early Navi 
d scenes of their expivite Beautiful 


Also mang more delightful 


8, articles, 
amous vale: le Chanteuqua — f=: 
Reading Union department. 


All for Only 25 Cts., Postpaid L 


structi than ere biogra altogether 
ve a y; 
NITED aTATES IN RDS OF OF 
ra. 
~~. ta, fro aship to Cleveland. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3. y 


double cover. ito. Boards, $1.2. 
“More a bare history. and more tn 
is excellent "—{N. Y. School 
L OF THE PREMIDENTS OF 
mY LLABLE. By 
“ Relates story of the lives all our 
and is 
phe me illustrated with portraits and drawings of 
lebrated places.”—(Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 
Presidents are faithfully 


e histories of the 
given. “and with its numerous illustrations will be 
pleasure and instruction to youthful 
. ¥. Times. 


For the Little Folks and the Babies: «ive 
BABYLAND 


Oe the new volume with a new cover printed "0 
n colors, all its old features, and three new se- type, 
rials, THE MAGIC and | well Ulustrated "—{New York Nation. 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. | 
For Youngest Readers: 
OUR LITTLE MEN & WOMEN 


Opans Se year with Comte ece in col- 
res, and 


its lar t fu 
VENTURES © OF COLUMBUS,” and “ ME AND 
= DO.LS.” Only $1 a year; 10 cents a num- 


For Boys and Girls; 

THE PANSY 

Furnishes the best of Sunday and every 
of > 


“ RBAC ING OUT,” 


cbarmin 
THE D GON. 
year ; 


Por Reading Circles: 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG 


FOLKS’ JOURNAL 


IN WORDS OF 


L ane 
Felly 
to, boards, 


TORY OF 
Ne 


ith 16 
and many 12mo, 
cloth, 


Susan writes: “It is a history of the 
Crusades their first conceptio the 


d’acre, which ended the Itisa stirring 
book for boy readers, and -cuta, many 
which are copies from the early ehsonieles, give ita 
quaint interest.” 


Kate Greenaway's New Christmas Books. 


With % of 
colors by Edmund Evans. sto, boards, 
“ aA charming book for the little ones, filled with 
the quaintest and prettiest of pictures.”—{The Chris 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANAC, 18 
RGE colors by. and parchment hand painted) 
. Only $1 50 cents ; 


Med in colore by Edmund Evane A ani 7. 


Nise’s® BOOK With 2 
HARRY tinted pictures. by 
und Evans. Fach 3 cents. 
ROMPS LN THE HOUSE. ROMPS AT THE SEASIDE. 
bound in $i. 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on reosipt of price by the Publishers. 
Illustrated Christmas Catalogue and Full Catalogue Mailed Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


FRANKLIN & HAWLEY STREETS, BOSTON. 


Meets the growing demand for the Adpyui in| 4. Mésbly smusing book of child life and its 
, solence, art, and practical 
doing. Only $1 a year; 10 cents a number, CAaLDECOT?'s TOY BOOKS. New Volumes. 
MRS, MAR 


G T PANJANDRUM HIMSELF. 


Sold by all booksellers, 


paid, on receipt of price by ‘Serums 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Lefsyette Pisce, Hew York. 


Publishers, 


5 


SORIBNER & WELFORD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Of Special Interest to Admirers of Richard Doyle. 


A Journal Kept by Dick Doyle in the 


Year 1840. 


Illustrated with several hundred sketches by the 
author. With an Introduction by J. Hunger- 
ford Pollen, and a Portrait. Demy 4to, $7.50. 


The Journal! has been reprod 
simile, and is printed on fine paper. It is hand- 
elegant 


somely bound In cloth, and forms ea very 
gift-book. 


The Liberal Movement in English 
Literature. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 
By W.J.COURTHOPE, M_.A., Editor of “ Pope's 
Works." 
Post 8vo, cloth, $2.40. 


Symbols and Emblems of Ancient and 
Medieval Christian Art. 


By LOUISA TWINING. 


W ith 500 Illustrations from Paintings, Miniatures, 
Sculptures, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $4.80. 


Miss Twining, by entering most fully into 
every detail of the Symbols and Emblems of 


eler with a guide wh 
mation he requires in Rome or elsewhere, 


«) | by increasing the interest in the c,-- he is 


stadying, puta life and to what was 


The Bairns’ Annual. 
EDITED BY ALICE CORKRAN. 
With frontispiece engraved in aquatint ‘from s 
painting by W. Luker, Jr. Sq. 6imo, boards, 
50 centa. 
A fascinating book inside and out. 


The Owls of Olynn Belfry. 
BY A. Y. D. 
Iustrated by Randolph Caldecott. Sq. 1¢mo, 
boards, 50 cents. 
A pretty story prettily tllustrated. 


Urbana Scripta : 
STUDIES OF FIVE LIVING PORTS, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Arthur Galton. In 
crown 8v», cloth, $2. 


THE MOON: 


Considered as a Planet, a World, and a 
Satellite 


By JAMES NASMYTH, C. “ and JAMES CAR- 
PENTER, F.R A.8. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

With 26 illustrations of Lunar Objects, Phenom- 
ena, and Scenery, produced from Drawings 
made with the ald of powerful Telescopes, 
and numerous Wood-cuta. Medium 8yvo, 
cloth, $7.50. 


FINE ART JUVENILES. 


With the King at Oxford. 

A Story of the Great Rebellion. By Prof. A. J. 
Chureh. Witn Colored Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 

All the previous volumes by the same Author 
also on hand. 
“Stories of ancient times which have en- 

d writer to 


eared the name of the to boy readers." 
—[{ Dally 


oder Lanees. 


Two Thousand Years Ago; 
Or, The Adventures of a Roman Boy. By 
Prof. A.J. Church. With 12 full-page tllas 
trations by Adrian Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, $2. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon 


advertised price. NEW HOLIDAY CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHOICE BOOKS READY. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD 


743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| Corinna. Shakespeare's Cordelia, Scott's Elies 
+ | | 
| 
Cc an Art, has supplied the student or tray- ’ 
nfor- 
with historical and critical notes by Franklin | 
Johnson. the whole finely illustrated by pho- 
. togravure illustrations from the old masters. a” 
Cloth, gilt, $3. | 
= | 
A“ TROTTY " STORY. | 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
| 
Lay 
" 
oll 
By 
j 
le will want to -day read- 
= . GEA 
A Romance of the Northern Marches in the ¥ 
Reign of Edward III. By the suthor of “. 
“ Belt and Spur.” 12 Ulustrations in color. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
ve kind than ney,” says 
the New York “Independent,” speaking of 
American Union.” 
| 
j 
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CH RISTMAS BUYERS 
will find the following memorandum of service in making up their list of 


Choice and Valuable Books 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. Mlustrated edition, with portrait and 24 full-page Illustrations 
by celebrated artists. Engraved by George T. Andrew. Uniform in size and style with Cambridge 
Book of Poetry. Royal §vo, cloth, gilt, $5; morocco, gilt, $10; tree calf, $12. 

CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG. New and Revised Edition With Steel Portrait 
of Longfellow, and full-page illustrations by Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Fenn, (ifford, Murphy, 
Schell, and others. Cloth, gilt edges, $5 ; full morocoo, gilt, $10; tree calf, gilt, $12. 

A DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS, Based upon that of Henry G. Bohn. Revised, 
corrected, and enlarged by the addition of over 1,40 quotations. By Anna L. Ward. Crown 8vo, bev- 
eled boards, ; interleaved edition, $3 %. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Py W. Hepworth Dixon, A History of the Tower of London. 2 vols., 
i2mo, 47 illustrations, $3.50. 
The result of twenty years’ research and painstaking labor. Bringing the records of the Tower from 
the earliest legendary accounts down to the story of the last prisoners confined there. 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FPAMOUS. By Sarah E. Bolton. Short biographical sketches of 
, Horace Greeley, Bayard Taylor, Michael Faraday, General Sheridan, and other noted 
With numerous portraita. 12mo, $1.50. 

PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND STATESMEN OF OUR TIME. By JamesT. Fields, E P. Whipple, 
Canon Farrar, Louise Chandler Moulton, and others. Edited by James Parton. With §& illustrations. 
Bvo, $2.75. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. [Illustrated Edition, with 16 full-pege IMlustrations by Garrett, St. John 
Harper, and others. Engraved by George T. Andrew. 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $4.50; full morocoo, $9; 
tree calf, $9. 

RED LINE POETS—PERSIAN LEOPARD EDITION. 2 vol., $3 per vol. In new and elegant 
leather bindings, round corners, padded covers, each volume ina box. The neatest and most attract. 


ive line of poets in Jeather bindings ever put on the market at 60 low a price. 
RED LETTER POEMS. By English Men and Women. Illustrated edition. & full-page illustra 


tions. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.50; morocco or tree calf, ae 


f cheapest, handiest, and in every way best of the numerous an Asa 
handbook and work of English it is withouta rival Y. Examiner 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYM®. A Dictionary of Literary Disguises. Edited by William 
Cushing. &vo, 600 pp., cloth, 85; half morocco, $7.5); half morocco, interleaved, $10; cloth, inter- 
leaved, $7.50. Contains 12,000 initials and pseudonyms and 7,000 real names of authors, with Biograph- 
ical Data. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S ENGLAND. By Lady Calcott. With 3 illustrations. Elegantly printed and 
bound in red cloth, giving in concise and easy language all the easential facts of English history for 
young people. 1i2mo, cloth, $1.2. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S FRANCE. On the plan of “ Little Arthur’s England,” and bound in uniform 
style. i2mo, $1.2. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. New edition. 4vols. pervol. §6 per set. 


BIRCHWOOD. By Jak. 12mo, $1.5. 

~The initial volume of a new series by a writer of great promise, who has produced a work of unusual 
imterest and value to young people. 

Also, by the same author, THE FITCH CLUB. 12mo, $1.2. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 18 Astor Place, New York. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW, POPULAR, AND STANDARD WORKS, 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 
and Military. Jour 


POEMS OF NATURE. 


LEE AND SHEPARD—BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


At E HEAVY ORC HIDS: The Royal Fam Plant. 
hie Completivg the series of “Apecimens in whieh is nat nave it 
n everything but the odor ot u 
BIBLE GEMA&, VIZ.—The 23d Psalms, The Ser- 7 rocco 


one bound in English) BABY'S KINGDOM. | Designed and illustrated 
cloths and giltedges. Price, $1.5) each. ‘by Aswig F. Cox. Any man or woman who could 
The above cine ‘s uniform in style and price | have such a history of the first year of life, written 
with the following issues: = moth+r’s own handwriting, would find or 
pediction. Printed in colors. Cloth and gol 
The The Lord is my Turkey morocco, tree calf, $7.50. 
e 


Glerious Bong of Old as | 
t. THE GUERT BOOK. same ertist. Intended 
Wik, | for A use of one’s guests, wherein they record 
t sentiments of their flying visits. th and 


e. The Breaking 
ome AL, From gold, 84.75; Turkey morocco, $7.50; tree calf, $7.50. 
not Ring MY LADY'S CASKET of Flowers and Jewels 
Thee. Gate Garden, Maud, | for ber adorning. Uriginal d by Ergasor W. 
Nearer Ged. Thee. He devil His | TaLsor. “A book for the e and the Sweet 
Beloved slee Home. =weet em heart.” Cloth, $3.75; Turkey morocco, §7.50; 


Why sbould ‘ pirit of Mortal be Proud ¢ calf, 
Pp 


NEW NOVELS. 


CAPTIVE OF Lov E. Founded upon Bakin’s 

ance. By EDWaRD GRERY, author of 

he Golden Lotus,” ete. A story of Japanese life 

end the deli-| and customs, by illustrations by 
, each, Japanese artists. Price 


All of the above, with the exception of the starred 
(*) titles, are also issued in the style which bas be- 
come famous as 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION MOMAR'S INHERITANCE. AMAEDA 


which the following eight poems are th 
issued, viz.: | ANNA: THE BAC GRTES. 
Goda Thee. Beme. Sweet By Daal. Transiated Duteb. Writ 

e into e arden, Maud. ‘ 
‘ure TELL 'VOUR WIFE. A that Ia bighiy 
pins Sus ag of Ages. Cure | interestiog, and that explains a skeleton that lurks 
| in many a househoid ice, $1. 

The “ Spanish Car style” is elegant in appear- 
ance and most beautiful in designs and finish. It is THE SISTERS GRIMKE. A Blography. By 
unique, We offertbis owr own, CATHERINE H. BiRNEY. These two alisters were the 


and are confident that it will be erceedingly popu- | first women advccetesin Americaof the doctrines 
lar this season. Price, 82 each. : = and tite of is ons 

The CROCODILE, FRENCH MOROCCO, ALLIGATOR and most important records we nave o 
SEALSKIN styles, full gilt e are likewise beau- | ‘hat struggle. Price, $1.25. 
: tiful, and must, by on novelty, attract wide atten 

on. Price, each, 

PUBLIC READINGS AND SPEAKERS. 
Nearer, My THE GLOBE AWA. A collection of 


to Thee Home SweetHome. DR 
(‘ome ioto the ud, Abide with Me, Original By GEORGE M. Illustrated. 


It was the Calm and * Silent Night, Curfew | Price, $1.0 
must got Ring To-nis ht, | THE B ADING (LUB AND HANDY 
are offered in the exquisitely lovely and dainty 4 by 
6. each, peper, 15 cents 
FLORAL STYLE. ‘THE POPULAR SPEAKEK. Comprist 
The covers are rich white satin, im gg he, with | Parts 13, 14, 15, and 16 of ‘‘ The Read ing Club” Mn one 
floral desigus, and heavily fringed wit . Price, | volume; and uniform with THe HaxDY SPEAKER, 


each, $3.5. | Tue PREMIOM SPEAKER, and THE Prize SPEAKER. 
With pleasure we call attention to our ART Price, 81. 
TREAS viz.: PARLOR original Pas- 


ONE AR's SKETCH BOOK. By InexzE times and y Euma 
lake, mountain, valley scenery, ali franght with veper, 30 Ceuts 
a beauty thet barms. Such a work eld FE-MINUTE TIONG, and 
is a source of pe ‘pleasure to lovers of Art v MINUTE RE TIONS. Seleeted and 
and * Nature full gilt, 96 ; | by Aol Specially designed 
roceo, tree calf or Spanish calf, for public school Price, cents 


—— 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on recetpt of price, by 


_LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. — 


A CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Cut This Out and ceeerve for Future Use. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. ’ 
full Bible text engrossed and engraved, each | scr Helen Campbell 8 New Novel, 
page with a border, 27 illustrations, and bis MRS. HE RNDON’S INCOME. A Novel. 
torical and 


By Helen Campbell, author of ** The What- 


By Joux G. Wurrtizr. A Notable Holiday Volume. 

Illustrated with Fifteen Full-page Engravings 
from Nature by ELsripos KinesLey. and contain 
ing a superb Etched Portrait of Mr. Whittier. 
Quarto, bound, full Persian 
——— cover design in antique and gold, 
$12; full polished calf, tree nel inlaid, with 
sprinkled logan 


border, a new and tetyle, $15. 


OLD LINES IN NEW BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


Twelve fine large Charcoal Sketches, by F. HOPKIN. 
and LOWELL. , d. Phototype 
ess with admirable effect. yund or fn port Olio, 
$12. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LOUIS 
AGASSIZ. 


C. AGaseiz With portraits and 
several Illustrations. 2 vols., crown ®vo, $4. 


“In its +> =e bi is worthy of all 
praise posstbie the is Wold by 


e thread narration 
which binds is delightfully sin simple 
apd Advertiser. 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


By STepmas, author of “ Vic. 
torian Poets,” etc. 1 vol,"crown §&Svo, gilt top, 


Corverts : Early and Recent (onditions ; Growth 
ef the American School : Cullen Bryant; 
John Greenleaf Whittier ; Ralph Waldo Emerson ; 

Bégar Allan Poe; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; James Russe)! Lowell; 
Walt Whitman ; Bayard top ; the Out look. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 
RICHARD author of a 
Witho "ete. orm with “ Words 
and thelr the Riverside 
of espeare. “ $1.75 


sense render fe a 
qpense 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 

SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 

Ry Eesrrr suthorfof “In the 
Tennessee Mountains,” “Down the Ravine.” etc. 
lémo, $1.25. 

~~ of worka To 
the on elthe 


tic.—[The Chere (New Y ork, 


*,° For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent by mail, on 


HOUGHTON, WIFFLIN & Boston; t1°Bast N. Y. 


the Historica) 
With Mapa 1 vol, crown $2 
There igan in life of the 


frst Napoleon. When the wo 4 if 
80 vigorously and s0 effectively aa itis by Ropes, 
the reader’s in 


Do amount Deity ane can 
terest. —{ Boston 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 


By T. F. Crane, Professor of the Romance Lan. 
guages and Literatures in Cornell University. | 
vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


A book of curious Interest, like Grimm's German 
over a hundred Tales, 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 


The First Opening of the New Pertfolio. By OLIVER 
WENDELL 1i2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


A very engaging book, including @ thoroughly | 
interesting story, with chapters | remi.- 
niscences, full o and which oniy 
im fancy andin wit—a delightful book 
the author of “ Elsie Venner” — 

of the Breakfast Table” conid write 


BON NYBOROUGH. 


A New Story, by Mra. A. D. T. Warrwer, author of 
“Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” The Gaywortbys,” 
etc. $1.50. 
x5 New England story in seene eset characters, 

which belong to toall the 
that Mire. Whitney has ever written. 

MR. MUNGER’S BOOKS. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 
“Mr. Munger is tal preac ser 
erary finish of Vaughan. 
.. Really fresh, suggestive and 
(British Quarterly Review, London. 
ON THE THRESHOLD. | 
Am neementa, and Fakh. 
“ Here isa book which, if we had our ey ee Sf 


LAMPS AND PATHS. 


Sermons for simple, short, and 


aad 
Reraide of the atian-] 


explanatory Introduction by Ea-! 

ward E. Bale; a 4to volume, elegantly 
bound in cloth, $7.50; morocco or calf, $15. | « 
FAVORITE POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 
Containing * The Songs of Seven,” “The | 
High Tide,’ and many otlers. 100 engrev-| 
ings; bound in cloth, with bas-relief of St. | 
Botolph Church. $5. 
HIDDEN SWEETNESS. “ Exquisite and 
reverential tacred verse,’’ by Mary Bradley, 
with floral designs by Dorothy Hulroyd. 
Small quarto, cloth or alligator, $1.50. 
PARIS. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. A LI-| 
brary Edition, with 65 wood-cuts. Small | 


4to, cloth, $3. | he h 


NATURE’S TEACHINCS: Human Inven- | 
tion Anticipated by Nature. By Rev. J. G. 
Wood, the Naturalist. 750 illustrations. | 
8vo, $3 

LITTLE WOMEN ILLUSTRATED, By) 
Loulse M. Alcott. A very handsome edition, | 
bound in cloth, $2 50. 

THE ALCOTT CALENDAR FOR 1886, | £004 
with a new likeness of Miss Alcott and view } 
of the homeof the “ Little Women" in Con- 
cord. 365 wise und witty sayings by “ Aunt. 
Jo,” whieh Will keep you tp good humor tor | 
a whole year. $1. 

DAILY STRENCTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS, selected by the Editor of “ Quiet 
Hours; dGatly eompapion end counselor. 
$1; Or, full gilt, cloth, $1.50. 

TIME FLIES, @ Reading Diary for every day 
in the year. Ky Christina Rossetti. §1 ; or, 
in full gilt, cloth, $1.50. 

FESTIVAL ROE MS, collection for, Chr 
the New Year, and ‘Easter :wtwtrable 
in every way fora gift. $1.25; or,in calf. 


$3.50. 
SUNSHINE iN THE 


lected by the Eaitor of 78 | 
cents or. $2.50. 


ed by the 


to-Do Club."" One volume, 16mo, cloth, price, 


50. 
Camehen's book belongs to the class of 
whieb is sometimes called tie human- 
Kterian. novel, but, unlike most works in that 
praiseworthy categcry. it has very strong claims 
to attention apart from the excellence of its 
| purpose. It shows many toucbes of dramatic 
power; the most striking situations are pre- 
sented with v'gor; ard the dialogue—that of one 
or two somewhat proey personages excepted—is 
singularly realistic and effective Much of it tn- 
, deed is 80 we find ourselves wonder- 
ing where Mrs. Campbell got ber ample experti- 
ence of I'fe. . All the characters in the story 
, from Mrs. Herndon and Longsh re, who control 
~ fortunes, down to Amanda Bigger, who 
ds herself always ready for minor emergencies 
* There's got to be folks for the unexpected, an’ 
long’s Amanda's alive she's that kind ’—al! the 
characters who take up honestly the work which 
‘ilies at their own bands, insensibly become the 
agents of an extensive reform. This, then, is 


ail the lesson of Mra. Campbell's book—that the way 


to do good istothink more of our individual 
duty, and less abvut the duty of 
sisa a pur 
—and tt mutt take place beside 
Jac . who was readirg it dur- 
pressed with it that 


wrote to too Wis 


but I must th y or your eloquent plea for 
ie Se do wo-t en. Your story is tremendously 
og” 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


FTER a vacation of nine months Congress met 

on Monday, and proceeded at once to organize 
itself for work by electing Senator Sherman President 
pro tem. of the Senate, and Mr. Carlisle Speaker 
of the House. As we go to preas the President's 
message has not been submitted, although it will 
be in the hands of our readers before this paper 
reaches them. Two predictions are confidently made 
with regard to it: that it is long, and that it is 
conservative. We are glad to report an appar- 
ently universal sentiment in both Honses in favor 
of an immediate passage of Senator Hoar's bill 
defining the Presidential succession. The impor- 
tance of such a measure can hardly be overesti- 
mated, and now is the time for its adoption 
to prevent the possibilities of peril in the future. 
In the House of Representatives there is, appar- 
ently, an equally universal sentiment in favor of 
such modifiation of the rules as will make it possi- 
ble to transact public business without the insupera- 
ble delays and difficulties which of late years have 
almost paralyzed the activity of the Lower House. 
Some such legislation in its own behalf is inevitable 
if the House is to preserve any influence or prestige. 
Of late years it bas done little more than to discuss, 
wrangle, and kill important vills. The Senate has 
of necessity usurped the functions of the House in 
initiating new legislative measures. 


| 


- 


If we could believe the political newspapers, all 
the prominent Republican Senators have been log- 
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rolling for the Presidency of the Senate, partly as 
a stepping-stone to the Presidential nomination in 
1888, partly for the chance it gives for a succession 
to the Presidency in the event of President Cleve- 
land's death. It is due to the Senators to say that 
there is not the slightest indication that any such 
strife existed except in the imagination of newspaper 
correspondents and editorial paragraphists ; still less 
that Mr. Blaine has taken a hand in it. Mr. Ed- 
munds is semi-officially reported to have declared in 
the most positive terms that he did not want the 
office, a report confirmed by the fact that in the 
Republican caucus he nominated General Logan for 
the position. Senator Allison, another supposed 
candidate, said he preferred to be Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriation:. General Logan, who 
received the unanimous nomination of the Re- 
publican caucus, declined on tho ground that the 
duties are not to his taste, nor does he think he 
could be so useful in the chairas on the floor. His 
declination was conceived in the best possible spirit, 
and is a far better ‘‘ stepping-stone” to the Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1888 than his aeceptance could 
have been. The fact is that the Presidency of the 
Senate is a barren office, which coufers on the one who 
occupies it neither political power nor political 
honors, and the strife of ambitious Senators is far 
more likely to be a strife to escape than to secure it. 


The report of the Postmaster-Geperal, in whose de- 
partment the greatest number of removals is supposed 
to have taken place, shows during the last twelve 
months 810; this, out of an aggregate of 51,100) 
post-offices, can hardly be termed revolutionary. 
Four hundred and twelve vacancies have been caused 
by death, some new offices have been established, 
but the total number of new appointments during the 
year, including two months of the previous adminis- 
tration, isa little over 11,000. The special delivery 
service is reported to be accepted with favor and is 
doubtless capable of profitable extension, though the 
time within which this service bas been operating has 
not been sufficiently long to justify any very definite 
conclusions. A considerable part of the Postmaster- 
General's report is devoted to a discussion of his 
course in refusing to give the enlarged compensation 
authorized by Government for the carriage of certain 
foreign mails. It is not necessary for us to follow out 
his argument in detail. The simple fact is that Con- 
gress authorized, but did not require, an enlarged ex- 
penditure of $400,000 among the American steamship 
lines; that it was left to the discretion of the Post- 
master-General to determine whether this expendi- 
ture was wise or not ; that he thinks it is not wise, 
that the sums already paid out are adequate, and 
maintains that steamships that have the protec- 
tion of the Government should be required to con- 
vey the mails on such terms as may be allowed by 
Congress ; in other words, that the Government, 
not the steamship company, should dictate the price. 
The tendency of civilized nations toward a quasi- 
federation is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
by the first of next January over 51,000,000 of 
square miles of territory, and more than 850,000,000 
of people, including all of America, of Europe, and 
most of the civilized world beyond, will belong to the 
Universal Postal Union, and will enjoy the equal 
benefits of the international system of communica- 
tion. 


An abstract of the report of General Atkins, Com. 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who has recently made a 
tour of the West for the purpose of making a per- 
sonal inspection of the Indian tribes and Reserva- 
tions, indicates that he thoroughly accepts the new 
Indian policy formulated last Fall at Lake Mohonk, 
and indorsed by such practical men as General Sheri- 
dan and General Crook. He holds that it should be 
‘‘industriously and gravely impressed upon them 
[the Indians] that they must abandon their tribal 
relations and take lands in severalty ;’ that for their 
protection the Gevernment should retain the title to 
their lands in trust for the present, ‘‘ but issue trust 
patents at once to such Indians as huve taken in- 
dividual holdings ;” that the unallotted lands in the 
teservations should at once be purchased by the 
Government, and opened to the public, the money 
paid therefor to be held in trust ‘‘ for the education, 
civilization, and material development and advance 
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of the red race, reserving for each tribe its own 
money ; and he believes that in five years from the 
establishment of such a policy there will probably not 
be an Indian loft who will refuse to accept it. 


Ex Governor Tilden issues an open letter to Mr. 
Carlisle, the probable Speaker of the next House of 
Representatives, giving his views as to the proper use 
of our surplus revenue. He opposes employing it in 
any rapid extinguishment of the public debt, or in 
any considerable enlargement of our navy, and 
equally opposes any serious reduction in revenue, and 
urges immediate and generous appropriations for 
harbor and coast defenses. He estimates the prop- 
erty exposed in twelve seaports, from Portland to 
Galveston, in the East and South, and including San 
Francisco on the lacific, at not less than $5,000,- 
000,000; to which must be added an incalculable 
amount of value dependent upon these commercial 
centers, which have become the nerve centers of 
the nation. He points out that the present fortifica- 
tions are now practically useless, both because inca- 
pable of resisting modern artillery and so near the 
cities they are intended to protect that they would be 
little or no obstacles to guns of modern range. He 
truly says that while we can afford to be deficient in 
the means of offensive warfare, we cannot afford to 
be defenseless; and suggests that no one can tell, in 
the present European mania for colonization, how 
300n we may be called upon to be ready to enforce 
the Monroe doctr ne against attempted intrusion upon 
American soil. If we do not, he says, provide for this 
now, with a surplus revenue, we shall not by and by 
when we have to impose taxes in order to do it; and 
he closes a letter which is forcible throughout with 
the epigramatic spapper: *‘To leave our vast 
interests defenseless in order to reduce the cost of 
whisky to its consumers would be a solecism.” 


_-— 


This letter isa strong | one in more respects than 
one, and deserves and will command public attention 
and respect. It is acurious illustration of the exces- 
sive individualism of American politics, which leaves 
each party without any recognized leader, that such 
a letter sbould be addressed, not to the President of 
the United States, from whom the recommendation 
should properly come in his first message, but to one 
who was merely a prominent candidate for Speaker 
of the llouse. Whether so intended or not we do 
not know know, but certainly it is a severe blow to 
Mr. landall’s candidacy for his old position as Chair- 
m+n of the Appropriations Committee, his claim to 
which rests almost solely on his passion for economy 
in public expenditure. It furnishes a possible plat- 
form on which protection Democrats and revenue 
reform Democrats can stand together ; for if we need 
all our present revenue for harbor defenses, though 
the tariff may need simplification, it will not bearany 
general reduction. It affords a definite national 
policy for the Democratic party, and one which will 
arouse more popularenthusiasm than mere economy, 
and perhaps quite as much as the Republican policy 
of rapid extinguishment of the national debt. We 
shall await the public discussion of this letter with 
interest. Wedoubt whether Governor Tilden is right 
in saying that to provide effective defenses would be 
the work of years, and in assuming that it can best be 
done by the construction of new fortifications. It isa 
question for experts to determine whether permanent 
fortifications or a fleet of monitorsand torpedo boats 
kept ready for action constitute the best modern 
harbor defense. There is a good deal to be said for 
the latter view. But that this country should be in 
a position to protect itself from possible foreign foes, 
and that it has no right to calculate on exemption 
from attack, seems to us an iudisputable proposition ; 
as does the corresponding one. coming from General 
Sheridan, that we should have army enough to give 
adequate police protection to our Western border, as 
we have not now. 


The rapid movement of troops toward Salt Lake 
City during the past week bas set afloat a good many 
exaggerated reports, and stimulaicd the inventive 
faculties of the press to a very unusual degree. 
There have, however, been no outbreaks at Salt 
Lake City, although the Government must be in 
possession of facts of a very serious character, upon 
which the action of the War Department has 
been based. The feeling among the Mormons hay 
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been bitter for months past, and so many of them 
are now feeling the hard hand of the law that 
no one need be surprised at any turn which 
events may take. The existence of such a com- 
munity as that of the Mormons, antagonistic in 
spirit, religion, and methods to the Government on 
whose territory it exists, is a perpetual menace of 
rebellion and treason. The Government evidently 
does not intend to be caught napping, and the con- 
vergence of troops upon Salt Lake City will probably 
nip in the bud any incipient revolt there. 


One cannot note the fact of such meetings as that 
of the cattle kings in convention in st. Louis recent- 
ly, and the little attention paid to it by the Eastern 
press, without realizing anew the magnitude of this 
country, of the interests involved in it, and the 
dangers threatened by its very magnitude, and the 
incapacity of the mind intelligently to apprehend and 
to wisely deal with them all. The Association has 
somewhat expanded its character and aims, and is 
now the National Avsociation of Cattle and Horse 
Growers. No aggregate census of either horse or 
cattle interests is given, but the cattle industry alone 
is estimated by Commissioner Coleman to represent a 
capital of $2,500,000,000. The power which an 
organization representing such combined interests 
possesses, either for good or evil, is not easily com- 
putable. 


At this moment the results of the English elections 
are still in doubt, although the Liberal out!ook has 
improved since our last report. The counties have 
shown a Liberal strength which was unexpected, and 
have done much to redeem the loss of the boroughs. 
On Monday afternoon the returns showed the elec- 
tion of 319 Liberals, 245 Conservatives, and 73 Par- 
nellites. There isa possibility, therefore, that the 
Liberals will slightly outnumber the Conservatives 
and Parnellites combined. But even in this event the 
Liberals will not be ina position to carry on the Gov- 
ernment with safety or certainty. They can hardly 
hope for what is called a working majority; at the best 
they will probably barely outnumber their opponents. 
This result is, in some respects, more unfortunate than 
a defeat would have been ; it makes it impossible for 
either party to carry out a definite programme without 
appeals to the Parnellites. The Conservatives will prob- 
ably make some such allianceif Mr. Parnell elects to go 
with them rather than with the Liberals. Inany event, 
a government carried on by such means is built on the 
sand, and a brief and siormy session of Parliament is 
likely to be followed by a new appeal to the country. 
The later returns substantially verify Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s predictions. He, almost alone among Lib- 
eral politicians, looked te the agricultural laborers 
for support, and they have responded, while the 
artisans and townspeople seem to have deserted the 
Liberal cause. 


“Mr. Parnell will go into the next House of Commons 
with eighty-six votes at his disposal, out of a total 
Irish representation of 103. The rearrangements 
of the electoral districts, effected under the ledistri- 
bution bill, makes this result a fair and full expres- 
sion of the popular feeling of Ireland. Under the 


_ old system there were thirty seven borough and 


sixty-four county members from Ireland ; under the 
new law there are sixteen borough and eighty-five 
county members : achange which makes the represen- 
tation from Ireland more general and national than 
heretofore; and this new electorate has put itself on 
record in favor of Home Rule and Mr. Parnell. This 
result justifies the predictions of the Irish leader, 
and crowns his policy with a success such as has 
never before been obtained by any Irish parliament- 
ary leader. The steady persistence of purpose and 
cool, scornful indifference to English opinion, which 
seem to outsiders essentially un-Irish qualities, in 
Mr. Parnell are the very qualities to which he owes, 
in a large measure, his success. It requires no 
prophetic gift to outline his policy in the next Par- 
liament ; he will be alike indifferent to Conservatives 
and Liberals, and will use both to further his own 
ends; he will make himself felt on every important 
legislative measure, and he will take advantage of 
his position at every turn to extort new con- 
cessions to the cause which he has served with 
wonderful fidelity of head, even if he is lacking in 
qualities of heart, as he has sometimes been repre- 
sented to be. : 


Matters in the southeast of Europe are enveloped 
in a kind of fog; no one seems to know exactly what 
the situation is. The armistice between the Bulga- 
rians and Servians is still in force, although the 
Sei vians have violated it in more than one instance. 


The Conference at Constantinople is still in session ; 
Turkey and Greece are still arming; Russian and 
Austrian diplomacy are still scheming in every direc- 
tion; but over the whole there rests one of those 
mists which Homer sometimes uses to secure the 
safe rctreat of one of his heroes upon whom the fort- 
unes of war were bearing heavily. Whether, as in 
Homeric times, the dispersion of the mist in the Bal- 
kans will reveal the intervention of a greater l’ower 
than those actively engaged remains to be seen. 
While the political future of Russia is, to say the 
least, uncertain, the commercial and financial outlook 
is so dark that one scarcely sees a ray of light. The 
skill and enterprise of American farmera have been 
every year diminishing the imports of Russia into 
Western Europe, and to this competition has now 
been added that of India, whose export of wheat this 
year will surpass that of Russia. Competition has 
forced the price down to the lowest figures known ino 
more thau a century ; solow, in fact, that Russia can- 
not grow wheat at the present prices, and the great 
interest of wheat-growing is therefore paralyzed. 
The ignorance, poverty, and financial burdens of the 
peasantry are so great that they do not know how to 
make proper use of their lands. The latter are already 
becoming exhausted, and a bad season, added to the 
cumulative effects of bad tillage, has caused wide- 
spread disaster. and discouragement among them. 
The suffering from these causee has gone so far that 
the Government has interfered for the relief of the 
wheat-growers ; banks have been organized to make 
advances to proprietors and farmers to enable them 
to hold their wheat against the possibility of a better 
market. Lut as the Government itself is practically 
bankrupt, the end of this kind of help cannot be far 
off. The beet-root industry, after having been stim- 
ulated into life by subsidies, has now been destroyed 
by the competition of Germany. The great linen 
trade is fast going tu decay by the increasing use of 
cotton and jute. Flocks and herds are becoming 
more and more the prey to various diseases. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the agricultural condition is 
desperate, and the commercial situation is no brighter. 
The Government adds to the general suffering by its 
excessive taxation for the great war expenses of the 
past, and steadily piles up an enormous debt by yearly 
deficits. A crisis is apparently inevitable, and is 
deferred by nothing except the immense interests of 
German investors in Russia. ) 


The South isno more to be charged with the guilt 
of such an outrage as the recent burning of the 
American Missionary Association schoolhouse at 
Quitman, Ga., than the North for such an outrage 
as the recent wrecking of a passenger train on the 
Erie Railway. There are miscreants in all sec- 
tions. Nor are the people of (Juitman responsible, 
unless they either openly approve or tacitly acquiesce 
init. In fact, they have united in a request to the 
Association to rebuild—though on a different site— 
and have offered to give the land and to contribute 
to the building. It is true that it is suspected that 
some of the men who have signed this request really 
rejoiced in the original incendiarism. But, if this 
were true, it would only intensify the significance of 
the paper and pledge as an evidence of a public senti- 
ment too strong to be resisted even by those who do 
not share in it. Whether the Association will re- 
build is a question. It is doubtful whether Quit- 
man is the best place for the school, and that is 
really now the only question for the Association to 
consider. 


The long battle between the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania Railroads has assumed a new 
phase. The Baltimore & Vhio Railroad has secured 
control of a railroad running from a point on Staten 
Island, nearly opposite Elizabethport, along the north 
shore, to the point nearest New York City, where 
there is provision for extensive wharf privileges. It 
proposes to build from Ellzabethport to Bound Brook, 
a distance of eighteen miles, at which point it will 
make connections with Philadelphia by means of the 
Pennsylvania & Reading Railroad. Presumably it 
will also push rapidly forward its now uncompleted 
road from Philadelphia to Baltimore, thus making a 
new line from New York to Washington, and a new 
trunk line tothe West. A bridge across the Kill 
von Kull, which separates Staten Island from the 
Jersey shore, is a necessary part of the scheme. The 
money is undoubtedly ready to complete and perfect 
this design, but a bitter fight may be expected in New 
Jersey before the necessary permission to complete it 
can be secured from the Legislature, 


The publication of a book of which not a single 
copy is given to the public until 200,000 copies are 
ready is itself an event in literature. We doubt 
whether its parallel is furnished in the literary his- 
tory of any country. This is the first edition of 
General Grant's Life, and, with an edition of 200,000 
on the market, the publishers are 125,000 belind their 
orders. Ten thousand agents are employed to de- 
liver these books to the subscribers, and the delivery 
has already commenced simultaneously in all parts 
of the Union, from New York to San Francisco and 
from Maine to Texas. Some account of this book we 
shall give in another issue ; it must suffice to say here 
that we do not think the extraordinary interest in it 
is merely or mainly the result of a transient impulse. 
The position which the author occupied during the 
Civil War, his modesty, his conscientious, painstaking 
accuracy, and his simplicity of style, will make these 
volumes a true historical classic in American litera- 
ture, and will constitute the work, not indeed the 
most entertaining, but certainly one of the most 
trustworthy, histories of the war for the Union. 


A convention of colored men was held last week in 
Lexington, Ky., 420 members being present, repre- 
senting every Congressional District in the State. 
The object of the convention was to arouse a public 
sentiment in favor of justice and equity toward the 
colored race. The resolutions adopted are calm, dig- 
nified, intelligent, and judicial in tone. They de- 
clare that the colored people do not ask for social 
rights, but protest against civil discriminations. 
Specifically, they petition for the resumption of the 
organ‘zation of negro militia companies; for the 
organization of normal and other schools of equal 
character, and affording equal facilities to the negro 
with those afforded to the whites; for compuisory 
education, for the admission of negroes to juries, for 
effective legislation against lynch law, and for such 
laws as will prevent discriminations practiced by the 
railroads against czlored people. They also indorse 
the proposed national legislation to aid the common 
school system of the United States. We report this 
convention as one of the healthful signs of the times. 
Such an appeal to the people of the State could not 
but have its eifect; and what more healthful than an 
appeal to the Nation against the people of the State ? 


A correspondent states in another column the 
reasons why the Prohibitionists nominated a third 
ticket in lowa, notwithstanding the quasi-indorse- 
ment of Prohibition in the Republican platform. In 
connection with this letter we may call attention to 
an article in the ‘‘ Pioneer,” giving the history of the 
Republican party in Iowa; which is, in brief, that 
the Republican Convention has for the last six years 
incorporated a temperance plank in the platform 
whenever it feared the Prohibition vote, and left 
it out whenever it did not. Neither our corre- 
spondent, however, nor the writer in the ‘‘ Pioneer”’ 
seems to consider the question whether we could not 
better secure the right kind of temperance legis- 
lation as we secure laws against fraud and forgery 
and profanity and Sabbath-breaking, and, indeed, all 
criminal legislation, not by any party movement, 
Democratic, Republican, or Prohibitionary, but by a 
non-partisan movement, working in and through 
all parties. If the liquor interest were to nominate 
a candidate he would be hopelessly beaten. The liquor 
men work through existing parties, and in this respect 
set an example worthy the attentive consideration of 
the temperance voters. 


A quiet temperance work has been going on in this 
city for some little time past, to which no great pub- 
lic attention has been called, because it has been con- 
ducted without banners or trumpets. Two out of 
the three Excise Commissioners have administered 
their trust unreservedly in the interest of the liquor 
dealers—granting licenses to disorderly houses against 
the protest not only of the citizens, but of the third 
member of the Board, and to places of theatrical per- 
formances of a low character in direct defiance of the 
law. These matters have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Mayor, largely through the influence of 
Dr. Howard Crosby and Mr. Kobert Graham and 
those associated with them, and the Mayor has pre- 
ferred charges against al] three of the Commissioners. 
In these charges Mr. Morris is included because of 
the actual fact of licensing places connected with the- 
aters, where he, acting under counsel’s advice, signed 
the license. The other charges of wanton neglect 
and malfeasance in office in licensing notoriously dis- 
orderly houses are made against the other two Com- 
missioners only, and it is simple justice to Mr. Morris 
to say that he has been a steadfast protester against 
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their conduct, and it is largely owing to his integrity 
and faithfulness that the charges could be success- 
fully brought against them. Unfortunately, these 
charges have to be passed upon by the Governor of 
the State. The Excise Commissioners should be both 
appointed by and held amenable to the Mayor, who 
could in turn be held responsible for neglect and mal- 
feasance in office. 


The New York ‘‘ Tribune” publishes an interview 
with Kailroad Commissioner O'Donnell, the author of 
the Metropolitan Excise Law of 1866, and familiar 
with the workings of the excise laws in this State 
since that time. He thinks the success of that law 
was due to the fact that it was vigorously and im- 
partially enforced, and insista that to secure the 
enforcement of any law half the fine recovered should 
be paid to the complainant. Such a provision would 
undoubtedly greatly facilitate prosecutions, because 
it would enable societies organized for that purpose 
to secure the enforcement of the law, which District 
Attorneys are now very backward in enforcing. 
There is precedent for such provision in the game 
laws. Mr. O'Donnell also insists that the penalty 
for violation of law should be much more severe. 
‘*Think of a ten-dollar fine for selling intoxicating 
liquor to a child ! Why, the fine ought be five hundred 
dollarsacd imprisonment.’ He thinks it would be bet- 
ter toamend the old lawthan to make a new one ; in 
which respect we are compelled to differ with him. 
The complication of the present law greatly impedes 
itsenforcement. In addition tothe amendment sug- 
gested above, he would limit the number of licenses 
so that they should not exceed one for every five 
hundred or one thousand of the population, and 
would give local option to prohibit to the towns: 
‘*Local prohibition is the thin edge of the wedge, 
and, in my opinion, is the true rallying point for the 
temperance men in this as in other States.” 


Those who believe in constitutional prohibition of 
the liquor traffic have an opportunity next Fall in 
New York State to secure an expression of opinion 
upon this subject by the people which they ought not 
to miss. ‘The Constitution of the State itself pro- 
vides that at the general election to be held in 1886 
and each twentieth year thereafter the question, 
‘‘Shall there be a convention to revise the Oonstitu- 
tion and amend the same?” ehall be decided by the 
electors qualified to vote for members of the Legisla- 
ture. If the Third Party demand such a constitu- 
tional convention as a party issue they will insure 
opposition to it from a large proportion of those who 
are attached to and identified with the Democratic 
and ltepublican parties, and who will instinctively 
oppose what a Third Party demands. If, on the other 
hand, those who believe in constitutional prohibition 
would have the wisdom to luy aside the party question 
next Fall, nominate no ticket and organize no polit- 
ical campaign, but instead form temperance clubs in 
every town in the State, and urge on all voters, 
Republican and Democrat, a ballot for a Constitu- 
tional Convention, they would stand a very good 
chance of carrying it. At all events, they would 
insure an honest expression of opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the Constitution needs such an amend- 
ment or not, and the question would not be preju- 
diced in the minds of the voters by merely partisan 
considerations—by a desire to prevent a rival party 
from making political profit out of the result of the 
election. It would be a simple matter for such 
temperance clubs to bring a direct and strong pressure 
to bear upon the primaries of the two parties to 
secure the nomination of temperance men, to exercise 
a strong and united influence in favor of that can- 
didate, be he Democrat or Republican, who was most 
pronounced in favor of temperance legislation, and 
to nominate a Third Party candidate only in those 
cases where both candidates were under the centrol 
and in the interest of the liquor traffic. Some of our 
correspondents have asked us what we would do 
to secure temperance legizlation. WThisis one of the 
things we would do. Itis definite and practical, at 
least for the people of the State of New York. 


Our readers hardly need to be reminded that 
among the agencies for doing good in this great city 
none is more practical and effective than the Children’s 
Aid Society. The thirty-third annual report shows 
continued and increasing efficiency in all branches 
of the work. In the lodging-houses 13,212 boys 


and girls have been fed, sheltered, and taught ; 21 
industrial and 4 night schools have given instruction 
to an average attendance of over 4,000; the benefit 
of the Summer Home has been enjoyed by 4,395 chil- 


dren ; and ‘3,140 have been placed in Western homes, 
at a total cost of $9.25 foreach. An examination of 
the Treasurer’s report shows that all this, and all 
the other work that cannot be shown in dry statistics, 
has been accomplished at a minimum cost. No- 
where can more positive results be obtained for a 
trifling expenditure than in a contribution to the 
funds of this excellent Society. Figures are also 
given demonstrating in a striking way that there has 
been a notable diminution in vagrancy and juvenile 
delinquency during the thirty-two years since the 
Society was founded. In this time it has sheltered, 
instructed, and partly fed over 300,000 homeless boys 
and girls, and has found homes for over 77,000, a 
large proportion of whom have turned out useful 
and good citizens. An extension of the facilities for 
work is urgently needed in several directions, and 
the splendid record of the past will surely prompt a 
generous response to the appeal for help. 


The attempt to lay a railroad track in Fifth Avenue 
has met with obstacles, not indeed unexpected, but 
greater perhaps than the projectors anticipated. It 
were, indeed, a pity for such a city as New York not 
to have one avenue paved with wood or asphalt, and 
kept free from the track and car for driving and 
promenading. The opponents of the horse-car com- 
pany have done wisely in organizing a company to 
put upon the avenue a line of omnibuses, a descrip- 
tion of which we quote from the New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post :” 

““A cut of the proposed design for the new Fifth Avenue 
omnibuses is published in ‘Harper’s Weekly’ this week. 
It shows a low-swung vehicle, similar in style to one now in 
use by the Fifth Avenue Hotel, with a broad, low step at 
the back. It will seat twelve passengers inside and five on 
top. A conductor or guard will ride on a small seat beside 
the back step to collect fares and to prevent any person 
eotering after the seats are all filled. It is intended to paint 
the body ofthe omnibuses black, with blue panels, to make 
their general appearancesimilar to that of private carriages, 
and the running gear wi!l be red. Conductors and drivers 
will wear a quiet livery, giving a general effect of neatness 
to the service, which will be as pleasing as it will be novel. 
Fifty omnibuses will be put on at first, and the number wil] 
3 "fron until they run at intervals of a block anda 
Such conveyances, running from Madison Square, 
where they would connect with the Broadway cars, 
to the upper end of Central Park, would give the 
public a more acceptable accommodation than the 
horse-cars, and would not disfigure the one attractive 
boulevard of the city. 


While the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians are 
making a very honest and earnest endeavor, each in 
their own way, both to arouse their churches and to 
extend their influence so as to gather in non-church- 
goers, representative men of the different denomina- 
tions are about to meet in Cincinnati for the purpose 
of considering theoretically the problem with which 
Christians in New York are practically experiment- 
ing. The Inter-Denominational Congress, which will 
be in session in Cincinnati when these pages reach our 
readers, is to last four days, December 7-11. ‘‘ Itisde- 
signed to bring together for discussion and suggestion 
those who have given the deepest study to the various 
perils with which the cities threaten our civilization, 
and those who have been successful in reaching the 
masses with Christian influence.” While the average 
proportion of churches t» the population in the 
United States is one church to every 516 people, it is 
in Boston one to 1,600, in New York one to 2,400, in 
St. Louis one to 2,800, while in some wards it is but 
one to every 5,000. The programme which the com- 
mittee have laid out is certainly a comprehensive 
one, and we hope the discussions will prove fruitful 
boih in intellectual suggestion and moral impulse. 
We hope to present an extended report of them next 
week. The programme of topics is as follows : 

Part 

The Menace of the Modern City to our Civilization. 

Socialism. 

The Homeless Classes. 

Church Neglect as Caused by the Strife between Labor 


and Capital. 
Sabbath Desecration. 


Part II.—REMEDIES, 


Christian Work for the Population of Foreign Parentage. 
A Religious Census. 

Sunday-School Mission Work. 

Evangelistic Methods. 

The Organization of a Church for Work. 

Question Drawer. 


We give in another column some account of the 
funeral ceremonies of the late Vice-President of the 
United States. The services were conducted in the 


Episcopal church of which Mr. Hendricks was a com- 
municant, and were accompanied by a brief address by 
the rector of the church. The Cabinet, the Supreme 
Court, the United States Senate, the United States 
liouse of Representatives, were all represented, and 
the Governors of Indiana, (hio, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Ex-President Hayes, and General W. T. Sherman were 
also in attendance. The popular demonstration af- 
forded conclusive evidence, if one were needed, that 
Mr. Hendricks had a strong hold on the esteem and 
affection of bis fellow-citizens in Indiana. 


Archdeacon Farrar has returned ‘o his home. He 
was preceded by a national reputation, and by his 
personal presence, his unstudied eloquence, and his 
spontaneous and profound earnestness he has more 
than made that reputation good. It is safe to say 
that he has added to the number of his admirers and 
has disappointed none. Whether in social intercourse 
or upon the platform, he has simply intensified the 
impression of genuine Christian manliness produced by 
his books and by his entire public course. Ina closing 
lecture in Brooklyn, and a preceding interview with 
a New York ‘‘Tribune” reporter, he gives some of 
his impressions of America. He believes that the 
foundation of her prosperity is her religious faith, 
upon which she will not turn her back ; that educa- 
tion is freer here than in England, an: in that respect 
more advanced, while he implies that it lacks in the 
quality of training, a criticism which is abundantly 
justified; co-education as witnessed in Oberlin, 
Ann Arbor, and Syracuse appears to him to bé work- 
ing admirably ; temperance legislation is far ahead 
of that in England, but to pass prohibition laws 
universally now would do but little good ; he appar- 
ently regards this as the ultimatum, but says, 
‘* Until such a law is possible I would favor legisla- 
tion tending to limit tne sale of liquor.” He carries 
back with him to England the good-will of un- 
numbered thousands in America, and his visit has 
constituted a new link between the two countries. 


The earth has collided with a comet, if the word 
collided can be properly used of contact with what is 
little more than a sort of luminous fog. The result 
was a meteoric shower of an extraordinary character, 
visible to the inhabitants of more than a quarter of 
the globe. The display was especially brilliant in 
Asia, but only a little of it was observable in this 
country, the major part of the shower taking place 
while the sun was still above the horizon. The comet 
itself was a sort of bankrupt organization, having 
been broken up into a mass of fragments, which con- 
tinues to move around in the orbit of the comet. It 
was the earth’s passage through this meteoric belt 
that produced the remarkable meteoric shower of 
November 27. 


We have not thought it necessary to give to our 
readera any of the details respecting the public 
scandal attaching to the Rev. Mr. Downs, of Boston, 
in connection with the Taber divorce suit. We are 
not accustomed to prejudge cases pending investi- 
gation. The decision of the court in the divorce suit 
is a practical condemnation of the minister, although, 
of course, he was not directly on trial; andthe Bap- 
tist Association is certainly not amenable to the 
charge of overhaste in its unanimous action expel- 
ling Mr. Downs from membership. It is certain that 
his public course since the charges against him have 
been preferred has not been of a kind to strengthen 
confidence in him. It is equally certain that itisa 
great mistake for the Church to interpose for the 
defense of a minister a shield which it would not 
interpose for the defense of alayman. Mr. Downs 
can probably count on a crowded hall for a few 
weeks, for men—and, alas! women—will flock to see 
and to hear any one whom chance or fault has made 
notorious. But, whether Mr. Downs’s present posi- 
tion is due to his fault or his folly, the sooner he 
retires from pulpit and platform into private life the 
better both for his reputation and his usefulness. 


England has recently lost one of her most candid 
and high-minded students of science, and science 
itself one of its most devoted and fruitful disciples, 
in the death of Dr. Carpenter, widely known as the 
author of ‘‘ Human Physiology,” and as a writer and 
speaker on scientific themes. Dr. Carpenter’s lumi- 
nous style and broad, common-sense method of deal- 
ing with abstract themes have made his name famous 
with the great circle of readers to whom technical 
science is an inaccessible territory. His later years 
have been devoted to the study of reflex action, the 
phenomena of which are among the most interesting 
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and mysterious in the whole range of the physical 
and mental life. To the University of London he 
devoted a great deal of time, and rendered that in- 
stitution an incaleulable service by virtue of his sci- 
entific attainments and his immense indnstry. The 
work and life of such a man, both held to high and 
unselfish purpose, add immeasurably to the reserve 
fund of mental and moral power which the race is 
slowly accumulating, and which is its only indestruct- 
ible wealth. 


Several children of Newark, N. J., who were bitten 
by a rabid dog, are to be sent to Paris for treat- 
ment by Dr. Pasteur.——The business portion of 
Savannah, Wayne Co., N. Y., was destroyed by fire 
on November 30.—Depredations and murder of 
white men by renegade Apaches are reported from 
Arizona.——Governor Hill is to appoint a commission 
to take testimony in regard to the charges against 
the New York Excise Commissioners. The French 
Minister of War declares that Tonquin will not be 
evacuated.—The Caceres revolution in Peru has 
been partly successful. Lima has been surrendered 
by General Iglesias. Three Oommissioners from 
each side are to arrange for a provisional govern- 
ment.——A revolution has broken out in the State of 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico, and fighting has taken place. 
——tThe report of Major-General Schofield, of the 
Division of the Missouri, urges that the army be in- 
creased to 50,000 men.——King Theebaw has been 
sent to Calcutta, where he will be confined as a State 
prisoner.——Archdeacon Farrar delivered his fare- 
well lecture in this country at the Academy of Music 
last Thursday night.——An earthquake in Algeria 
has destroyed many housesand killed thirty-two per- 
sons.——There has again been fighting between the 
British and Arabs in Exypt.——The Government 
steel cruiser ‘‘ Chicago” was launched from the 
shipyard of John Rach at Chester, Pa., on Saturday. 
——aAn accident on the Brooklyn Bridge railroad last 
Saturday, caused primarily by the failure of the grip 
to hold the cable, resulted in the serious injury of 
several persons.——Straiton & Storm, the large cigar 
manufacturers who lately stopped work because their 
goods were boycotted without cause, have resumed 
work, the beycott having been removed. ——-A terrific 
storm is reported from Aspinwall, by which nearly 
twenty vessels were lost.——At San Francisco a 
Knights of Labor delegation left a convention that 
advocated violent measures for driving out the 
Chinese. 


TAKE HOLD—LET GO. 

T requires grit to take hold; it requires grace to 
let go. Take hold is a common virtue in 
America; let go is a rare grace in America. We 
are all exhorting one another to ‘‘ go ahead ;” we 
sometimes need the exhortation to stop. It requires 
as much wisdom to know when to let go asto know 
when to take hold; it requires as much courage to 
let go as to take hoid, and even more self-denial. It 
isa mistake to suppose that Americans are a nation 
of mere money-makers. They work for work’s sake; 
money constitutes only a kiad of counter which 
shows who has won in the game of life. We do not 
play for the counters, but for the game. He is wise 

who knows how and when to stop the play. 

The business man finds himself entangled in busi- 
ness ; he exhorts himself to hold on and go ahead; 
if he can but tide over this week, this month, this 
year, he will come into clear water. Ile invests all 
that he has Jaid up ; he borrows from his wife, from 
his friends ; he exhausts first his capital and then 
his credit ; and when at last he goes down, he in- 
volves wife, family, and friends in his ruin. If he 
had only been wise enough to have let go earlier, 
he and his would have suffered less. The wife 
and mother carries on her heart the burden 
of her home, her husband, ber children. She 
wakes every morning weary, and exhorts herself to 
take hold; she spurs a laggard brain to reluctant 
work far into the night, and compels herself to hold 
on. In vain her husband urges her to ‘slack a lit- 
tle.” His kindly urging only adds to her burden. 
She says to herself, if not to him, ‘‘ Men cannot un- 
derstand women’s work; he can stop, but I cannot. 
My home must be cared for, my children nurtured 
and watched over.” At last she breaks down en- 
tirely. The overwrought nerves give way, and she 
becomes a chronic invalid, or she goes to an early 
grave ; and the husband and children are left to live 
on without the care which she mistakenly thought 


indispensable. if she had only had the grace to let 


go, as well as the grit to hold on, it would have been 
far better for those she loved, and whom, by the un- 
wisdom of her love, she burdened. The Scripture is 
wiser in this respect than American instinct and con- 
science, for it contains many exhortations to us to 
‘* wait.” For an active man or woman to let go of 
life, stop activity, leave others to bear the burdens 
and do the toil, and stand one side, a mere onlooker— 
this is, perhaps, the hardest experience that ever 
comes to the lot of God’s children; but it is often a 
very valuable one. Moses let go when he was a 
herdsman in the wilderness, and David when he was 
an outlaw in the limestone caves of Southern Judea, 
and Paul when he was in retirement in Arabia, and 
Luther when he was in Wartburg. We commend to 
all overburdened souls the grace of ‘* let go.” 


DO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS PAY? 


E publish in another column an extract from 

a letter in the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” by the 

author of ‘‘ Two Years in the Jungle.” We publish 
it because it is an admirable though somewhat extra- 
ordinary illustration of the density of ignorance and 
prejudice which prevails in certain quarters respect- 
ing the effects of Christian missions. We should not, 
indeed, have supposed that any man, with ordinary 
powers of observation, could spend two years in India 
and know so little of what Christian missionaries 
bave done and are doing in thatcountry. Mr. Horn- 
aday, who presumably has been educated in a Chris- 
tian community, strikingly illustrates the difficulty 


‘of overcoming prejudice ; it is not strange that pagan 


prejudices yield slowly to Christian influences. 
Christianity has been at work for ten or twelve cent- 
uries in bringing the Anglo-Saxon race to its present 
condition of culture, and it would indeed be remark- 
able if it had accomplished the civilization and moral 
redemption of the missions in India in the less than 
one hundred years that missionaries have been 
engaged on Indian soil. But already, five years ago, 
there were some 5(),000 professing Christians in Brit- 
ish India, with a nominal Christian population of 
nearly half a million; while the additions to the 
churches compare very favorably in number with 
those reported in the churches of England or Amer- 
ica. Nor do these figures at all represent the results 
accomplished by Christian missionaries during the 
last ninety years of service. ‘* The number of actual 
converts to Christianity in India,” says Lord Law- 
rence, whose capacity and whose means of informa- 
tion Mr. Hornaday will hardly question, ‘‘does not 
by any means give an adequate result of missionary 
labors. There are thousands of persons scattered 
over India, who, from the knowledge they have ac- 
quired, either directly or indirectly, through dissem- 
ination of Christian truth and Christian principles, 
have lost all belief in Hinduism and Mohammedanism, 
and are in their conduct influenced by higher mo- 
tives, who yet fear to make an open profession of the 
change in them lest they should be looked upon as 
outcasts and lepers by their own people.” 

If another witness is needed, let it be Sir Bartle 
Frere : ‘‘ Statistical facts can in no way convey any 
adequate idea of the work done in any part of India. 
The effect is often enormous where there has not 
been a single avowed conversion. The teaching of 
Christianity amongst 160,000,000 of civilized, indus- 
trious Hindus and Mohammedans in India is effecting 
changes, moral, social, and political, which for extent 
and rapidity are far more extraordinary than any 
that have been witnessed in modern Europe.” (Or, if 
still another witness is needed, let it be Max Miller: 
‘*From what I know of the Hindus, they seem to me 
riper for Christianity than any nation that ever 
accepted the Gospel.” The unprejudiced reader will 
have little difficulty, if his judgment is to be deter- 
mined by weight of testimony, in deciding between 
these testimonies of Lerd Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, 
and Max Miller on the one side, and Mr. Hornaday’s 
declaration that ‘‘it is a waste of good material 
to send missionaries to the sticks and stones of 
India.” 

The potent fact, gratefully acknowledged by the 
English Government, and frankly testified to by ob- 
servant travelers of every form of faith and unfaith, 
is that whatever progress has been made in India is 
due to, not the East India Company, or the com- 
merce which it has created, or the government which 
has been far too subservient to it, but to the Chris- 
tian missionaries. To them is due the introduction 
of pure homes among a people who have scarcely 
known what home life is, the introduction of sys- 


tems of popular public education, the application of 
honesty in business administration, and the gradual 
weakening of the barriers created by pagan preju- 
dice, by priestly vested interests, and by heredity of 
caste ; to them is due the gradual abolition of the 
more cruel and the more degrading rites of pagan 
worship ; and to them even the introduction of mod- 
ern implements in domestic industry. Even as late 
as 1850 all the lumber sawed in the city of Constan- 
tinople was sawed by hand. The first saw-mill intro- 
duced into the city was brought there by a mission- 
ary. From the letter of a forign missionary to his 
brother in this country we quote a partial list of 
articles ordered for his mission station: ‘‘A grist- 
mill, with accompanying apparatus; ten pairs of 
acales ; four clocks ; axes ; stoves ; saws, both straight 
and circular; an emery wheel; a large flour-mill; a 
stationary steam-engine; a caloric engine, fiftcen 
horse-power.” These are supplies, not for com- 
merce, but for the missiwnary ; to be consecrated, 
not to money-making for himself, but the education 
of the people among whom he is stationed. Com- 
merce has, indeed, impeded rather than aided the 
educational and civilizing efforts of the missionary. 
When, under their Christian influences, the temples 
in the Madras Presidency began to be deserted, the 
English Government took them under its own protec- 
tiov, appointed the officiating priests, received the 
offerings, disburséd the expenses, and restored new 
vigor to the dying system. 

In the upper classes of the high schools in India 
half the boys are themselves already fathers. What 
can child-marriage give but a stunted race? The 
public sentiment aroused against it in India, and 
making slow but steady headway, a public sentiment 
at once recognized and enforced by the spontaneous 
law against child-marriage in the Brahmo Somaj, is 
wholly a creation of missionary effort. So also is the 
tardy respect paid to woman, the abolition of widow- 
burning, the introduction of widow-marriage, and the 
first s'eps toward woman's education. These are no 
longer confined to Christian circles ; they have become 
in some sense indigenons ; but they have all grown 
out of Christian seed-planting. Even the lines of 
caste are growing less and less impenetrable ; ‘‘ the 
mere superficial knowledge of Christianity is,” to 
quote Sir Bartle Frere again, ‘‘ the death-knell of 
caste.”’ The history of Ohristianity'’s early conflict 
with pagan Rome is being reproduced in India, 
though the movement is far more rapid ; and more 
than one incident has occurred to illustrate the 
rapidity with which results are finally accomplished 
after long years of preparatory and apparently fruit- 
less labor. At Cuddapah, for example, in the Telu- 
gu District, the London and Propagation Societies 
worked side for thirty years without gaining, to- 
gether, two hundred converts ; then, suddenly, there 
was a revival among the tribes of that region which 
had broken loose from the system of caste, and now 
the two hundred have become nearly eleven thou- 
sand. In short, whether we look at the direct or the 
indirect effect of Indian missions, whether we look 
at it from a political, a social, or a spiritual point of 
view, we find on every hand abundant confirmation 
of the tardy and therefore irresistible testimony of 
the English Government itself to the practical value 
of Ohristian missions ‘‘among the sticks and stones 
of India.” ‘‘The Government of India,” says the 
last parliamentary bluebook, ‘‘cannot but acknowl- 
edge the great obligation under which it is laid by 
the benevolent exertions made by the five hundred 
missionaries, whose blameless life, example, and self- 
denying labors are infusing new vigor into the stere- 
otyped life of the great populace placed under Euro- 
pean rule, and are preparing them to be in every 
way better men and better citizens of the great 
empire in which they dwell.” 

The real secret of such an attack upon Christian 
missions as that of Mr. Hornaday, and of the doubt- 
less honest disbelicf which underlies such an attack, 
is to be found not so much in a disbelicf in God as in 
a contempt for man. Those who agree with Mr. 
Hornaday in their estimate of Christian missions are 
apt to agree with him in their estimate of humanity. 
Their disbelief in missions is founded upon their con- 
viction that it is idle to ‘‘ seek to clothe asses with 
immortality.” Christian faith has a nobler hope for 
humanity. It believes in the essential divinity of 
manhood—a divinity often stifled and suppressed. 
It believes that the soul will grow in the light, and 
every soul, if it be but giventhe light. It believes in 
the inherent nobility of the Anglo-Saxon ; but also 
in the inherent nobility of the African, the Chinese, 


|and the Indian. It believes that men are men, not 
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beasts, and immortality the rightful prerogative and 
the possible inheritance of the lowliest and the least. 
We need not say to our readers that we believe most 
heartily in earnest, self-denying Christian labor in 
the crime-sodden quarters of New York and Chicago ; 
but it is not the men who scoff at the missions in 
Madurah who are supporting Christian missions in 
Water Street. The heart that feels for God’s poor 
feels for them alike, whatever the color of their skin 
or the accident of their locality ; and the hand which 
finds its way to the pocket for the pagan abroad is 
the hand which most quickly finds its way to the 
pocket for the pagan at home. 


THAT RICH YOUNG MAN. 


E do not agree altogether with the conclu- 
sion which our correspondent in another 
column draws from the story of the rich young ruler. 
The story, we may assume, is familiar to our readers. 
The rich young man, full of earnestness and fire, 
with a humble and reverential spirit, proving the 
first by the haste with which he ranto Christ, and 
the second by kneeling before him in the presence of 
all the multitude, desires to join Christ’s company, 
and asks what are the conditions of admission. He 
is referred to the commandments, though in Christ’s 
rehearsal of them, singularly enough, only those which 
relate to our duty to our fellow-man are mentioned. 
‘ These,” he replies, ‘‘ I have observed from my youth 
up ;” and then he asks, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” and re- 
ceives for reply the direction to go and sell what he 
has and give to the poor, and come and enter the apos- 
tleship. The reader must remember that, however 
hard this condition seemed to be, it was not different 
from that to which the other Apostles had subjected 
themselves. They had also forsaken alk to follow 
Christ, and there is reason plain to be seen in the 
requirement that in this little company of Christ and 
the twelve, who had broken away from all earthly 
ties, there should not be one possessed still of inde- 
pendence and wealth. But, passing this difficulty by, 
it still remains true that Christ said nothing about 
faith, and apparently gave no hint that it is by faith 
the soul enters into the kingdom of heaven. 

It does not, however, follow that Christ intended 
bim to enter by some other way. It is not always by 
direct method that instruction is best afforded. That 
truth is most clearly seen and most strongly held 
which we have discovered for ourselves. The modern 
evangelist would probably have taken occasion to 
preach the doctrine of justification by faith. It was 
Chris ’s custom, on the other hand, in dealing with 
inquirers, to put himself in their place, look at life 
through their eyes, and teach them truth from their 
own point of view. This isa good example for re- 
ligious teachers to follow, if they have the sagacity to 
perceive and the sympathy to enter into the condi- 
tion of tnose with whom they are dealing. So when 
the rich young ruler cries out to him, ** Good master,” 
Christ interrogates him. What do you mean ? he says. 
Why do you call me good master? And the young 
man, who has used this phrase, as we use like phrases, 
in mere conventignalism, with no real sense of the 
mastership of Christ, is not able to give an answer ; he 
is speechless. Christ leaves him to study on that prob- 
lem, and proceeds. You know the commandments, 
he says; and he recites them. And the young man, 
brought up, in the Pharisaic school, to believe that we 
enter into the kingdom of God by obeying his laws, 
replies, in perfectly good conscience, * All these have 
I kept from my youth up;” and then there is forced 
from him the expression of his experience that some- 
how this keeping has not given him peace and rest, 
and so he adds, ** What lack 1?” If Christ had at- 
tempted to show him that he lacked something, he 
would have been put on self-defense, and doubtless 
proved himself a valiant self-cdefender. Christ 
understands human nature better, and compels the 
youth to bear his own witness to his own deficiency. 
He does -not bid him keep the commandments because 
keeping the commandments is the way to eternal 
life: he bids him keep the commandments in order 
to wrest from him the acknowledgment that keep- 
ing the commandments is not the way toeternal life, 
and when they have been honestly kept something is 
still wanting, something which only a living faith in 
God anda profoun! and complete consecration of 
one’s wealth and one’s possessions to his service can 
possibly supply. 

If this interpretation of the incident is correct, it 
affords some hint to the modern preacher. It may 
be a paradox, but it is nevertheless true, that the 


preaching of the law is often the best cure for legal- 
ism, and urging a higher and stricter moral life is 
oftentimes the most direct method of leading the 
soul to a spiritual experience of self-reproach, an:! so 
to repentance, faith, and a new and divine life. 


“WE BID YOU HOPE.” 
HESE words of Goethe, repeated by Carlyle in 
the happiest and most auspicious moment of his 
toilsome life, ought to be in the heart and on the lips of 
every earnest man and woman. Half the energy of 
the world is wasted in vain regrets or in paralyzing 
despair. The world needs, more than anythirg else, a 
continual reinforcement of its faith in the noblest 
things and inits own future. Its mistakes are of small 
account so long as it is true to high aims and firm in 
the conviction that they can be realized. The mo- 
ment of waning faith and fading hope is also, 
and pre-eminently, the moment of despair. A glance 
beneath the surface of any decaying civilization in 
the past always discovers an expiring belief in prog. 
ress ; a glance beneath the surface of any advancing 
and triumphant civilization always discerns a high, 
aspiring hope which believes that all things are poasi- 
ble to those that strive. Pessimism, the religion of 
despair, once generally accepted would paralyze the 
race. 
Half the world is weary, faint-hearted, overborne by 
calamity and sorrow ; it needs, most of all, courage, 
cheer, and the contagious hope that goes from strong 
men like an atmosphere. There is a surplusage of 
truth in the world ; men know what they ought to do 
well enough, but they lack the power todo it. What 
they need above all things is impulse ; instruction is to 
be found on all sides, but power is not so common. 
Christ started with the conception of a sick and 
weury world, and he lived and taught that men might 
be comforted and healed. Strong, buoyant natures 
forget too often the hourly need of a world that is 
still sick and weary; the cry of the children does not 
shadow often enough the sunshine in which they live. 
The first, the most imperative, duty of every earnest 
man and woman is to be strong, in order that strength 
may go from them through every channel of expres- 
sion and activity. Make yourselves rich in hope, in 
order that you may have the supreme happiness of 
giving to the poor. There are men and women in every 
community who have a tonic quality in them; whose 
very presence inspires hope and reinforces faith. 
They carry in their faces a revelation of the strength 
which comes with a strong, healthy grasp upon life 
and a clear, far-sighted outlook upon its experiences 
and vicissitudes. They say, with the force of per. 
sonal example and inilueace, ‘‘ We vid you hope.” 
Is this your message to the men about you ? 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Dear. Mr. Spectator : 


Are all the distingaished-looking men who frequent the 
Astor House steps railroad magnates, bank presidents, or 
Congressmen ? One would think so, if the newspapers 
didn’t warn us that some of them may be bunco-steerers. 

The white-gloved policeman’s occupation seems to be 
gone since the stages have ceased to endanger the equanim- 
it? of timid ladies in crossing Broadway. Whero are they ? 

Why in the name of symmetry and good looks don’t the 
men hold their heads up and shoulders back when they're 
out walking? The women do, 

Is woman more curious than man’ A dozen men to one 
woman turn their beads at the rat-a-tap-tap of an electrical 
device upon a show window. 

The horses that draw the Broadway cars over the ra!ls 
look sleeker than the ones that dragged the stages over the 
stones. Is this reflection just: Make your ways smooth 
if you want to grow fat ” 

The rising ceneration of girls at the awkward age seem to 
be strong and hearty. Was it ever thus? (r are parents 
learning something about hygiene in habits and dress? 
There is hope for America if the latter ts true. 

It does seem as if women adorea dress with a tenderer 
passion than do men. The women who are out to buy 
dresses gaze rapturously into window after window, seem- 
ingly loath to make their purchase till all has been seen 
and admired or criticised. The men pass the window 
exhibitions by on the other side, go into the store, get the 
disagreeable busioess finished as quickly as possible, anc 
think about something else. What is the reason of this 
difference 

Did any one ever see a telegraph boy surrender his seat 
in a car to a lady ” 

Fourteenth Street is more entertaining than Broadway to 
the children. At any rate, they go there. Whatis the mys 
terions attraction that charms all of a trade to one spot ? 

How many pleasant people one meets on the streets that 
one would like to know! And, alas! how mapy also that 
one would rather not even see once! Where do they all 
come from, and where are they all going to’ 


Strange to meet a Turk tn full native costume in this 
crowded thoroughfare, so far from his ain conntrie, both tn 
distance and in chronology! Kut not so strange when, on 
second glance, he proves to be of African lineage, end bis 
business that of advertising a “‘ bazaar.”’ Is this a fraud, 
or only a fiction ? 

Is Broadway so comparatively uncrowded by vehicles now 
b<cause the stages are out ofthe race? (Or bas there been a 
falling off in business’ Those who ought to know say it is 
not the latter. 

The candy and apple stands along our proud Broadway 
have greatly increased in nnmbe-> within the last few years. 
They do not add tothe dignity of th's the greatest thorough- 
fare of the New World. Query: Is it true that dyspepsia 
has become much less prevalent among Huffalonians since 
they abolished these enticing institutions ? 

Is it possible the candy men can average two hundred 
sales a day—which they must do to make the proverbial 
dollar a day which ts supposed to be enough for the ‘work- 
ingman’? Perhaps they do not need to make so much, not 
being working men. 


Yours respectfully, Sam SACNTERER. 


There are a great many persons who are greatly alded in 
having their own minds made up by finding some one else 
who has a mind already made up. The character in one of 
Dickens's novels who always asked his wife totell thevisitor 
what he thought about the current questions was a typical 
man. The Spectator does not wonder at the popuiarity and 
power of the Roman Catholic Church. It is a great saving 
to have some one do your thinking for you. Were you 
never in a househoid which made the youngest boy serve as 
page? But to save the brains is worth a great deal more 
than to save the limbs : and what a relief it would be if one 
only could pay a priest and let him work out one’s religion 
for him, and take it ready made—as we do the baker, and 
save the trouble of mixing our own dough and baking our 
own loaf! Partisanship is intellectual laziness, or intel- 
lectual timidity. It is such a relief to have a party think 
for you, put the result of the thinking in a platform, and 
leave you ‘nothing to do but to cry Amen! The trouble 
just now is that the parties do not even take the trouble 
to.do the thinking; and it is a trifle humiliating to cry 
Amen toa platform that has nothinkinginit. The power 
of Mrs. Grundy in society is precisely the power of the 
priest in the church and the party leaderin politics. She 
thinks for you, tells you what is “ style,’’ and saves you the 
trouble of acquiring a taste of your own or exercising such 
as you have. Independents in Society, State, or Church are 
a select minority. Years ago Mr. Beecher put this truth 
wisely when he sald : ‘‘ All men are lazy by nature ; thinking 
comes by grace.’’ 


Merchant princes are more common than we are wont to 
think—men who have the grace to give money quietly, the 
generosity to give it largely, and the wisdom to give it 
beneficially. Witness the following little tncident, told by 
one of the friends of the late H. B. Claflin: In the crash of 
1857 @ wholesale dry-goods house in Broadway went down. 
The partners gave up everything to their creditors and went 
out into the world again poor. Some time after the business 
of the firm had' been c'osed up, one of the partners of the 
firm chanced to meet Mr. Claflin in Broadway one morning, 
when, after exchanging salutations, Mr. Claflin inquired 
what his late neighbor was doing. ‘‘ Notking,’’ was the 
reply. “‘I have nothingtodowith.”’ ‘‘ Come and see me 
at my Office to-morrow morning,’ said the great merchant, 
as he hurried away upon hiserrand. The failed merchant 
accepted the invitation, and found Mr. Claflin at his desk. 
‘* You told me yesterday,’’ said Mr. Claflin, *‘ that you were 
doing nothing, and had nothing to do with. Here ts a trifle 
to help you start again’’—at the same time placing in 
his hands a check for $10,000. “Take this,” said Mr. 
Claflin, “‘ use it as you think best, and, if fortune favors you, 
you may by and by return the money. But if it does not, 
let it go.’’ The gentleman abandoned the dry-goods busi- 
ness, and engaged in the selling of leather in theSwamy, and 
was siccessfal, but died some ten years ago. 

Daniel Webster is reported as having said that it requires 
genius to state afact. It requires genius to discover it, 
or even to see it. There is no lying equal to partisan lying, 
and no partisan lying ejual to pious partisan lying. Statis- 
tics are like children’s blocks: you can build anything with 
them you please. Figures never lie! ‘There is nothing that 
lies so like figures. If vou do not believe ft, suspend youtr- 
self between the authentic statistics of lrofeasor Samnuer 
and those of Judge Kelley, between the idealism of Yale and 
the hard coal and iron of Pennsylvania. (Or try to strike a 
balance between the figures of Neal Dew and those of the 
Internal Revenue returns of the United States Government. 


IN AND ABOUT -BOSTON. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPON DENT.] 
ABOR problems now disturb the peace of the com- 
munity, especially among tle shoe men. The 
Knights of Labor are persistent in urging their claims 
and ordering strikes, sometimes to the distrust as well! 
as discomfort of individual workmen. Evidently the 
leaders of the organizations are living from the earnings 
of common wage earners. Last spring the Boston Tal- 
lors’ Protective Union ordered a strike of the men In the 
employ of Mr. Somers, on Park Strect, not because they 
demanded higher pay, but becan.w Mr. Somers would 
not discharge one non union man. The Union ordered 


& watch to be established, and ful!owed messengers who 
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were sent out with work to be done in other places. 
They hired an offensive-looking negro to carry a banner 
in front of Mr. Somers’s place of business, on which was 
printed an order bidding all members of the Union to 
keep away till the strike should end. Large crowds 
were aitracted; the walks were blocked; and, after 
some two weeks, a writ was granted, and the negro was 
tried for creating a nuisance ; he was convicted, and 
fined fifty dollars and costs. Other arrests were'made, 
and several men were convicted, and fined fifty dollars 
and costs. All of these cases were appealed. The 
crowds dispersed, but Mr. Somers could not get work- 
men; not from New York or Philadelphia. At last 
there was 8 compromise. [Recently the cases of appeal 
came up in the Superior Court, but they were allowed 
to go almost by default, and the men were discharged. 
The judge below found the law clear and the evidence 
ample ; the court above, by some inexplicable metamor- 
phosis, could not ‘‘see it in that light.” To-day the 
Tailors’ Protective Union dictates who shall make the 
clothes for the gentlemen of Boston. 

In Brockton the lasters have been on a strike by order 
from the Knights of Labor. At this writing a compro- 
mise has been agreed to by joint committees, but it may 
require one or two weeks toarrange the details and clear 
the way for the factories to again begin work. The 
rules adopted are on the basis of an eleven months’ con- 
tract, and are as follows: The first rule acknowledges 
the right of the manufacturer to employ or discharge 
help. The second says that a person discharged because 
he is a member of any labor organization may take his 
case before the board of arbitration. The third says 
that each factory is to regulate its own working hours, 
but in no case shall a day’s work exceed ten hours ex- 
cept in order to fill orders in time. The fourth provides 
for an arbitration committee of each organization to act 
with the executive committee of the manufacturers in 
the settlement of differences of prices. The fifth pro- 
vides that there shall be neither lockout nor strike nor 
cessation of work on the part of either party pending 
the discussion of any dispute. The sixth says that no 
contract shall be given in any department covered by a 
labor organization unless the standard price is paid on 
all work, The seventh says that there shall be no inter- 
ference with the employment or wages of hands hired 
by the week or day when the wages are satisfactory to 
the employer and employee, so that competent workmen 
may be protected. The eighth, ninth, and tenth con- 
cern the appointment of boards of arbitration and thelr 
methods of procedure. The eleventh provides for the 
course of action of grievance committees. The twelfth 
says that complaints must be made to the board at the 
first meeting of the board after the cause thereof shall 
arise. 

This outline may serve as the basis for fuller develop- 
ment and establishment of the principle of arbitration. 

A largely attended meeting of the shoe and leather 
men in Boston and other places took preliminary steps 
Jast week toward a permanent organization, the object 
of which shall be to protect themselves against the 
demands of the Knights of Labor. There was not har- 
mony in their deliberations, and the rules and principles, 
when the organization shall be completed, cannot now 
be given. These men represent large capital. 

Thus labor and capital are coming face to face in tre- 
mendous grapple. Nothing would be more financially 
disastrous or more untoward to general business pro- 
priety than for these two great co-ordinate interests to 
organize simply to fight each other. If belligerency 
shall be the animating spirit, each can do the other ir- 
reparable injury. But if each organization shall have 
common sense, show its strength not to alarm, but to be 
respected in proportion as it is self-respecting, their 
forces will confront each other not to menace, but to 
inspire confidence and reasonable understanding. Equl- 
table adjustment is the desideratum. The labor ques- 
tion is now at the front, and, as Sumner said of slavery, 
it will not be settled till it is made right. 

Municipal elections are now the order of the day. It 
is curious to note how the votes on liquor license oscil- 
late from year to year. Last year Waltham, which just 
became a city, elected an out-and-out Prohibitiontst for its 
first Mayor, and voted no license. This year a new man 
was chosen Mayor, and a decided vote given a favor of 
license. Cambridge has had a remarkably good adminis- 
tration the past year, the Hon. W. E. Russell, but twenty- 
nine years of age, having conducted affairs on an econom- 
ic basis, at the same time carrying on large constructive 
works to increase the water supply, and bringing the 
year round with $45,000 in the treasury. Mr. Russell 
will be reelected without opposition. In Cambridge 
municipal elections are made non-partisan. 

Boston will have two candidates for Mayor: one, the 
Hon. Hugh O’Brien, the only Catholic mayor the city 
hasever chosen. He has been a good officer, but the two 
boards have bad men in them, and it is extremely hard 
to secure reforms, however zealous the Mayor may be. 
The city needs renovating, which could easily be done 
if municipal affairs could be taken out of party politics. 
The Republicans have nominated ex-Sheriff Clark, who 


is a formidable candidate, and there is a possibility, 
perhaps a probability, that he may be elected. 

Dr. McKenzile’s church in Cambridge will observe 
its 250th anniversary February 11. <A quarter of a mil- 
lennium on these shores not only measures the larger 
part of our civilization, it measures changes in modes of 
thought and of tenets that are remarkable. The Rev. 
Mr. Shepard, the first pastor of this church—a most 
estimable and amiable man—held, with others at that 
time, that infants may be eternally lost before they are 
born. There were elect and non-elect infants, accord- 
ing to the stern theology of that time. How pleasant it 
is, in looking back into the hearts of those heroic found- 
ers of a new State, to see that they were kind and gentle 
and loving in spite of the hardness of theircreeds! But 
notwithstanding the great social and religious changes 
that have come to pass, the brcad and sweet principles 
of Plymouth Rock, as they were wafted over the sea by 
the counsel and prayers of Robinson, are still, in the 
petential sense, the dominant forces of our civilization, 
and will continue to be, I fondly believe, for another 
quarter millennium. 

Recent statistics of the Baptist churches of New 
Hampshire show a present membership of 8,851, an in- 
crease of 139 the past year; but, as compared with the 
reports of forty years ago, thera is a large relative fall- 
ing off, the numbers reaching, in 1844, 10,600. This 
highest point was reached at the time of the Miller ex- 
citement concerning the end of the world, and was 
followed by a marked reaction, which affected all de- 
nominations, the decrease among the Baptists leaving 
them but 7,649 members in 1857. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


‘ILE story of the burning of the buildings at Quit- 
man, Ga., November 17, occupied by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association for the instruction of colored 
youth, was related to the Congregational ministers at 
their meeting Monday morning, with a simplicity and 
pathos which suffering only can give. More deliberately 
fiendish treatment than the principal of this school, the 
Rev. J. H. Parr, and his lady teachers have recelved 
from ‘“‘ the chivalry ” of this part of our country it would 
be hard to find. Mr. Parr was told in the early autumn 
that the school was not wanted, that it would not be 
tolerated, etc., etc. Anonymous letters were sent him 
warning him to leave, shots were fired at him through 
the windows of the room in which he slept, gravel was 
thrown into the faces of the ladies as, in the cool of the 
evening, they sat on the piazz: of the building in which 
they lived and taught. Still they remained at their post 
of duty. Morethan one hundred colored children re 
ceived daily instruction. Finally the buildings were 
kerosencd, and fired at midnight, at the risk of the in- 
mates’ lives, and when the flames broke forth no attempt 
was made by persons who now repudiate the deed to 
put them out, or to providé for those thus suddenly 
rendered homeless. The principal and his wife will lose 
not less than $500, and the lady teachers a goodly sum 
also. The buildings destroyed were in a part of the coun- 
try where it is claimed that the sense of honor is high, 
and ata time when we are told that the issues of the 
war are ‘‘ dead issues,” and that to doubt the fairness of 
elections at the South, or to charge the South with 
neglect of the common courtesies of life even to the 
those who come frcm the North to teach negroes, is ‘‘ to 
wave the bloody shirt!’ Neverthelees the ministers 
who heard the recital on Monday, in carefully drawn 
resolutions expressed thelr sympathy with Mr. Parr 
and his associates in their losses and their sufferings, as 
well as withthe American Missionary Association in the 
interruption of its work and the destruction of its 
property, and, assuming that, as they themselves assert, 
the citizens of Quitman deprecate the act, called upon 
them promptly to make good the losses sustained, to 
recall and protect the teachers this outrage has sent 
away, or else be content to abide under the suspicion 
of sympathizlog with the incendiaries in their nefarious 
work, and to incur the indignation of justice-loving 
people everywhere. It is hinted that this restoration of 
property will be made. For the sake of the South, 
especially, I trust that it will be prompt and complete, 
and tbat the disgrace which Coventry in Connecticut 
incurred fifty years ago in burning the home which 
Patience Crandall had opened as a school for colored 
girls will not be incurred by prohibition-loving Georgia 
in this year of grace 1885. 

Christian people in Chicago have this weex been fa- 
vored with a Conference for Christian Life—work and 
hope and divine healing—conducted by the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, of New York. Mr. Simpson has been aided by 
the Rev. John Cookman, of the same city, Mrs. Baxter 
and Mrs. Stroud Smith, of England, and Miss Carrie F. 
Judd, of Buffalo. Some of the sessions have been 
largely attended. The audience-room, even to the gal- 
leries, of the First Methodist Church, Clark and Wash- 
ington Streets, has been crowded. With the split of 
the meetings no one can find fault. Those who have 


conducted them are evidently sincere in thelr desire to 
lead their fellow-Christians up to a higher and better 
Christian life. They believe in the speedy coming of 
the Lord Jesus, and are not slow in detecting signs of 
his near approach ; they believe that sickness {s caused 
by sip ; that God does not wish us to bear it patiently or 
to look upon it as coming from him, but to ask him to 
heal us. And this he does, they say, when we have 
faith enough to cast away our medicinal remedies and 
trust ourselves entirely to his healing grace. 

Testimony to the reality of more than 150 cures 
wrought in answer to prayer accompanied with anoint- 
ing were given, and many were led by that test!mony 
to seek curesin the same way. Several affirm that their 
prayers have been answered, but so far as I can judge 
it is not yet certain that any permanent cures have been 
effected. It is hard to see why the testimony of persons 
whose word would be taken on other matters sheuld 
not be taken in regard to the healing which they them. 
selves have received. And yet it is the judgment of the 
community that it cannot be taken, that these cures are 
not just what they are declared to be, that when cures 
have been wrought as reported they have been brought 
about by the influence of one person upon another, and 
not by the refusal to calla physician or to employ tho 
remedies which Christians generally belleve that God 
expects them to employ, and will punish them for not 
employing. 

While there is danger lest some be led astray, it is 
doubtless true that, upon the whole, conferences like the 
one which closed on Thursday do good. They stimulate 
Christian zeal, stir us up to fresh consecration, strengthen 
faith, and persuade us toa more zealous study of the 
Word of God. 

The death, Thursday, at Fond du Lac, of the Hon. 
Wiliflam Aldrich, for four years one of our Representa- 
tives in Congress, by apoplexy, comes very soon after that 
of Vice-President Hendricks. Mr. Aldrich was greatly 
loved and honored in Chicago. He was a business man, 
and a man of spotless integrity. It was through his 
influence that the merchants of the West were per- 
mitted by special act of Congress to enjoy equal privi- 
leges in importing goods from Europe with mercbants 
atthe East. Mr. Aldrich was senior warden of Bishop 
Cheney’s church. 

Thursday evening the Rev. Dr. John F. Thompson 
gave a lecture at the Centenary Methodist Church on the 
Argentine Republic. Having lived at Buenos Ayres for 
many years, his statements were listened to with great 
interest. He believes that the South American Repub- 
lic is the coming Republic of the world; that in re- 
sources and climate and situation she has no superior. 
With 1,200,000 square miles of territory, and a tem pera- 
ture whose mean is seventy-two degrees, and indus- 
tries which are already assuming large proportions, Dr. 
Thompson thinks that her future is assured. [Ile is 
specially anxious that the duty on wool be removed, so 
that the United States may have its share of the trade 
which is now carried on between South America and 
Europe. It seems that our trade is only one-third of 
that of Belgium, and less than half of that of France or 
England ; and the reason is that our tariff on wool 
drives the Argentines from our markets. 

The paper read at the meeting of the Prohibitionists 
this week was by Professor Mathews, upon ‘The 
Economic Aspects of the Waste in Liquor-Drinking.” 
According to his figures, 79,000,000 gallons of distilled 
liquors were consumed in 1884, at a cost of $553,000,000. 
He estimates the value of the beer consumed at $316,000, - 
000. The liquor bill is equal, he says, to the wages 
of 6,000,000 of our laboring classes, and as it is largely 
met out of their earnings, the enormous waste it entails 
upon the country can easily be inferred. It is gratifying 
to be able to report that the revenue from distilled 
liquors last year, as reported by United States officials, is 
$10,000,000 less than the year before. This may be be. 
cause less whisky has been distilled, through overpro- 
duction in previous years ; but, whatever the cause, any 
real diminution of revenue from a source like this is an 
indication of the growth of a temperance rentiment 
among our people. Here, too, it should be added that 
the saloon-keepers of our city, fearing lest an attempt 
be made, in accordance with the law, to close thelr 
saloons on Sunday, are preparing a pamphlet for wide 
distribution, in which they claim the right to sell on 
that day on the ground that 500,000 of the 650,000 
people who have their homes here, being of foreign birth 
or descent, demand it. They demand alsc—at least a 
majority of them do—the abolition of our Sunday alto- 
— To neither of these demands do we propose to 
yield. 

We are looking with great interest to the conference 
to be held next week in Cincinnati upon the needs of 
the great cities. The question of their evangelization, or, 
rather, their redemption from the barbarism of selfish. 
nets and vice and infidelity, is the burning question of 
the hour. The ‘ Alarm,” a sheet devoted to anarchy, 
and having asits motto, ‘‘ The tools belong to the toli- 
ers ; the product to the producers,” thus assuming that 
capitalists have no rights, boldly asserts, in its leading 
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article in the number for November 28, on the desira- 
bility of a union between the “ black and red interna- 
tlonale,” that ‘‘ revolutionary Socialists the world over 
have one aim in common; viz., the destruction of 
political, social, and industrial systems, and the reorgan- 
ization of society upon a co operative basis, without 
commerce or profit moncery. The desired end fs to be 
accomplished by peaceful agitation, the agitation of 
wage-slaves, and organization with a view to revolution- 
ary action ; by adopting such methods of warfare as 
science has placed in our power, and by turning the 
weapons which the /ovrgeo’s clasts use against us 
upon themselves.” The same Issue fills ten col- 
umnos with the names and places of meeting of labor 
groups throughout the country, and reports the 
circulation of 387,507 books, pamphlets, and circulars 
the last six months under the auspices of the Interna. 
tional. As this literature is all of it inflammatory, and 
full of appeals to the laborer to look upon his employer 
en all circumstances and under all conditions as his enemy, 
we need not wonder that the relations between labor and 
capital still continue to be strained, or that there are 
underlying difficulties in city evangelization which are not 
always taken into account, and which are very bard to 
mect. The attllude of the paper toward Christianity 
and the churches will appear from a single quotation : 
‘“* As a somewhat noted communist of a former age, J. 
Christ, cnce remarked, Suflicfent unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” The relgn of anarchy would be the reign 
of irreligion and selfishness, 


WHY THE CHINESE MUST GO. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


AVING read with much Interest your remarks con- 

cerning the recent trouble between the white labor- 
ers and the Chinese at this place, I have taken patns to in- 
terview some of those most violent In their denunciations 
of the poor Chinamen, with the view of ascertaining the 
main grievance against them. Of course, the old charge, 
that they are the cause of low wages now ruling, and 
are constantly offering their services at lower rates than 
the white laborer, etc., fs brought up, but the matin 
argument for driving the Chinaman from this regton, 
and in fact from the country, fs that they hoard their 
money, living in the humblest manner and exclusively 
by themselves, and send their earnings back to China 
instecd of epending them here. 

As I stood in the midst of a group of these laborers, 
at their usual lounging place, in the vicinity of a grog- 
shop, thelr appearance at once indicated in what man- 
ner their money was squandered (4 drunkard’s nose is 
not painted in water colors). I made bold to propound 
the question to them: ‘‘Is it not better for these poor 
Chinamen to ilve quietly and decently, and send thelr 
surplus carnings home, than to spend {it as a majority of 
you do, in ruining body, mind, and eoul, besides the 
example you are setting to your children ?” Not one of 
the number ventured a response, doubtless feeling, as 
they seemed to, the absurdity of their argument. Many 
of these law violators are unnaturalized men—foreign- 
ers, who never intend to become cit!zens, yet attempting 
to dictate to the poor Chinamen. Very few American 
citizens are found ainong them. They are a rough class 
of men, and at the bottom of most of the mischief 
around the city, while the Chinamen are, generally 
speaking, peaceable, orderly, and law-abiding, and 
strictly mind their own business. 

Asan American citizen, I was mortified to see these 
foreign roughs actually driving the Chinamen like cattle 
from the city, the poor fellows loaded down with their 
worldly goods, not knowing where to go. The poor 
Celcestials who are in our country deserve protection, and 
severe punishment should be meted out to those forelgn 
roughs who presume to dictate as they have done. Pres- 
ident Cleveland is acting wisely in giving attention to 
the matter. H, E. 8. 

Tacoma, Washington Territory. 


VICE-PRESIDENT HENDR!CKS’S 
FUNERAL. 


HE ceremonies attending the interment of the re 

mains «f the late Vice-President of the United 
States at Indianapolis on Tuesday of last week were 
solemn and impressive. The chief streets and public 
buildings of the State capital were heavily draped in 
mourning goods, and especial attention was paid to the 
elaborate draping of the County Court-House, where, 
until Monday evening, the body Jay in state. Generally 
speaking, the decorations were simple and massive. 
Mottoes or legends were rare, the most noticeable being 
those bearing Mr. Hendricks’s last words, ‘‘I am free at 
last.” The display of floral designs at the Court-House 
and at the church was extensive and beautiful. Promi- 


nent among them was a representation in flowers of the 
log cabin in Ohio in which Mr. Hendricks was born, 
sent by ladies of Shelbyville, where he formerly lived. 
Many rare and beautiful flowers were sent from the 
White House conservatories. 


On the casket lay also a 


simple wreath from the little village of Fultonham, 
Ohio, where Mr. Hendricks was born. 

As early as Sunday the inpouring of people from the 
country became noticeable in Indfanapolis, and on 
Monday, when the public were admitted to the Court- 
House, the streets were thronged. It is estimated that 
some fifty thousand people pessed the ccftin. On Tues- 
day morning the members of the Cabinet, Senatortfal 
and Congressional Committees arrived, together with 
delegations from several cities, and from leer! and po- 
litical associations. On Monday night Mrs. Hendricks 
pald her Jast visit to her dead husband, the Court House 
being closed to all others. ‘in Tuesday the business of 
the city was almost entirely suspended, and the line of 
the funeral procession was crowded with multitudes 
who {n general behaved with the decorum due the 
occasion, though there were not wanting signs of Idle 
curiosity and restless {mpatience. The casket was borne, 
about half-past one o'clock, into St. Paul's Church, a 
structure holding about a thousand auditors; admis 
sion was by invitation only. The funeral address was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Jenckes, the rector, who was 
assisted in the service by reveral distinguished clerzy- 
men. After referring to the lessons that mizht be 
drawn from Mr. Ifendricks’s earller years of compara- 
tive trial and privation, and his exemplary private life 
and growth incharacter, Dr. Jenckes sald : 

* Then in maturer years we have this sturdy, hearty man, 
with a strong mind and a warm heart in a sound hody, 
essaying an active, earnest, prominent part in the affairs of 
his State and country—as an able and successful advocate, 
as a painstaking and conscientious legislator, both helping 
to build a new constitution in his State and adjust it to 
the complicated relations of the whole people, and also 
enacting a distinguished part in the national legislation and 
in both Houses of Congress; as the able manager of the 
public landed interests of the country; as the second offi- 
cer in the administration of the great nation. Ile was 
everywhere and always the same able, conservative, con- 
scientious, and consistent character which he early illus- 
trated when first be started out on life's arena of trial anc 
of conflict and of triamph, and sowed the precious seed of 
honor, virtue, and temperance.”’ 


In the formation of the funeral procession, which In 
its military and clvil features was an imposing pageant, 
there were four grand divisions, the first consisting of 
State and other military organizations. In the second 
grand division, following the hearse, came a carriage 
containing Mrs. Thomas A. Hendricks, Mrs. S. W. 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh Thornton. The suc. 
ceeding twelve carriages contained relatives and near 
friends. Ex President Hayes occupled the next car- 
riage, and was followed in regular order by members of 
the Cabinet, United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, Governors and staffs, United States Judiciary, 
ex-United States Senators and Representatives, United 
States military officers, State cfficers of Indiana, followed 
by the presidents and faculties of universities and col.- 
leges, the mayors of cities, and other civil officlals. 
The third division was composed of all non military 
organizations. The fourth division was made up of 
local municipal organizations. 

The procession was greatly retarded by the masses of 
people, but at last reached the beautiful spot of inter- 
ment at Crown Hill Cemctery, where a family monu- 
ment, some thirty feet high, was erected three years 
ago. The scenes at the grave were brief but impresstve. 
The casket was borne tothe grave, the venerable Bishop 
Knickerbocker preceding it and reading the verzes for 
the dead ; and, after the !owering of the casket, the Rev. 
Dr. Jenckes read the committal service, the Bishop 
closing with prayer and benediction. (nly the widow 
and her supporters approached to the grave, the rematn- 
ing multitude standing off, silent spectators. While the 
service was read the Congressional Committee, the 
members of the Cabinet, and other distinguished visit. 
ors stood upon the other side of the grave. The words 
of the clergy were now and then drowned by the sound 
of the minute-gun, which kept firing until after the 
interment was over. 

The Cabinet was represented’ by Secretary of State 
Bayard, Secretary Lamar, Secretary Whitney, Secretary 
Endicott, and Postmaster-General Vilas. The Supreme 
Bench of the Untted States was represented by Assoclate 
Justices Matthews and Blatchford. The United States 
Senate was represented by Senators Edmunds, Allison, 
Pugh, Harris, Conger, Blair, Dolph, Vest, Beck, Cam. 
den, Vance, Jones, \ oorhces, Payne, Palmer, and Har 
rison. The committee representing the Llouse of Repre- 
sentatives was composed of W. R. Morrison, J. Blount, 
H. A. Herbert, W.S. Holman, W. M. Springer, W. P. 
Hepburn, 8S. B. Ward, W. W. Phelps, J. J. Klelocr, 
Thomas Ryan, and P. Dunn. The number of active 
and ex members of the Lower [louse present addition 
to those named was large. The Governors of Indiana, 
Ohio, I}nois, and Kentucky were present, attended by 
their staffs and numerous Stateofticers| Major General 
Schotield was the chief representative of the United 
States army present. Ex President Hayes and General 
William T. Sherman were distinguished guests, the lat- 
ter accompanying a delegation from St. Louls. 


A PLEA FOR WAGE-WORKERS. 


HE remarks in your {ssue of November 1° by 
‘*Connecticut Free-Trader” seem to me so much 
at variance with what I consider the true bearings and 
the workings of the tariff that Iam constrained to make 
a rejoinder in a spirit which means to be fair, and, in all 
sincerity and honesty, such a reply as a Christian ought 
to make, and in the line of Christian teaching. The 
golden test of any doctrine is that of Jesus Christ, who 
sald that a tree is known by itsfruit. We do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles; and so I say of pro- 
tection and free trade, let them be judged by their 
fruits; if under the shade of protection our common 
people, the wage-workers, are more prosperous than 
under free trade in any other country, let the tree grow : 
if not, then cut itdown. But tocommence. I will tell 
you a true story, and it will help the readers of The 
Christian Union to understand. In the year 1“ a 
Scotch firm tought an extensive water privilege in 
Worcester County, Maes., and built a factory, and frn- 
ported some machinery and a number of hands, incluc- 
ing several families, and commenced to manufacture 
goods similar to the kind produced fn Scotland, where 
they employed something over 2,000 hands. After a 
lapse of two years, the senfor partner visited this coun 
try, and I had the pleasure of a friendiy call from him. 
and naturally our conversation was upon business and 
its prospects, etc ; and, among other questions, I asked 
him what he thought of our tariff. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
‘for my Interests in Scotland I would prefer no tariff, 
of course, but for my investments {n this country {t would 
be destructive to my Interests now to remove it. I 
am so well established here now, I trust your Congress 
will not meddle with it. But,” said he, “if l werea 
mechante or factory operative, I should certainly hope 
for a continuance of a protective tariff, same as you 
have now. There is among my help brought over here 
one family, who have wrought a long time for us at our 
works in Scotland, and the man was a specially faithful, 
industrious man, and had several children nearly grown, 
who work with him in the mills. Of course,” said 
he, ‘‘ I had to pay them much better wages here than In 
Scotland, else they would not be contented or at all 
salisfied ; and I did not care to be changing help, and, 
besides, it would not be just to bring such a family so 
far from home, and I doubt if they would consent to 
come unless they recelved what they call ‘ \merican’ 
wages; they knew the cost of many things was higher 
here than at home, and did not really know what it 
would cost them to live, so I paid them fair wages, pro- 
portionate to what Americans were getting for similar 
labor about us. I had heard nothing directly from them 
since they left Scotland until [ saw the man at our factory 
in Massachusetts on my arrival there some two weeks 
since. As I shook hands with him, I said, ‘Sandle, 
how are you getting along in America; are you com- 
fortable here * ‘ Aye,’ said he, ‘1 am doin’ very weel,’ 
and he sald that In the past year he had put into the 
savings bank a round $500, which was /fire (wcs as 
much as he could save in Scotland when business was 
good, the matter of £20 being about the limit.” ‘‘ But,” 
said I, ‘‘how about the purchasing power of money 
he saves ? is it as good as he expected ? had he not rather 
live at home with his little savings than be bere with 
his larger earnings?” ‘‘ No, I think not. I tried his 
mind on that point, and when I suggested something to 
Intimate he might soon return to Scotland, he turned 
pale, and sald very decidedly he did not wish to return 
to Scotland : he preferred to remain in America the 
rest of his days ; they bad a nice scbool here and church, 
their tenement had several nice rooms, and they could 
live more comfortably than at home; they had made 
acquaintances, and were getting to feel at home kere. 
And I suppose the others who came over have similar 
experience; at any rate, I don’t see why they should 
not.” 

Now, the manufacturer above {s not an {solated case ; 
there are a good many factories in this country built 
with foreign capital ; thousands of wcerkers come from 
Europe and earn an honest living in them. And I ask 
‘* ree Trader” to say whether it is a benefit or not to 
this country that capital and labor should come here 
and operate, or that they should spend their efforts on 
foreign soil and eend their goods home, and thus with- 
draw the wealth to those countries, 

When I was a Jad and attended school, among cther 
studies I had a recitation in Comstock’s Philesopby, and 
they used to show that action and reaction were equal, 
and it was illustrated by a diagram of four or five ivory 
balls suspended by strings of ejual length from arecd 
above; when the balls were at rest they were in a 
straight line and touched each other, but if cne was 
withdrawn and allowed to imploge upon its fellow its 
force was communicated through all the Intermediates to 
the last ball, which was swung out about as far as the 
fall of the first one, the Intermediates remaining com 
paratively quiet. So 1 can see it isin society ; you may 
pass laws to affect the manufacturer and the capitalist, 
and the resultant blow comes finally to the Jabor-r and 
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operator, and he has to stand the shock. Every time 
Free-Trader goes to the store to buy him & hat or a coat, 
he denounces the tariff, says he is robbed by it, wants 
it abolished, says the manufacturer is living on a bounty 
from government. Suppose the dealer agrees with him, 
and says the manufacturer gets too much, and concedes 
something to Free-Trader; when dealer sees manu- 
facturer he tells him that he has got to se'l hats or coats 
thirty per cent. less—he is robbing Free-Trader, and the 
tariff helps him to do so; and dealer and Free-Trader 
are a majority, and have voted to remove the tariff, and 
it is now to be free trade. Manufacturer sees he has got 
to succumb, for if he don’t he has got to meet the 
foreign manufacturer's ‘‘friendly competition.” 
rather than lose the business, he goes home to his factory 
and tells his workers he has sad news for them, for 
hats and coats have declined in price thirty per cent. 
on account of the removal of the tariff, and, rather than 
starve in idleness, ‘‘I know,” he says, ‘‘ you had rather 
work for just one-half your present wages, for I cannot 
compete with foreign manufacturers unless you work at 
the same rate of wages that their hands do. Iam sorry, 
but I think, as Free-Trader does, that you will soon learn 
to be economical, that you will share in the general 
‘come down’ of prices, and it won't cost you so much 
to live,so that by eating meat only once a week, and 
putting your families in tenements of only one room, 
your rent and expense for furniture will be a great deal 
less, and you will be finally just as happy on half the 
Wages as on what you have now.” 

Now, what will they do? The blow from the Free- 
Trader has passed through wholesaler and reta{ler and 
manufacturer, and the worker, being an outsider, has to 
meet the ehock without being able to find any one to 
whom he can impart it, and he is knocked out accord. 
ingly, like the last of the ivory balls in Comstock’s 
Philosophy. Now, perhaps, they will strike. Free- 
Trader doesn’t suffer; he is a man who has inherited 
wealth and owns stocks and bonds, or else he has a fixed 
salaty from endowments in a college. Wholesaler 
thinks he can sell about as many hats and coats and 
make about as much at the low figures as at the high, 
and #0 does the retailer; manufacturer hates to lose his 
profits, and insists that the workers sha! go on at less 
wages. But the workers grow turbulent and noisy; they 
discuss the question one with another ; they hold meet- 
ings, they pass resolutions, they get hotter and hotter in 
denunciation of all who are not workers or in 
sympathy with them. Professed ministers of the Gos- 
pel tryjto preach to them to submit to the powers that be, 
to be patient with their trials and content with their lot ; 
the minister tells them that he looks forward to the time 
when the miliennium will set in, and the whole earth 
will be at peace, and the lion and the lamb will lie down 
together ; he tells them the lion is peacefully disposed, 
and is ready to lie down now, but the lamb is rude 
and obstinate, and won’t—these lambs were always 80 
unmanageable ; and they won’: hearken to the volce of 
the preacher, but call him a hypocrite. 

This is no fancy picture. 1 have been a: ong work 
ers certaln)y for full forty years past, and I know very 
well their dispositions, and what I say none can deny. 
These strikers lose their heads; they get almost crazy, 
and one or two per cent, of them will commit some 
criminal act. I don’t say Free-Trader is responsible, 
any more than wholesaler or retailer or manufacturer, 
but they are combined sgainst workers, and yet they 
wonder at their actions, and can see *‘ danger ahead.” 

‘Free Trader's” argument is very plausible, and his 
theory I cannot criticise, but {it makes me think of an 
occurrence of some twenty-five years ago, in which the 
manager of a mil! and the overseer of his spioning-room 
disagreed about the best way to make a desired improve- 
mentina machine for spinning, whereby the production 
could be improved and labor save] at the same time. 
The manager, being the master, of course insisted that 
his theory should be tried first; which was, of course, 
very fully and faithfully tried for some time, but at Jast ft 
was abandoned because the work was imperfect. Then 
he consented that the oversecr should try his theory, 
which he did, and with immediate and perfect success ; 
and when the overseer showed him samples of his per- 
fect work, the manager still insisted that his theory was 
the only ove that would produce good work, and the 
overseer’s Was a very poor theory. ‘‘ Well,” says the 
overseer, ‘‘ there ate the goods. For my part, 1 had 
rather make a good article on a poor theory than make 
a poor article on the best theory in the world.’ And to 
eay I. I had much ratber have a prosperous people 
under a } or theory of protection than suffer poverty 
and privution uuder the best free-trade theory iu the 
world. 

One word about quinine, which ‘ Free-Trader” 
brings up. I judge by tbat that he must be first cousin 
to the “ Parson Merchant,” who claims the sole honor 
of reducing the ‘* blood tax” upon that drug, but 
I cannot deny what he says; I think the price of 
quinine is as he says ; but, of course, never having taken 
a dose in my life, cannot discuss that subject with satis- 


faction. 
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In conclusion, I will only say that I have tried to pre- 
sent the case honestly as it appears to me from long ex- 
perience in shops and factories both as an employee 
and employer, and I think that the wisest course is, if 
we musét legislate, to not imperil the workingmans in. 
terest, but if he is getting good wages to let him continue 
so; ‘‘let well enough alone.” I claim that working- 
men will average as much moral excellence per capita 
as, OF more than, students or any class of non-workers 
whatsoever. They are satisfied with fair and reason- 
able treatment, and they constitute the majority in 
attendance at church, and their children at school, and 
why should law-makers seek to disturb thiselement? 1 
claim that the merchant makes generally more profit out 
of the goods thanthe manufacturer. If ‘‘ Free-Trader” 
buys & hat at a dollar and a half he must give the whole- 
saler some, the retailer some, the manufacturer some, 
and the worker some, but what he undertakes to wreneh 
out of the manufacturer, I have shown, comes out of 
and causes suffering to the worker, whu ia robbed of his 
former means of livingevery time. It is poesible that if 
free trade were adopted by this Government the 
third or fourth generation hence might on the whole 
be better off than now, but that is impracticable. Mer- 
chants and bulls and bears do not struggle for a great 
philanthropic principle, but itis a fight either for money 
or position or power. ‘‘ Friendly competition” is well 
exemplified by the contest between such giants as the 
New York Central and West Shore Railroads; and 
‘* Free-Trader” means manufacturers of Europe and this 
country to have similar contests, and the wage-workers 
take the net results of the struggle in increased poverty 
and destitution. I cleim it will increase all these Euro- 
pean orders of Socialism, Communism, Nihilism, etc., 
to say nothing of crimes generally. That the tariff may 
not be disturbed is the prayer of 

Ruopve IsLAND MANUFACTURER. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
II, 
THE CAUSE OF HARD TIMES. 


HANTYTOWN Is a4 village containing five hundred 
families. Of these, five are families of wealth. They 
live on the hill, with ample grounds about each house, 
and with all the money that is needed for a gencrous 
supply of every comfort and every luxury. The other 
495 families live in thevalley. Theirincome, when they 
have work, averages one dollar a day, ora trifle over 
$300 a year; the men do not always work full time, 
but the women and children do some work—facts which 
in the political economy of the Shanytown resident about 
balance each other; so that we shall not be far from 
right if we put their average income at $300 a year per 
family. The chilkfren are mostly barefoot, and the 
cobbler of the village is half thetime outof work. The 
people on the hil] patronize him all that they can, because 
he is sober and isdustrious, and they would rather give 
him work than elther give him money or Jet him starve. 
But many a day the tap! tap! tap! of bis hammer on 
his lapstore {3 not to be heard ; not because there are no 
children in Sbantytown to be shod, but because their 
fathers have no money to pay for shoeing them, and so 
they have to wear nature's covering, and let the kindly 
earth harden and brown it to the color and the tough. 
ness of shoe-leather. It is easy to see the cause of Sam 
Shoemaker's hard times: and they are sometimes very 
bard. It is not overproduction ; It is under-demand. 
It is not that he has supplied all the feet of his village 
with shoes: it is that there aro a great many feet that 
have to go barefoot for want of money to buy shoes. 

Ten miles up the valley is the agricultural village of 
Farmingtown. There is not a stone house in the vil- 
lage, nor a five-acre park ; and there are five in Shanty- 
town. But neither is there a tenement-house; and 
Shantytown has four. The taxable wealth of the two 
towns is the same; they yield the same revenue to the 
State ; but there are no very rich people in Farmingtown, 
and none very poor. All the children are well shed in 
Farmipngtown, and it keeps two shoemakers busy all the 
time, and there {is quiie a demand for a third; and 
Farmingtown imports a good many boots and shoes from 
Lyon besides. Comparing Shantytown and Farming- 
town, it is quite clear that the cause of hard times is not 
overproduction ; for in Farmingtown, where the most 
shoes are produced, there are two shoemakers busy all 
the day ; while in Shantytown, where most of the chil- 
dren go barefoot, the one shoemaker is idle half the 
time. 

What {s true of Shantytown {s true of the country at 
large. The cause of hard times is not overproduction, 
itis under-demand. If masonsand carpenters are out of 
work, it is not because all the houses have been built 
that are needed, and every American bas a nice little 
house of his own ; it is because one-quarter of our popu- 
lation live in cities, and something like balf our city 
population 'ive in tenements and flats. They cannot 
afford to have houses of theirown. If thesllk loom and 


the woolen mill are jdle, it le not because every one in 


America is comfortably clad. It is because there are 
400,000 people in America who have not the means 
wherewith to buy even their daily bread ; because there 
are another 400,000 willing workers who cannot find work 
to do, and therefore have no money with which to buy 
what they need. If every woman in America who wants 
a new silk dress or a new woolen gown could afford to 
buy it, there would be work enough to make every mill 
musical. A few rich people can only buy a few goods, 
however rich they are. A great many poor people can 
only buy afew goods, however many they are. There- 
fore a community which is composed of a few rich 
people and a great many poor people can only buy a 
comparatively small number of goods, and so only 
keep a comparatively small number of producers 
at work. England would have starved to death if 
she had only had herself to eupply; because Eng- 
land is a community of few rich and many poor. But 
she has supplied the world with goods, and so kept her. 
self busy. Great colonies, a free trade, and a wisely 
developed commerce have combined to keep England 
occupled. But these can only postpone the inevitable, 
they cannot preventit. The United States has been pros- 
perous hitherto because the has had few millionaires, 
few paupers, and a great middle class of prosperous, 
wellto-do households. Wages have been  bigh, 
hereditary estates none, mil/lonaires rare. But as wealth 
is taking the course here that it has taken everywhere 
else in the world, as millionaires are increasing at one 
end of the line and paupers at the other, hard times 
come on. For the great poor class want goods but can- 
not buy them, and the small rich class can buy goods 
but do not want them. 

The cause of hard times fs the unequal distribution of 
wealth ; the cure of hard times is an equable distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

It is true that drinking increases hard times; that It 
destroys an immense amount of wealth ; that it throws 
money into the sea and the workman with it, and 
drowns both itandhim. But drinking is not the prime 
cause of hard times. The son of Tom Tripp, the black- 
smith in Shantytown, always goes barefoot except on 
Sundays ; and Tom Tripp is a God-fearing, temperate 
Scotchman. If the town would close up {ts l{quor-shops 
the shoemaker would have more to do; but he would 
not be overworked, nor the children always shod, even 
then. It is simply a matter of mathematical calcula- 
tion: Given two communities of 100 familles with an 
aggregate income of $100,000 a year; give $90,000 In- 
come to one family and divide the $10 009 among the {9 
families, and you have a population which cannot pur- 
chase the comforts or even a)! of the seeming necessities 
of life, while the one wealthy fam!ly has more money than 
it can use ; distribute the $100,000 equally among the 
hundred families, and endow them with thrift and intelli- 
gence to use it, and you bave acommunity which bas 
something like 100 times the purchasing power of Its 
fellow. The purchasing power of a commualty de- 
pends not upon {ts aggregate wealth, but upon the indi- 
vidual competence of its individual members. 

I think as I write of a village in Maine, in the heart of 
an agricultural region. It is an ideal of what a New Eng- 
land village should be. Drive through its broad and 
beautifully shaded streets, and you will not see a single 
house of stone, and few of-brick, and hardly halfascore 
that cost $10 000. Putif there is not a palace, meither 
is there a hovel; no signs of wealth studying how to 
expend itself, and none of poverty studying how to live. 
The homes of the French-Canadians who have flocked in 
here are simple, plain, inexpensive, but neat without 
and comfortable within. There are grades in society 
and varieties in condition ; but netther Dives nor Laza- 
rus hasa home here. And in the more than twenty-five 
years that I have known the village, I do not think {t 
has ever had an experience of hard times in any weather. 
Where there is a democracy of intelligence, a democracy 
of virtue, and a democracy of wealth, there cannot be 
hard times. Where there {s not, hard times are sure to 
come. 

Do I, then, propose to divide ? to despoll the rich and 
scatter their substance amongthe poor? Certainly not. 
This would do no good. If the millionaires on the hill 
at Shantytown were to distribute their millions among 
the families in the valley, in an incredibly short time the 
present condition would repeat itself ; perhaps some of 
the hill people might be in the valley, and some of the 
valley people on the hill, but the wealth would be con- 
centrated and the poverty diffused. What, then, do I 
propose? In this paper, nothing. I am only trying to 
make clear that the cause of hard times is the unequal 
distribution of wealth ; that its cure is a democracy of 
wealth ; that the prosperity of a community depends 
not upon its aggregate possession, but upon the way in 
which that possession is distributed ; that an industrial 
system which tends to concentrate wealth in the hands 
of a few capitaiists and to leave the mass of mankind to 
a perpetual etruggie with poverty is certain to breed 
hard times, to clog the wheels of indusiry, to produce 
necessary crises in which there will be nothing to do, not 


because all wants ale supplied, but because the people 
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who want have no means to purchase’; that this condl. 
tion of things will go on from bad to worse, poverty 
breeding itself, until the stoppage of industry brings 
hunger upon the poor and embarrassment and bank- 
ruptey upon the rich. No system of protection will or 
can cure the evil. If the village of Sbantytown forbids 
the importation of shoes from Lynn, the shoemaker will 
certainly have more work, but even then not enough, 
while he will be in fact, though not in form, supported 
by the charity of the people who could have bought 
better shoes at less cost elsewhere ; and if, as the price 
of this prohibition, the Shantytown people have to forego 
the Lynn market for their woolen goods, and use in their 
own village all that their mill makes, it is a question 
whether the benefit to Sam Shoemake: does not cost 
more than it comes to. 

By what changes {n polftical and social administration 
we can work toward toward an equalization of wealth 
is a question for future consideration. I shall have ac- 
complished all I wish to accomplish in this paper if I 
succeed in showing that this is an end toward which we 
need to work. ; L. A. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 


1, 

HE lighting of the fire in my study is an event of 
importance in the calendar of the domestic year ; it 
marks the close of one season, and announces the advent 
of another. There is always a touch of pathos in the 
last warm autumnal days, that makes the cordial accept: 
ance of winter a kind of infidelity to the months that 
have lavished their gifts of life and beauty at our 
threshold. I am quite willing to shiver at my writing- 
table on sharp autumnal mornings in order that the 
final act of separation from summer may be postponed 
a littie. This year we have been more than ever reluct- 
ant to sever the last tie with a season which has be- 
friended us as none of its predecessors have ever done, 
and it was not until a keen northwester shook the house 
yesterday that we prepared the hearth for its annual fire. 
The day broke coli and gray, with an unmistakable as- 
pect of winter in the sky and upon the fields ; the little 
land-locked harbor looked bleak and desolate, and the 
wide expanse of water beyond was dark, cold, and 
threatening. I found my study cheerless and unfa- 
millar ; it was deserted by one season, and the next had 
- not yet taken possession of it. It was a barren day ; 
thought and feeling were both congealed, and refused to 
flow, and even my faithful pen, that has patiently 
traversed so many sheets of blank paper, stumbled and 
halted. After a fruitless struggle with myself and my 
environment, I yielded to the general depression and 
closed my portfolio. A long walk bronght me into har- 
mony with nature, and when I returned I was not sorry 
to see that the andirons had been heaped with wood in 
my absence, and all things made ready for lighting the 

fire. 

We lingered long at the dinner-table that evening, and 
when we left it a common impulse seemed to lead us 
into the study. Rosalind always lights the fire, and one 
of the pleasant impressions of the annual ceremonial is 
the glow of the first blaze upon her fair face and waving 
hair. Two little heads mingled their wealth of golden 
treases at one end of the rug, intent upon the quick, 
mysterious contagion of flame which never fails to fill 
them with wonder ; while in the background I watched 
the picture, so soon to take on a new and subtle beauty, 
with curlously mixed regret and anticipation. I take 
out my watch in unconscious recognition of the !mpor- 
tance of an event which marksthe autumnal equinox in 
the household calendar. At the same moment a little 
puff of smoke announces that the momentous act has 
been performed ; all eyes are fixed on the fireplace, and 
every swift advance of flame, creeping sleutly from 
stick to stick until the whole mass is wrapped in fire, is 
noted with deepening satisfaction. A genial warmth 
begins to pervade the room, and the sof: glow falls first 
on the little group, and then passes on to touch the pict- 
ures and the rews of books with its lum{nous and trans- 
figuring cheer. I am suddenly conscious that a new 
spirit has taken possession of the room, liberated no 
doubt by the curling flames that are now singing among 
the sticks, and hinting that it {s winter, after all, which 
forces from summer her last and rarest charm, her deep- 
est and most spiritual truth. That which has vanished 
to the eye lives in the thought, and takes on its most 
elusive and yet its most abiding beauty. 

This first lighting of the fire in my study is, indeed, a 
brief transfiguration of life ; it discloses to me anew the 
very soul of nature, it reveals the thought that runs 
through literature, it discovers the heart of my hope 
andaspiration. I catch in this transient splendor a vision 
of the deepest meaning which life and art have for me. 
The glow rests first upon those faces, eagerly searching 
the depths of the fire, that are the very heart of my 
heart; it rests next upon the books in which the 
thoughts of the great teachers and the dreams of the 
great artists remain indestructible ; it steals last through 
the windows, and, even in the night, seems to bathe the 


far-reaching landscape ina passing glory. Like the spirit 
which Faust summoned Into his study, it reveals to me 
weaving, flowing 
Life, all glowing.”’ 

After a time the golden heads begin to nod, and whe 
dreams which they have seen {n the glowing coals and the 
dancing flames begin to mingle with the dreams which 
sleep weaves with such careless, audacious fingers over 
the unconscious hours. The good-nights are soon sald, 
and the little feet, already overtaken with drowsiness, 
make uncertain sounds on the stairs as they take up their 
journey toslumberland. fosalind returns in a moment, 
and draws her easy chair before the fire, with some 
fragile apology for occupation in her hands. The lamp 
has cot been lighted, and nelther of us seems to note 
the absence of its friendly flame. The book that we 
have been reading aloud by turns lies unopened, and 
the stream of talk that generally touches the events of 
the day in little eddies and then flows on to deeper 
thenes {is lost {n a silence which neither is willing to 
break, because it is so much fuller of meaning than any 
words could be. the ancient river of Elis, thought 
flows on underground, and perhaps Is all the deeper and 
sweeter because {it does not flash into speech. 

For a long time I do nothing but dream, and dreams 
are by no means unprofitable to those whose waking 
hours are given to honest work; dreams are not with- 
out meaning for they are combined of memory and 
prophecy so subtly that no chemistry of philosophy has 
yet been able to separate them into thelr component 
parts. In his dreams a thoughtful man sees both his 
past and his future pass before him in the order of their 
real sequence; there are the memories, not so much of 
his acts as of the purposes that were behind them, and 
there are the aspirations and hopes with which he un- 
consciously fills the years tocome. A bad man cannot 
face an open fire with comfort, and he must be a man 
of rare fidelity of purpose and achievement to whom its 
searching light does not bring some revelations of him- 
self which he would rather have hidden under the 
ashes of the past. 

While I was meditating on the moral uses of a fire on 

the hearth, Rosalind put on a fresh stick, and stirred the 
half burned wood with an energy that raised a little 
shower of sparks. The tongues of tlame began to circle 
about the hickory, eager, apparently, to find the respon- 
sive glow sleeping in its sound and reticent heart. I 
recalled the strip of woodland from which it was cut, 
and like a vision I saw once more the summer skles and 
heard the summer birds. The seasons are so linked 
together in the procession of the year that they are never 
out of sight of each other. Even now, as | step to the 
window, and look upon the bleak landscape under 
the cold light of the wintry stars, I see just beyond the 
retreating splendor of autumn; I hear at intervals the 
choirs of summer chanting to the sun their endless ado- 
ration ; and from the front of the column, almost lost to 
sight, come whiffs of that delicate fragrance which 
escaped when spring broke the alabaster b2x and poured 
out the treasures of the year. Each season has lavished 
its wealth on me, and each has awakened its kindred 
moods and stirred its kindred thoughts within me. I 
am conscious, a3 I look into the bed of glowing coals to 
which the fire has sunk, that | am even now undergoing 
the subtle process of change from season to season. Tae 
habits, the.moods, the Impres:ions, which summer cre- 
ated in me have gone, and new aptitudes, thoughts, and 
emotions have taken their place. The world through 
which I have wandered with vagrant feet these past 
months, intent only to keep a heart open to every voice 
from field and wood and sky, has sunk below the horizon, 
and another and different world has risen into view. Pan 
pipes no more, while Orion blazes overhead and jeads the 
glittering constellations. Thought, that has played truant 
through the long days, forgetting books and men in its 
chase after beauty and its stealthy ambuscade of the 
hermit-thrush in the forest, returns once more to brood 
over the problems of its own being, and to search for the 
truth that lles at the bottom of the wells that men have 
dug along the route of history for the refreshment of the 
race. 
The glow of the dying fire no longer reaches the win- 
dows ; the world beyond is left undisturbed to night and 
darkness ; but it still sends flickering gleams along the 
rows of books, and lights up their dusky titles. These 
are the true companions of the short wintry days and the 
long wintry nights. To find the life that is in them, to 
read with clear eyes whatever of truth they contain, to 
see face 'to face’ the deep human experiences out of 
which they grew—these are the tasks to which the sea- 
son leads us. In summer the senses wander abroad, and 
thought keeps company with them, hand in hand with 
nature, cager to see, to hear, and to feel ; in winter the 
wanderers return to the fire, to recall and meditate upon 
the scenes in which they have mingled, and of which 
they themselves have been a part. 

Rosalind gives the fire another stirring, and the last 
latent flame flashes up and falls upon that ancient hand- 
book of life and toll, Hesiod’s ‘Works and Days.” 
How happily the old Greek ensnared the year, with all 


its hours and tasks, In that well-worn title’ We, toe, 
shall share with him the toils and pleasures of the sea- 
sons. We have had our Days; our Works ewalt us. 


A PILLAR OF FLAME. 


By H. D. Masovw. 


OOKING out of my window, I see before me an 
enormous flame. It is a genuine pillar of fire, the 
grandeur of which familiarity does not leasen. It lights 
up the broad Ohio, the abrupt hills, and the bridges 
and buildings of a great city. Compared with it, all 
other lights are small and dim. Swayed by the wind, 
it bends over like a flery demon, at times stretching out 
horizontally. A mile away from it 1 can hear its roar, 
and by its light the print of a newspaper may be read. 
Doubtless many other eyes than mine are turned upon 
this magnificent column of flame, which dissipates the 
darkness and makes night seem almost like day. 
Whence comes this flame ’ There is no consternation 
among the people ; the bells ring out no sudden alarm - 
the fire has not spread since I first sawit. Viewing it 
for the first time, a stranger naturally asks: What 


means this beacon’ A boy passing laughs as he an- 


swers, Natural gas; and deems no further explanation 
necessary. The majestic flame is simply the surplus gas 
issuing from an elevated escape-pipe, provided for the 
purpose of relleving the pressure in the mains. There 
are a number of such pipes in Pittsburg, and a atill 
greater number in the vicinity of the wells from which 
the supply of gas is drawn. 

A curious incident recently occurred at the largest of 
these escape-pipes within the city limits. These pipes 
are four in number, are arranged in the form of a square, 
and are 125 feetin height. The gas issuing from them 
is usually permitted to escape into the alr unconsumed. 
One night during the present season a terrific thunder- 
storm turst upon the city, and during its continuance 
a flash of lightning penetratec the volume of ascending 
gas. With aloud roar ths gas burst into an immense 
flame ; intense darkness being succeeded by the most 
brilliant light. People living near by, dazed by the 
roar and the blinding glare, dashed out into the storm, 
panic-stricken, 

We have grown very familiar with this strange prod- 
uct of the under-world. We bore for it, convey it from 
place to place in pipes, run our mills, factories, and 
foundries with it, burn it in our grates, cook with It, 
and put it to many other uses. To avery great extent 
it has driven our bitum!nous coal to other markets. Its 
use has visibly lessened the smoke cloud of the Smoky 
City. Yct a very few years ago thousands of us had 
never heard of natural gas, and its general use as a fuel 
was not thought of. Less than three years have brought 
about the revolution from coal to gas; and the wonder 
now is how we got along so well without it. 

What is natural gas? Is it a new and hitherto un- 
known product? Notat all. It has oozed out of the 
earth for ages in various quarters of the world, and its 
inflammable nature attracted attention long ago. As 
marsh gas constitutes fully eighty per cent. of its parts, 
it should be socalled. Underthe name of fire-damp 
it has carried death to many miners in the collieries. In 
the ofl regions of Pennsylvania it was found, fully a 
quarter-century ago, associated witb petroleum ; and It 
has been burned there under boilers and in dwellings 
fora long time. Thanks to its agency, millions of bar- 
rels of petroleum have been forced to the surface in 
the wells. At Fiedonia, N. Y., it has been in use 
for domestic purposes for more than thirty years ; and 
at East Liverpool, In Ohio, and a number of other 
places, they have long been familiar with it. Not un- 
til very recently, however, have wells of great magni- 
tude been struck, of gas exclusively (the rule having 
been to find it associated with petroleum), snd only 
lately have efforts been made to utilize it on an exten- 
sive scale. Sufticlent gas has doubtless been wasted in 
the oll regions of Pennsylvania to heat the civilized 
world for decades. 

Natural gas was first used in Pittsburg in 1875, from 
a well near Tarentum. About eight years ago a large 
flow of gas was struck in a well near Murraysville, in 
Westmoreland County, twenty miles from the city, a 
small portion of the product of which was utilized in 
the manufacture of lampblack. Millions of cubic feet 
of gas came from this well every day, nearly all of 
which went to waste. Why was not its value as a fuel 
sooner recognized ? For several reasons: its nature 
was imperfectly understood ; the fuel already in use 
was cheap and easily accessible; it was not known 
whether the supply could be depended upon. 

About three years ago the value of natural gas began 
to be more fully understood and appreciated. The vol- 
ume of the Murraysville well still remained undimin- 
ished, indicating an immense reservoir to draw upon. 
Many companies were formed within a few months: 
a great number of wells were drilled—activity taking 
the place of the apathy that had prevailed. A new 
and cheap fuel was at our «loors; another source of 
wealth had been developed. Not a few wells were 
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drilled within the corporate limits of Pittsburg; but 
an abundant supply of salt water encountered some 
hundreds of feet below the surface cut off all hopes of 
gas in almost every case. (ne immense well, however, 
was struck ina suburb of the city. Every evening for 
weeks it was lighted at acertain hour, and thousands 
flocked to see it. Its light and roar had the effect of 
producing insomnia in all that neighborhood. Shoot- 
ing up nearly one hundred feet, roaring, surging, sway- 
ing, its flame formed a magnificent spectacle. 

The wells in the immediate vicinity of Pittsburg 
have all proved short-lived. Their supply soon dwin- 
dies down to a small quantity, or ceases altogether. The 
wells furnishing a regular snd abundant supply are at 
Murraysville, Tarentum, and in Washington County, 
averaging probably twenty miles from the city. One of 
the Washington County wells (the famous ‘‘ McGul- 
gan”) is nearly 3.000 feet in depth ; but the average 
depth of wells scarcely reaches half that figure. Nearly 
ell of them extend below sea-level. They are bored in 
the same manner as petroleum wells, and the gas is 
found in coarse sandstone, which varies in thickness in 
different localities. The limits of the gas field have 
not yet been well defined ; but it exteads over a much 
larger area than was at first supposed. 

How long will natural gas last? Now that it is so 
generally used, this is ‘s vital question. Many theories 
are advanced; but the data by which to judge are not 
extensive. There are wells still producing gas that 
were drilled twenty years ago; other wells, not a year 
old, are non-producers. Men of experience deem it 
probable that when the present wells fail, other and 
equally as productive territory will befound. Such has 
been the case with petroleum. Until more {fs known of 
the source of supply and its extent, however, no exact 
knowledge can be reached. The supply of this valua- 
ble fuel is now abundant, and there is no indication of 
its early failure. Meantime, we are learning how to 
busband it, and taking measures to prevent the enormous 
wastage that has hitherto gone on almost unchecked. 

The temperature of natural vas is 42° as it issues from 
the well. The volume produced by wells varies prodig- 
ously. The greatest flow recorded is 30,000,000 cubic 
feet in twenty-four hours; the greatest pressure 600 
pounds to the square inch, ihe gas confined. Driven by 
its pressure, a rubber bal] has been whirled through 
three miles af casing in two anda half minates. The 
pressure rapidiy diminishes as the distance from the 
well increases, and it has been predicted that natural 
gas will never be profitably piped a greater distance 
than 100 miles. 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to 
whether or not natural gas possesses an odor; one side 
maintaining that it can readily be detected by sense of 
smell ; the other, that it has uo odor whatever. Both 
are right. At the well its presence may easily be de- 
tected ; confined in a pipe fora few hours, it becomes 
odorless. A person entering a room into which it had 
been escaping would very likely be unaware of its pres- 
ence; a light being introduced, a terrific explosion 
would result. Many sad accidents have occurred, re- 
sulting in safety appliances that reduce the danger 
incurred by its use to a minimum. The gas isa little 
more than one-half a3 heavy as air. It yields but one- 
half the light of coal gas, and hence is a very poor 
illuminant. Free from su!phur, it produces better glass 
and iron than coal. To the housekeeper it is a delight : 
no smoke, no ashes, no dust, a steady and easily regu- 
lated heat, baking bread beautifully, browning a roast 
perfectly. What more can a reasonable housewife 
ask? A complete revolution in fuel has taken place in 
Western Pennsy)vania within a few years, creating little 
comment. Tae outside world has apparently been too 
busy to notice it. Only by comparison with the recent 
past does the magnitude of the change become apparent. 
Natural gas is a magician whose powers we as yet 
understand but faintly. Almost every day widens the 
field of its usefulness. It now heats ourdwellings, and 
will very likely soon be made to light them. While not 
regarding it as an unmitigated blessing, I cannot quite 
bring myself toshare the opinion of an aged divine, who 
avows that if the wells are not soon plugged up the 
goodly region about the head of the Ohio will collapse, 
just as a balloon does when the gas escapes. With what 
tremendous possibilities is this dismal] prediction, which 
our clerical friend so cheerfully advances, freighted ! 


A DISASTROUS PARTNERSHIP. 


By HsatmMar H. Boyesen, 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
we 
N the Bergerson household the passage-at-arms be- 
tween the wives of the firm became a formidable 
event. When Randie, in her usual siam-bang style, 
reported the affair, with many embellishments, to her 
husband, he, for the first time in their wedded life, 
failed to agree with her. He maintained that a repara- 
tion was due to Mrs. Moe; and, after long rumination, 


he had the unhappy idea that they ought to give a party 
for her. All his wife's chiding and obstreperous protes. 
tations (breakages included) were of no avail. Truls 
would and must have his party. He was asobstinate asa 
mule when he had got anything into his head, and ltandie 
had to submit. When the affair was broached to Moe 
he got so hot about his ears that he had to blow his 
nose to hide his embarrassment. Hesaw breakers ahead 
—white, tumultuous breakers, large enough to engulf 
the whole firm of Bergerson & Moe. They were just 
then completing their new steam factory, and had 
within a few months doudled their force of men; 
everything was going so swimmingly in a business way 
that they could less than ever afford to fall out over 
petty personal affairs. But to demonstrate this to his 
partner would be about as hopeless as to explain a quad- 
ratic equation to a Hottentot. Bergerson’s brain was a 
very simple one-story structure, which could house but 
one idea ata time. When he saw that Moe hesitated to 
accept his invitation, he grew only more urgent. He 
had heard that Moe was ‘‘ playing it rather big,” as he 
expressed it; but he was determined to show that, 
in his honest Norse way, he was not afraid to take 
a hand with him. He swore to himself that no man 
should go home sober from his party. Moe bad 
by his American marriage become alienated, both in 
dress and manner, from the good old Norwegian style, 
and Bergerson began to chuckle to himself at the thought 
of reclaiming him or making him show his colors. The 
signature James K. Moe, with the Americanized first 
name and the superfluous middle initial, had been a sore 
trial to Truls’s Norse soul, and in a harmless and good 
natured way he meant now to pay Jens up for these and 
other affectations. 

When Moe saw that there was no help for it, he ac- 
cepted the invitation with good grace. But the battle he 
had to fightin the bosom of his family (though there 
was no breakage) was scarcely less severe than that of 
Bergerson. It was only out of regard for the steam fac 
tory and the profit it promised that Antoinette consented 
to celebrate this feast of reconciliation. It would have 
sulted her much better to give the vulgar Mrs. Bergerson 
a plece of her mfiud—an effective plece which she had 
all in readiness and was aching to deliver. But since 
peace was the programme, such ammunition must be 
kept, temporarily at least, in abeyance. 

It was a bitter cold day, the last of the old year, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bergerson made their d/5u/ as hosts and 
entertainers. Randie, dressed in a flaring red satin 
gown (she had overcome her prejudice against precious 
stuffs of late), and blushing like a peony, stood at 
her busband’s side and wrung the hand of each new- 
comer. She had a curious bend in her back, which 
recalled the days of her servitude; and Truls had ex- 
actly a similar stoop, only with him it was more in the 
shoulders. Her hair, which had a pathetic look of art. 
ficial disorder, did unconscious homage to Mrs. Moe : 
but it was scarcely a success. Gloves she had had the 
good sense to discard, possibly because her size was not 
in the market. Unlike her husband, she could speak a 
kind of slangy English, with a strong kitchen flavor. 
He was never at ease except In his mother tongue, 
though he knew a few indispensable phrases which, at a 
pinch, might have passed for English. In attire, too, 
he was as Norse as circumstances would permit; his 
heavy, grayish-black frock.coat and trousers would have 
been useful in a Polar expedition ; and his large boots 
made no concessions to the anatomy of the foot. 

The rooms filled up gradually with all sorts and con- 
ditions of Norsemen. They were mostly tradesmen and 


emall merchants, and the only thing that was Ameri-., 


can about them was their wives. Not that they had 
married American women ; but it fs a curious fact that 
in the large Western cities the women, if they have 
emigrated in their youth, lose, asa rule, their nation- 
ality sooner than the men. Some of the younger of 
them even showed a strange aversion for their native 
tongue, and when addressed in Norwegian would answer 
in English. The trouble was that their Norwegian, 
which was generally a peasant dialect, would betray 
their origin ; and they were neither democratic enough 
to be proud of it nor cultivated enough to be able to 
hide it in their adopted speech. 

It was quite late when Mr. and Mrs. Moe made their 
appearance. They paused before the host and hostess ; 
and Moe, with the easiest manner in the world, presented 
his wife. There was something free and unembarrassed 
in the way they both carried their heads, which displeased 
Bergerson. It was as if they were taking in the whole 
company in general, but no one in particular. 

Truls stared at them in a very inhospitable manner, 
twirling the curl over his right ear. 

‘‘ Well, Bergerson, won’t you shake hands with my 
wife ?” asked Moe, lightly. 

‘* Thanks shall you have for last meeting !” said 
Bergerson in Norwegian, grasping Mrs. Moe's hand, and 
shaking it until she was on the point of screaming. 

Randie, whose complexion by this time matched her 
dress, gave her husband a clandestine nudge, as if to 
warn him not to make a fool of himself, But he rather 


prided himself on the neatness of his speech, and was 
not to be discouraged. 

‘‘I]tink ye have saw Randie before,” he continued in 
English, ‘‘ but I vill tell ye, Randieis nice enough ven ye 
know how totake her. Her bark is vorse dan her bite.” 

‘‘I am very happy to meet Mrs. Bergerson again,” 
replied Mrs. Moe. And she actually shook the hostess’s 
hand with her most affable smile, and moved on grace- 
fully, to make room for the next arrival. 

While waiting for the dinner several of the guests 
made little reconnoitering expeditions into the dining. 
room, and reporied to {interested groups of listeners 
what they had discovered. It seemed a matter of enor- 
mous consequence to them what they were going to eat 
and drink. One young man, by way of pleasantry, had 
secured a bottle of Swedish punch, which he had con- 
cealed under his coat, but showed with expressive gri- 
maces to every one that passed. The younger people 
whom he took into his confidence laughed immoderately, 
and encouraged him in his buffoonery. Mrs. Bergerson, 
in the meanwhile, had vanished, and at the end of half 
an hour reappeared, flushed and overheated, and in- 
vited the company to repair to the dining-room. This 
invitation was received with enthusiasm. Some few 
who prided themselves on their gallantry offered their 
arms to the ladles, who blushed awkwardly and felt auite 
embarrassed at so much style ; but the great majority, 
while admiring the boldness of the rest, lacked courage to 
imitate them. Each selected a seat according to his own 
inclination ; and thus it happened that Mrs. Moe found 
herself, quite unintentionally, between her husband and 
a middle-aged tanner with cracked hands, molasses: 
colored hair, and a strong smell of leather. When all 
were seated, Mrs. Bergerson. apparently overwhelmed 
with embarrassment, lifted up her voice and said : 

‘* Be so good asto put up with our poor opportunity.” 

It was a speech she had heard Mrs. Halland make 
when she had dinner parties, but she thought she should 
sink into the ground before she could persuade herself 
to utter it. She knew, however, that the proprieties in 
Norway demonded that she should disparege herself 
and her table in order to give her guests the opportunity 
to praise. And, as regarded her bill of fare, she had 
nothing to be ashamed of. It was, indeed, unconven- 
tional, and there was too great an abundance of every- 
thing. But her savory concoctions in the way of meat 
puddings and ples, fish curries, oyster tarts, etc., betrayed 
a refinement of art worthy of Savarin. The guests 
were loud in the praise of every new dish they tried 
recommended it to their neighbors, and complimented 
the hostess ; and the latter, forgetting for the moment 
her changed position, was so carried away by their com- 
mendations (which, indeed, touched her deepest sensi- 
bilities) that she was on the point of remarking that Mrs. 
Somebody had said that she had spoiled every family 
she had ever cooked for ; and that that was a true word. 
But she had just got into the middle of this confession 
when she blushed, stammered, and broke off. The 
young man with the Swedish punch, whose career as a 
student had been cut short by his devotion to that bev- 
erage, whispered to the lady at his side : 

Naturam furca expellas, tamen recurret.” 

‘“‘ What does that mean ?” the lady inquired, archly. 
“ You mustn't talk French to me, you know. I under- 
stand nothing but Eaoglish.” 

“It means,” the ex-student replied, gravely, ‘that 
you may expel nature with a fork, but the fork will be 
sure to show,” 

She laughed with forced hilarity to conceal her obtuse- 
ness ; she did not see the point. 

Mrs. Moe’s tanner had in the meanwhile entertained 
her with a didactic discourse on the education of chil- 
dren. Education, as he believed, was his forte, in spite 
of the fact that one of his daughters had run away with 
a barkeeper. 

‘“‘Spare the rod, spoil the child, that is my notion,” 
he observed, sententiously. ‘“‘ Whip, whip, whip—that 
is the good old Norwegian way. I was whipped my- 
self tll I was black and blue twice a week regularly, 
when I was a boy, and I shouldn't have been the man | 
am if I hadnt been whipped. My father, ma’am, he 
didn’t spare the harness, I tell yer. He was a sensible 
min,andsoaml. Mychildren, ma'am, they have been 
raised on the same fare, and I have had joy of them.” 

A rotund matron vis-a-vis, who had listened to this 
discourse with visiblo amusement, remarked, quite audi- 
bly, that Tanner Christianson was a frugal man, whom 
it took little to satisfy ; whereupon Tanner Christianson 
looked apoplectic, emptied a glass of claret, and confined 
his attention to the roast chicken. 

James, {n the meanwhile, was being cross-examined as 
to his marriage, his income, and his antecedents, by 4 
little shriveled-up Danish grocer and his wife, who 
seemed charmingly harmonious in their desire to make 
themselves disagreeable. They inquired whether his 
watch chain was real, how much his watch cost, etc., 
and they interjected the title ‘‘ Snedker ” (cabinet-maker) 
between every fifth or sixth word they uttered, probably 
because they divined that he did not relish it. 

* Then your father was not a cabinet-maker,” the hus- 
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band remarked, ‘‘and it was « kind of come-down in 
the world for you to take up a trade, isn’t that it ?” 

‘An honest trade is not a come-down for any man, 
Grocer Tullerup,” answered Moe. 

‘‘Ah no! what atrue word you uttered there!” the 
wife exclaimed. 

‘* But since you bave married such a high-toned Amer. 
ican wife, Mr. Cabiaet-maker Moe, you, of course, pre- 
fer to keep aloof from your rude countrymen, and from 
us plain folks in general.” 

* But that is indeed so perfectly natural,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Tullerup. ‘* Birds of a feather flock together.” 

‘But birds of no feather, Mr. Cabinet-maker Moe,” 
said Tullerup, laying down iis knife and fork impres- 
sively, ‘‘ have to tlock all alone.” 

‘** But, my dear Tullierup, how can they do that?” 
asked his wife. 

‘*IT mean,” continued Tullerup, growing confused, 
‘that birds—of no particular feather—are really neither 
fowl nor fish, and neither the fowls nor the fishes will 
in the end have anything to do with them.” 

“That is true, Mr. Grocer Tullerup,” James responded, 
inclined to laugh in spite of his annoyance, ‘‘ although 
fishes with feathers, you will admit, are a novelty.” 

‘*I did not say, Cabinet maker Moe, that fishes had 
feathers. I said they had no particular feathers.” 

“Which is perfectly true, Cabinet-maker Moe,” his 
wife chimed fn, anxious to ald him. 

By the time the first two dishes had been dispatched, 
the guests began to grow thirsty, and a steady popping 
of corks accompanied the conversation. Two jolly fel- 
lows, a doctor and a retired ship captain, who were 
sitting opposite to Moe, were having a tremendous joke 
all to themselves, and they laughed until they nearly 
rolled off their chairs. 

‘‘That is a first rate notion of yours, doctor,” said 
the ship captain, slapping his leg in glee; *‘ well have 
him under the table, the confounded kLigh-tller, or my 
name is not Jonas Hansen.” 

**’Sdeath and pain!' how we'll make him equirm !” 
chimed in the doctor, in high feather. ‘* That super- 
fine rascal, be thinks he has done a fine thing in turning 
his back on his own people and marrying an American 
shop-girl. You may cal! me Jack if I haven't had dozens 
of them so madly gone on me that I could have whis- 
tled them after me like « leash of hounds through the 
streets |” 

The skipper could easily match this boast with an- 
other of a still more piquant nature; the doctor, who 
could not bear to be outbid {in that line, was instantly 
ready with a still taller story; and the two friends 
grew vociferous, and would probably within another 
moment have pulled each other's hair if Moe had not 
opportunely offcred himeelf as a peacemaker. That re- 
minded them of their joke, which they had lost sight of, 
and their wrath subsided. 

“Here is to your health, Cabinet maker Moe,” said 
the doctor, lifting his glaes and clinking it against that 
of Moe. 

‘* Thanks,” replied Moe, and took a sip of sherry. 

‘‘Ho! ho!” shouted the skipper, ‘‘ is that the way 
you honor your host? Sip at his wine, as if it were 
jak! Come, come, sir, drain your glass like a Norse- 
man. No skulking.” 

Moe, to avoid difficulties, emptied his glass, which 
was instantly refilled. Half a dozen other wines—Bur- 
gundy, Tokay, champagne—and the insidious Swedish 
punch were served ; enough to bring the bardiest toper 
under the table. Everybody lifted his glass to drink 
with Moe and his wife, ani every body insisted that they 
should reverse their glasses after drinking. 

‘* Now, if he had taken a good Norse wife,” sald the 
skipper, soffo rvce, to the doctor, ‘‘ she would see him 
home to-night, put him to bed, and make no more ado 
about it.” 

The majority of the male portion of the company 
were now in thelr cups, and their conversation grew 
noisy and quarrelsome ; for it {s a pecullarity of Norse- 
men, as it was of their Viking ancestors, that intoxtica- 
tion powerfully stimulates their self-esteem, and makes 
them ache to defy creation. Moe’s jaunty clothes and 
undemocratic manners irritated them, and his wife's 
cool demeanor intensified the feeling. If they could only 
get him under the table they might, perhaps, have content- 
ed themselves without inflicting bodily harm ; but Moe 
was shrewd enough to suspect a conspiracy to fuddle him, 
and he was gradually decimating the ranks of his foes, 
without himself showing the least unsteadiness. Little 
Grocer Tullerup, who had got so immensely elated at 
being initiated into the plot, had been forced to retire from 
the battlefield ; and several good men and true had seen 
fit to follow his example. The host still kept his post, 
but he was red and sullen, and dangerous to look at. 
His wife, who had been made uncomfortable during 
the entire evening by Mrs. Moe's splendor, occasionally 
came and whispered to Lim, and every time there came 
a wilder gleam into his eyes. 

“Why don’t yer drink ?” he growled at Moe, in Nor- 
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weglan. ‘' Why do yer eit and snuff at your llquor like 
a new-born calf? Perhaps yer con't think it is good 
enough.” 

‘* My dear Bergerson,”’ his partner responded, “* your 
liquor is excellent ; but you must see that if I drained my 
glass every time I am toasted, I should by this time be 
under the table.” 

‘* Many an honest man has been there before you, Mr. 
Cabinet-maker Moe,” observed the skipper opposite. 

‘*I don't doubt it, Skipper Thommesen,” sald Moe, 
laughing ; ‘* but not all that honcst men do is worthy of 
imitation.” 

“Still less what knaves do!” exclaimed the doctor, 
setting down his glass so violently that it broke; ‘‘ and 
the man who sniffs at good liquor {fs a knave.” 

‘* A true word you said there, doctor,” Mra. Bergerson 
remarked, with a vicious flash in her eyes; ‘* but from 
folks as goes back on their country, what can a body 
expect ?” 

This latter remark, which was made in English for 
Mrs. Moe’s benefit, reached its destiaation. In spite of 
the mingling of foreiga and native speech, she under- 
stood perfectly the situation; and, without betraying 
even by a blush the storm that was raging within ber, 
she arose with stately composure, and begged her hus- 
band to accompany her. 

‘‘T hope you will excuse us, ladles and gentlemen,” 
said Moe, lifting bis class politely to the company ; 
‘my wife feels indisposed, and is compelled to with 
draw.” 

Then, turning to Mr. and Mrs. Bergerson, with the 
elaborate manner which to them seemed so o lious, he 
continued : 

‘“* Permit me also, in my own behalf and that of Mrs. 
Moe, to thank our host and hostess for a very delightful 
evening.” 

‘** That is a lie!’ shouted Bergerson, in a sudden white 
rage. 

Moe, who had risen to retire, turned about In quick 
surprise. He stared for a moment at Bergerson, with an 
angry, imperious glance. Bergerson scowled uneasily, 
and fidgeted on his chair. But the Instant the glance 
was averted, he picked up a bottle, and hurled it with 
furious force at his partner's head. Moe dropped as if 
he had been shot, at his wife’s feet. The guests jumped 
up, chairs were overthrown, decanters and glasses 
crashed against the floor, doors were slammed, and al! 
was confusion. Mrs. Moe, kneeling at her husband's 
side, stared with terrified eyes into his countenance. 
ile was pale, terribly pale. A slender stream of blood 
was trickling down over his neck and shirt collar. 
‘Send for a doctor,” she cried, suddenly, “and a 
policeman.” 

No one stirred. 

‘“*Run for a doctor,” she repeated, with a wildly pene- 
trating voice, ‘‘ and a policeman.” 

A strange, e\pectant calm had fallen upon the nolsy 
assembly. Some shuflled about as if to bestir them 
selves, and looked uneasily toward their host. 

‘You cowardly, murderous crew!” screamed Mrs. 
Moe, starting forward, as if she would have liked to tear 
them to pleces. [ut the table was between her and her 
nearest foe. That recalled her to her senses. She 
paused for a moment, then turned abruptly about, and 
rushed out into the hall. The outer door, too, was torn 
open, and the icy alr from without rolled in like great 
steaming billows. A shuddering chill crept over the 
company ; but no one rose to shut the door. It was as 
if a paralyzing fear had benumbed them. 

The doctor was the first to stir. He walked unstead!ly 
across the floor and st»oped over the prostrate man. He 
fumbled for a moment with his wrist, listened to his 
heart-beat, then got up with difficulty. Bergerson, who 
was stil] sitting at the table, staring vacantly before bim, 
followed his motions mechanically. Ashe met the doc- 
tor’s eye he gave a start, and hesitatingly arose. ‘‘I 
wouldn't walt for the police, if I were you,” sald the 
doctor, and sauntered out Into the hall. 

Bergerson sank slowly down upon the chalr, sefzed 
his curl and began to twist it. After a pause, which 
seemed endless, his wife walked up to him, on tiptoe, 
and whispered in his ear. 

‘* No,” he screamed, hoarsely, ‘‘ 1 will not run !” 

Darting up, he seized her by the wrist with an fron 
clutch, and drag,ed her acroes the floor to where Moe 
was lying. 

Look there !” he yelled, with a terrible, husky laugh ; 
‘‘look what you have done! We were friends till you 
came. He made me what I am, and I krew ft. But 
your hate spoiled your sleep and mine ; and this is what 
came of it.” 

VL. 

James Moe did not die, though he hovered long be- 
tween life and death. He was unconscious much of the 
time, and sometimes delirious. Splendid business 
schemes filtted through his head, and he raved about a 
newspaper he meant to found, which was to pave his 
way to the mayoralty of the city. At times he made a 
sort of triumphal entry into his native town in Norway, 
and made speeches to deputations which met him with 
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music and banners at the steamboat landing. It was 
therefore a surprise to his wife when, In Lis first lucid 
moment, he turned to her and aske+! 

Where is Bergerson 

‘‘ He ts in jail,” she answered. 

Who made complaint against him 

‘Then go at once and withdraw it.” 

‘* You are out of your head, James,” she cried ; ‘‘ you 
certainly do not mean that.” 

‘ Yes, | do mean it,” he said. ‘If you want me to 
get well, go at once.” 

She was too weary witb anxious watchine to offer 
resistance. She only clasped her hands with a sigh, and 
walked slowly——very slowly—toward the door. 

In an hour she returned. She was just kneeling at 
his be !, enj pining silence an’ rest, when the door was 
noiseless!y opened, and Bergerson entered. He had left 
his boots outside, and, as a mark of respect, walked in 
his stocking feet. He looked about shyly in the large, 
stately room, at the rich, subdued carpet, the great 
carved bed, and the warm, luxurious tints of wal!s and 
ceiling. With his cap ia his hand he stood awkwardly 
shifting his weight from one foot to the other, not 
knowing how to call attention to his presence. So he 
dropped his cap on the floor, then picked it up agatn 
for fear it should damage the carpet, and walked with 
slow and hesitating steps toward the bed. Mrs Moe had 
buried her face in the pillow, and only a glimpse of her 
neck and the great dark coils of her hair were visible. 
She was crying softly to herself, possibly from weakness, 
or because it seemed good to weep. James's illness bad 
somehow made bim very precious to her—had revealed 
to her how much she loved him. She felt ashamed of 
all her ambitious plottings. If she could but keep him, 
she would cheerfully renounce all else that her heart was 
set upon. 

Bergerson had now reached the foot of. the bed. 
There, he scarcely knew why, he fell upon his knees. 
The scene which surrounded him—the strange, soft 
stillness, the luxurious warmth and comfort, the wife's 
Silent grief, and her husband's deathlike pallor—wrought 
powerfully upou him. He had never wept in his life, 
that he could remeiber; and yet a sudden molsture 
dimmed his eyes, as he saw tne two beautiful heads so 
close together upon the same pillow, and the twoclasped 
hands upon the coverlid. It began to become clear to him 
what he had done. His rash act, and all the bitter envy, 
resentment, and hate which had prompted it, rose up in 
all their ugliness before him. He shuddered. A dull, 
burrowing pain nestled in his breast. Ilis breathing 
grew heavy and oppressive. And yet, though the feel. 
tng of his own guilt was uppermost, the thought flashed 
through his brain that Moe, in allying himself to the 
new civilization and the new lanJ, had been wiser than 
he, and bad reaped bis reward. He could not imagine 
his own wife tenderly solicitous for his welfare: he 
could not imagine himself and her amid surroundings 
like these; they were of the old world, groveling and 
unaspiring. Moe had assimilated himself to the new 
world, and plunged into the rusuing current that bore 
mankind onward. 

Truls was still dimly struggling with these thoughts 
when Moe opened his eyes. Ile did not seem surprised 
to see his partner, but held out his hand to him, and 
beckoned him nearer. Antoinette, aroused by the 
motion, raised her head and stared aghast at Berger 
son. 

‘‘Let him come near to me,” whispered James. “I 
wish to speak with him.” 

She rose hesitatingly, and invited Bergerson, with eyes 
still full of distrust, to step nearer tothe bed. He arose, 
but fell again on his knees at the bedside. 

“T am going away, Jens,” he said, huskily. ‘I 
came to bid you good-by.” 

Where are you going, Truls 

** Back to Norway.” 

‘*But the factory, Truls? There is a fortune in it. 
You don't want to go away from that.” 

‘Yes; | want to go away from everything.” 

‘* But I won't let you, unless you tale with you what 
ts yours.” 

‘* At home I shouldn't know what to do with it.” 

“You would be « rich man.” 

‘*Mayhap. Iam the kind that had better stay poor.” 

Moe was about to protest more strenuously, but his 
wife beckoned Bergerson to withdraw. 

‘*Good-by, Jens,” he sald, with a breaking voice. 
‘* Don’t think hard of me when I am gone.” 

Before the sick man could answer, Bergerson was out 
of the door. 


After his recovery Moe made extensive tnyulries boti: 
in Europe and America, but he has never been abie to 
discover Dergerson’s whereabouts. In the meanwhile 
he has placed a large sum, representing the half intere.: 
in the business, to his partner's credit, and hopes tsat 
some day either he or his heirs may come and claim it. 

The Moes in the meanwhile are well launched on the 
road to fortune and honor, 
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= to make the underclothing of a man—to provide for a | fact, to make any definite suggestion whatever. 1 wish 
Y HE H OME. possible contingency. merely to stir up myself and you to thought upon the 
a ae I think it was Patrick Henry who said that he had no | subject, in the hope that by this means we may be led 
o light by which his feet were guided but the lamp | to revise our standards, and perhaps at last to lessen the 
CAN WE RELIEVE OURSELVES OF ANY of experience ; and, using his words, judging by the past, | heavy burdens of our housekeeping. 
MORE WORK? may we not infer that there still remain many depart- 


By Mrs. Marion VAvUGun, 


ECENTLY there came by chance under my notice 

a few extracts from a paper about woman and 

her methods, written by Dr. Emily Blackwell, of New 

York, and though they were but brief selections, they 

impressed me £0 favorably that upon my return from 

my vacation I wrote to Dr. Blackwell, asking where 

the complete article might be found. The lady was 

kind enough to send me in reply a copy of the 
‘‘ Popular Science Monthly” containing it. 

The subject was, in general, woman and some of her 
methods. In the opinion of Miss Blackwell, women are 
inclined to be too conservative in all thelr ways. There 
is nothing new in this. Thc fact stands in the way of 
our progress in every direction. We are too apt to ad- 
mire the doings and accomplishments of our predeces- 
sors, and we know that nothing is so necessary, as a 
prerequisite to effectual progress, as a certain disrespect 
or contempt for what has already been done. It is not 
easy fora woman to entertain this feeling. She must, 
first of all, have a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
whatever it may be, and must then become filled with 
a sense that the best has not been done. From these 
premises grows naturally the feeling that the responsi- 
bility for progress lies upon herself. When once this 
sentiment has taken possession of a person, Man or 
woman, he is pressed forward and impelled to accom- 
plish something good for humanity. Is it not true that 
we are usually filled with admiration of the work of our 
mothers, and with emulation to do as well as they ? 
Does it often occur to us that it is within the possl- 
bilities for us to improve upon their methods ? 

Bring to memory the sayings and proverbs that cir- 
culate in domestic circles, and ask yourselves if those 
which are oftenest in our mouths and in those of our 
husbands are not of this class? How the delicacies of 
the mother’s home and the methods of former years are 
quoted to us as we are incited to excellence! It is not, 
Do better than the mothers cid ! but, Do as well as they ! 

Has the time not arrived when we must look at life 
from our own standpoint, and not from that of a past 
generation? If we take this look, it will remain for us 
to arrange our lives and our work in accordance with 
present circumstances ; and none will be so hardy as to 
say that circumstances have not changed in a hundred 
years, especially in this American world of ours. It 
does not require a very long look backwards to see 
the change that has come over our homes. When we were 
—some of us—children, the loom had its place in many 
a house, and the daughters took turns with the mother 
in shooting the shuttle, and in thus making the cloth 
and the carpets that the household needed. We saw, too, 
the mother handling the distaff, and thus going another 
step toward the first stage in the manufacture of cloths. 
Our mothers were familiar with the process of bleaching 
and breaking flax, and they did not go beyond their 
own thresholds to have their quilts and comfortables 
made, ner even to bleach and cut and sew the cloths 
that had thus been made. 

We have begun to select from the work which was 
formerly allotted to the women of the household that 
which shall be done outside of the domestic precincts, 
and it has gone from us, much to our relief. I say that 
we have made this selection, but perhaps it would be 
more accurate to state that a selection has been made, 
for I question very muck whether it has been woman’s 
work, and not, rather, the work of man. It does not 
require a very deep study of history to see that men 
have been the means of enfranchising us from much 
of the labor that once we accepted as inevitable. 
They have invented machines and better modes of ac- 
complishing the ends which we attained slowly and with 
great expense of wear and worry. 

What has done away with the very nice sewing that 
once was thought soimportant ? Why is it that we do 
not think it worth while to make our daughters spend 
hours of precious time in learning the mysteries of 
needlework that they will never have to bring into use ? 
It doubtless remains very desirable that one should be 
able to mend neatly and to hem delicately ; but that our 
daughters should be taught to make any garmententirely 
by hand would seem to most of us a great and unwar- 
ranted waste of time. To cling to the old ways in these 
respects is clearly unwise. 

The factory and the tailor have taken from us much 
that used to be woman’s work ; the sewing-machine has 
relieved us from the white work and the manufacture of 
underclothing, and new departments of outside industry 
have been created in which thousands of men and women 


~ are now employed to great advantage. Who of us would 


to-day think of making her husband’s shirts’? Yet, I 
dare say, most of us can remember the day when it was 
considere ' au indispensable part of a woman’s education 


ments of woman’s work, particularly in domestic econ- 
omy, in which reform may be made? Not to go so far 
back as the loom and the spinning wheel, we see dress- 
making gone from the household, white work given 
out to be done by specialists, and gentlemen's sewing 
all taken from the hands of the house mistress. May 
we not argue that there are other things that could fol- 
low, and thus st{ll more relieve overburdened mothers, 
and give them more leisure to cultivate the graces of life? 
Grace comes from a relief from drudgery, and it is 
drudgery for us even to oversee some parts of our house- 
hold work. 

Who of us would not rejoice to see the weekly wash. 
ing go—that bugbear of every household ? Dr. Black- 
well does not stop at the washtub, but intimates that if 
we had more enterprise we would not simply mourn 
over the inefficiency of our cooks, but would proceed to 
establish neighborhood kitchens, and supply ourselves 
tri-dafly from them, thus at once lessening the cost of 
living and adding to the comfort and consequent com- 
posure of our lives. Writing asa physician, she says 
that the direction of a household, in the way we live 
now, with all our refinements and our household con- 
veniences, is a work demanding the genius of a great 
commander, and that the consequent strain upon us {Is 
telling in its effects on our health and the stamina of our 
children. 

A medical college lecturer has lately said that the 
reason that there are so many students now in college 
under size is to be found in the fact that twenty 
years ago the fashion of tight lacing prevailed to an 
alarming extent ; and to-day Dr. Blackwell informs us 
that the increase of nervous diseases is to be traced to 
the many-sidedness of our lives. We live, she thinks, 
too much {fn a given time, and she begs us to stop and 
study our duties, to see if some change cannot be 
planned which will give us the repose that nature de- 
mands. Her advice is first to give out the washing 
from the home, and next to mske plans for some sort of 
co-operative cooking. She enters into detail, and shows 
how bunt one servant in a household will be necessary if 
these schemes be made operative, and that the work 
of that one would be very light. She advocates having 
some one come in to sweep and dust, clean silver and 
scrub, rather than have ever upon us the care of a 
numerous retinue. 

Doubtless there is much truth in what she writes, and, 
while the suggestions may not seem to us entirely prac- 
ticable, they contain food for reflection. The paper 
impresses upon me the thought that as women we fall 
in our methods largely because we are not progressive. 

I have im mind a brother and a sister doing the same 
work in collegiate study. In a recent examination the 
sister received a higher mark for her work than the 
brother gained for his. With the natural inqulsitiveness 
of manhood, he asked the professor what it meant. 
‘‘Look at the papers and you will see the reason,” he 
said. ‘I cannot afford to work as my sister does,” the 
young man replied. ‘‘She never rests satisfied until 
she has consulted every authority recommended by the 
instructor.” This seems to me to illustrate Dr. Black- 
well’s theory about women. A man or a boy selects for 
himself whatever he can do, and does it; but a woman, 
with the respect for authority which I spoke of in the 
beginning, does not rest until she has accomplished 
all that is prescribed by taskmasters, or that by greatest 
of tyrants, public opinion. 

Is it not time that we should set up standards other 
than those of our mothers? May we not reflect that 
when we condemn ourselves for not being so efficient as 
they were, we forget that our changed mode of living 
has thrown upon us cares that they could never have 
dreamt of in the wildest filghts of the nightmare ? 

Dr. Blackwell accuses us of drifting too much ; of not 
planning our work ; of resting suddenly after spasmodic 
effort. She says that we wear out our nerves and then 
wonder that prostration comes. As I remember her 
paper, it stated that it was this want of method, this 
overtaxing ourselves, this attempting too much, which 
results in our breaking down. 

Should not the mother in the modern household be 
the supervisor, ready for all kinds of interruptions, with- 
out the risk of disturbing carefully laid plans? This is 
by no means an impracticable suggestion. 

Co-operative housekeeping has been much ridiculed, 
and, perhaps, has been injured by its warmest advo- 
cates; but, if we have not yet reached perfection, we 
should not on these accounts refuse to discuss the means 
of improvement. No more should we refuse to study 
how to make our lives more tranquil by improved meth- 
ods of work. This {is preferable to trying to nerve our- 
selves to endure the worst that may come. 

The object of these somewhat desultory remarks is not 
to propose any scheme of co-operative kitchens, or, in 
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THE FOUNDATION. 


F the question wereasked any mother of thought and 
character, Whatdo you consider the most important 
quality to be developed in your child’s mind ? the answer, 
without doubt, would be, Truth ; for the corner-stone of 
character is truth, and there can be no true success with- 
outit. ‘ Electricity cannot follow a broken wire, nor 
success a lying life.” Without truth there is no devel- 
opment. And how many ways there are of proving, 
without speaking, that absolute truth {s essential in the 
first steps a baby takes toward learning! Give him a 
box of blocks to build a house, and you can shuw him 
that unless the first blocks laid on the floor are in line 
the whole structure will be crooked ; that in making the 
lines on a slate, if the first is not straight, not true, the 
lines will all follow the first, or the spaces will not be 
true; that in copying any work exactness {is the very 
foundation of success, and but another name for truth. 
In repeating a conversation, in telling of a scene, to 
watch carefully that the actual fact is related, ts de- 
scribed as a mother’s duty. 

So often a grave fault is overlooked because it Isa 
child, and it is a pleasant fiction that the child will out- 
grow it. Any fault that Indicates a weakness of char. 
acter should receive immediate and prayerful care. 
An exaggeration, however amusing, should be checked 
atonce. Carelessness in giving accounts of its own or 
its playmates’ doings should be checked by questions so 
put thata child will discover, if it is carelessness, that a 
mistake has been made, and correct {t at once itself; if 
the trouble is a want of love of truth, the knowledge 
that falsehood is a! ways recognized as falsehood, whether 
intended or not, wil! help to develop a regard for truth 
and exactness. 

Another great requisite for teaching a child to regard 
truth is for the parents to set an example of perfect 
truthfulness. In all the intercourse of life,in the 
home, the social life, the business life, let truth in 
all purity be ever present, and the children will by 
instinct and principle follow the example that commands 
their love and respect. 


THE WUNDERKNAUL. 


By Mary Gorpoy. 


HE translation of this rather formidable looking 
word is, ‘‘ Wonder-ball.” The thing itself is one 
of the many pretty conceits which have had thelr bfrth 
in the German brain. We believe that it has never been 
transplanted into American soll, and will give our read- 
ers a glimpse of it by taking them to an old, ivy-embow- 
ered castle, where, of an evening, a young countess sits 
chatting with her friends, while her hands are occupied 
as German hands so often are, in knitting a cotton stock- 
ing. The ball which she has in her lap {s much larger 
than usual, and presents a surface as unequal as that of 
the moon, with mysterious depressions and elevations, 
and wonderful protrusions, and angles of degrees so 
unusual as would excite the curiosity of a geometriclan. 
It is quite heavy, too, and you will notice that the knitter 
treats it with a care and interest seldom accofded to an 
ordinary ball of cotton. It is a ‘‘ wunderkniiul,” or ‘“‘ won- 
der-ball,” presented to her perhaps at Christmas, or on her 
last birthday. It is made by winding in with a skein of 
cotton yarn a number of little packages, each wrapped 
in tissue-paper, which drop out, one after another, as 
the yarn changes {ts place from bal! to needles. 

Now comes a bit of French candy, which is nibbled 
at occasionally, and which serves to shorten the way to 
& package which, from the first, has excited curiosity 
by its angularity, and which has seemed to be the most 
disturbing element in the contour ef the ball. It proves 
to be a pair of tiny embroidery scissors. After this 
there follows a long, desert stretch of knitting, with 
nothing to allure on the pilgrimage but a mirage of 
what she is longing for. At length a veritable oasis 
appears, in the shape of a fascinating-looking package 
tied with a pink string. It must be something dainty ; 
and when the countess has at last knit up its imprison- 
ing cord, the package is eagerly seized, and all present 
look on with great interest while its owner removes one 
wrapping after another, in long succession, to find at 
the heart only a yellow pea. But the joke is made good 
when, half an hour after, a wee box drops out, contain. 
ing a ring with a pear! in it. 

By this time the hour of retiring has come, and the 
stocking, with its ball of wonderful possibilities, is laid 
aside till the next evening, when a yard or so of thread 
lace, fine as a spider's web, is the reward of the first half 
hour’s knitting. This is followed by a bit of blue satin 
ribbon for a bow, and that by a gold pen. 

Thus, as the work goes on, the treasures develop like 
the nuggets of gold in the vein of a mine, and the knit- 
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ting Theseus, {n slaying her monster of a stocking, is led 
through the labyrinth by the thread which love has pro- 
vided ; and, while following its windings, she is made 
happy by the suspicicn that at its end will be found the 
greatest treasuro of all, like the pot of gold at the end of 
the ralnbow. - In the case of which we write, the owner 
of the ball found the end of her skein attached to a box 
containing a long coveted watch. 

The reader can imagine the interest with which each 
parcel is watched, from the time onc of its corners peeps 
out through the layers of yarn to the time when, the 
layers having grown thinner and thinner, the last turn 
is given to the ball, and the mystery is loosed from its 
moorings. 

As we have said, the fortunate possessor of the bal] 
we have been describing was a countess, the wealth of 
whose family would admit of valuable presents; but 
many a peasant knits through a ‘‘ wunderknilul ” which 
develops less of intrinsic value, but which is expressive 
of quite as much affection. 


A HOME-MADE PICTURE FRAME. 


By Mrs. Mary C. Huncerrorp. 


Val many of the illustrated periodicals now 
published are sent engravings of euch attract 
ive character that it goes to the heurt of the receiver to 
condemn them to the seclusion of closet or drawer. 
Fine reproductions of pictures one reads about, and 
longs to see, come often this way, satisfying that long- 
ing, but as quickly creating another : the desire to keep 
the things of beauty in dally, hourly sight. But that is 
impossible unless they are framed, and every one knows 
that frames cost something if indulged in extensively. 

It happens too often that the most artistic, beauty- 
loving souls are the captives of circumstances which 
make it necessary for them to count the cost of every- 
thing, and so the engravings and colored prints are put 
out of sight, ‘‘ with a tear, perhaps, or a sigh,” and the 
undecorated walls are left as they were made, cold, hard, 
and repressive in their effect upon those sensitive ones 
whose moral temperature depends so much upon cheer- 
ful surroundings. 

The way out of the difficulty is to invent or adopt 
some cheap, home-made styles of framing the pictures ; 
and it is wonderful how many ways there are of doling 
this. Leather decorations, arrangements of rings sawed 
from empty spools, button molds, and all the woodsy 
treasures like acorns, twigs, cones, and lichens, are 
easily pressed into the service, and care and skill will 
achieve beautiful results with them. 

A NEWER STYLE OF FRAME, 


This is a style that art stores have thought fit setting 
for some costly gems, but it {s not beyond the reach of 
economical people, becaure, happily, it can be made at 
home. 

In the first place, cut away all the white paper from 
the edges, and moisten the picture slightly on the back 
with alcohol and water, mixed in the proporiion of three 
parts of water to one of spirits. This is to avo!d any 
possible wrinkling of the paper after it is gummed upon 
a background of thin pasteboard. For the foundation 
of the frame cut strips, two or three inches wide, of 
heavier pasteboard ; old box covers will furnish the ma- 
terial, and to give them firmness sew two or three thick- 
nesses together. The opening, when t!c strips are laid 
together in a square, should be just the size of the pict- 
ure, as no mat {s required for this style. Cover the paste- 
board neatly with thin Japanese matting, such as is sold 
for panels for painting on, and then lay the side strips 
squarely over the end ones, fastening them with one or 
two aetitches taken through and through with strong 
linen thread as nearly the color of the material as posst- 
ble. To make corner ornaments, cut four circles or 
equares of pasteboard large enough to project a little 
beyond the frame. Cover these with brown burlaps, 
and sew them on the corners with a common bone but- 
ton in the center of each, putting ona star-shaped spangle 
to cover the eyes in the button. 

The frame is now all ready for decorating. Procurea 
bottle of liquid gold paint and apply it, according to the 
directions which always come with the preparation, to 
the strips and corner pieces, including the buttons, but 
omitting the metallic spangles. After the gilding has 
dried, the picture can be fastened in with picture tacks. 


— 


THE AIM FOR BEAUTY. 


¥ all the bewildering questions of the day none are 

more bewildering than how to furnish and how 

to dross. Now that we have apostles of «sthetics, who 

are recognized as ropresenting different schools, there {s 

no excuse for a display of bad taste but color blindness 
or stupidity. 

Mr. Edward Russell nas been giving lectures In the 
Eastern cities on household art, and, without doubt, has 
sent many rays of beauty into an ugly darkness that 
resulted from ignorance. Mr. Russell condemns the use 
of colored glass in the table furniture ; cut glass and sil- 


ver, with very carefully decorated china, {s al] that is in 
good taste. Ornaments should be only those of nature : 
flowers, arranged simply in low dishes, and candlesticks 
with candlJes, whose soft light enhances beauty fn all 
animate and {inanimate things about. In the matter of 
furnishing a modest little home he says ; 


**Tt is desirable to avoid anything that glitters and shines. 
Furniture should not be upholstered in shiny satin, nor the 
walls cased in shiny paper; polished floors, polished 
marble, and polished brass are well encugh in palaces, but 
out of place in most houses. Pianos are unsightly in their 
polish, for they exhibit none of the character of wood 
employed in their cases. Toey could be made so beautiful 
that they would sing when they were silent. The Japanese 
are the most admirable of decorative artists, the most sin- 
cere and most suggestive. If they paint a fish it is nota 
dead but living one, studied from the pools of the marshes, 
and indicated with butaline. Decorntion must be suggest- 
ive, and not realistic. A wall paper covered with flying 
birds sings ‘When the swallows homeward fly’ rather too 
plainly. The birds on such a paper are actually fired at 
people. Orange tints are useful in many cases for interior 
decoration, for they are warm and pleasant. Tapestries are 
Frenchy and bad : they have no base of nature or geometry; 
they have no feeling of line or color, but are unrelated 
groups of human beings, wolves, roses, tents, trophies, 
wreaths, birds, and other objects. They have done much 
to vitiate taste. Care must be taken in lighting a room. 
The chandelier, hung overhead, throws all the wrinkles in 
our face into prominence, makes our eyes look hollow, 
leaves no nooks of shadow in a parlor, and makes itself too 
conspicuous. Screens must be regarded as accessories, not 
the events, of aroom. It is too often considered the thing 
for a young lady to paint three big pictures of sunflowers, 
pumpkins, and hollyhocks, join them together as a screen, 
and put them in a room, where they kill every other object 
and piece of color in the apartment. It is bad art to sticka 
picture over everything ; for realism has no place in deco- 
ration. Even jewelry can interfere with the complexion or 
expression of its wearer, and it is in such instances out of 
place. We have too much on our walls and in our rooms; 
too many ideas are expressed, and they are too little related. 
That is most beautiful which is most complex, provided all 
the parts are in harmony. Fashion should not guide us in 
decoration. Because somebody on Fifth Avenue buys 
hand-painted plaques and fills his windows with pictorial 
devices in stained glass is no reason why everybody else 
should do likewise. It is fashionable to put mirrors over 
mantels because somebody was inspired to imitate the long 
vistas of the salons of Europe. Mirrors are in placeina 
hall or dressing-room, but over a mantel they simply give 
the effect of a hole in the wall. Education and study must 
guide us in our decorations. We must have nothing in our 
rooms that does not mean something. Study art in the shop 
windows, the dry-goods store, the streets, and the theater. 
Emerson said that if we go to Europe to see beauty we must 
take it with us. The beautiful in our rooms must express 
the beautiful in us.”’ 


Goop News.—Through the agent of the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association, a firm in Brooklyn have 
been fined $125 for selling oleomargarine for butter. 
The Dairymen’s Association intend to prosecute every 
dealer found selling oleomargarine for butter to the full 
extent of the law. Their interest demands that they 
should, as the dairy products throughout the State have 
suffered to an alarming extent because of the immense 
sale of butterine and oleomargarine, driving out the 
pure article, which cannot be sold at the price of the 
spurious article. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communs- 
cations cannot be noticed } 


1. Please give correct pronunciation of the name Pierre. 

2. A good and simple receipt for mucilsge that will keep. 

8. A description of the game called * Patience,” and directions 
for playing the same. 

4. The name of some company iif there is any such) where 
books from different publishers can be obtained—if purchased in 
any sufficlont number—at a less price than they are retailed by 
single copy. as is done by the publishers in regard to their own 
publications. SuUBSCRIRER For C. U. 

1. Pe-air is as near the proper pronunciation as we can 
present it on paper. 

2. We have no difficulty in keeping a mucilage made of 
gum arabic dissolved slowly in cold water. 

4. There are several games of solitaireto be played with 
cards, which have been described in a book called “ l’a- 
tience,’’ by a Mrs. Cheney. Which of them is especially en 
titled to the pame some of our readers more familiar with 
cards than are we must inform you. 

4. Almost any general dealer in books ; address for terms 
such houses as G. P. Patnam’a Sons, Dodd & Mead, or 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton ; or Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Please tell me are there two Christmas letter missions in this 
country? I have had such letters from Mr. James Pott, of this 
city, but they were English letters; if there are American let- 
tere, I shoald like to know it. E. i. R. 


There has been some confusion in the minds of our read- 
ers respecting the Christmas letter mission, which may be 
relieved by the following extract from a letter received from 
Miss Bussing by a lady who was somewhat uncertain 
between the apparently contradictory information given by 
Mr. Pott, the publisher of the Christmas letters, and the 
recent articles in The Christian Union. The information in 


both cases was correct, but, being fragmentary, did not 
seem to agree: 

‘“‘T hasten to reply to your question regarding the ©. L. M. 
that both The Christian Union and Mr. Pott were right, as 
Miss H. M. Cox is Central Secretary for the United States, 
and I am Secretary for the city of New York. The lady 
with whom you will deal, however, unless you desire to 
favor some city institution, is the State Secretary, Miss May 
Kearney, P. O. Box 82, Brooklyn, L. I. 

** Yours truly, Mary Bresstne, 
‘*4 Fast Twelfth Street. 

December 2." 


I inclose afriddle that was given to me by one who did not 
know the answer. I cannot guess itor find out what it is, though 
I would much like to know. Can you, or one of your readers, 


tell me * L.. 8. 
Come and commiserate 


One who was blind, 
Helpless and desolate, 
Vold of all mind. 
(;ulleless deceiving, 
Though unbelieving 
Free from all sin. 

* By mortals adored, 
Stil: I ignored 
The world I was ir. 
King Ptolemy's, Casir's, 
And Tiglath Pileser'« 
Birthdays all shown ; 
Wise men, astrologers, 
All are achuowledgers 
Mine ts unknown. 
I ne'er had a futher, 
A mother, or rather 
if I had either 
Then they were neither 
Alive at my birth, 
Lodger in palace, 
Hunted by malice, 
I did not inberit 
By lineage or merit 
A spot upon earth. 
Nursed among pagane, 
None e’er baptized me, 
Yet had I sponsor 
Who ne'er catechised me. 
She gave mea name 
That to ber heart was dearest, 
She gave me a place 
To her bosom the nearest ; 
But one look of kindness 
She cast on me never. 
Compassed by danger, 
Nothing could harm me, 
I saved, I destroyed, 
I blessed, I alloyed ; 
Kept a crown for a prince, 
But had none of my own ; 
Filled the place of a king, 
But ne‘er sat on athrone; 
Rescued a warrior, 
Baffled a piof, 
Was what I was nor. 
A king's worthy daughter 
Watched by my bed, 
Devoted to slaughter, 
A price on my head. 
Though gently she dressed me, 
Panting with fear, 
She never caressed me, 
Nor wiped off a tear ; 
Ne'‘er moistened my eyes, 
Though parching and dry: 
What marvel a blight 
Should pursue till she dle ' 
'Twas royalty nursed me— 
In deceit, I am sure. 
I lived not, I died not ; 
But tell me you must 
What ages have passed 
Since I first turned to dust. 
This paradox when’ 
This squalor, this splendor, 
Say, was la king 
Or a silly pretender? 
Fathom this mystery 
Deep in my history. 
Was la man? 
An angel supernal ? 
A demon iInferna. ? 
Solve me who can. 


In Hints, etec., in The Christian Union of November 2, an 
inquirer, ‘“‘ H. F. P.,”’ expressed a desire to be sure about 
the authorship of 

“If I were a voice,” etc. 
If he will refer to a volume of poems by Charles Mackay 
entitled ‘“‘Egeria; or, the Spirit of Nature: and Other 
Poems," published by David Boyne, 846 Fleet Street, London, 
1850, on page 177 he will find the complete poem in five nine- 
line stanzas. Hoping this will give the surety needed to 
satisfy, We me 


We have a few tovs that we would be glad to send to some 


institution where they might serve to amuse a poor child or two : 


also some school-books that our boys used during the tirst two 
years of study; and if you would please tell me where I could 
send them I would be greatly obliged. I remember your pub- 
lishing about a year ago, through The (hristian Union, where 
such things would be acceptable, but have forgotten, so appeal 
to you. Mrs. F. W.S. 

They will bs very acceptable at the Hospital for the Rupt- 
ured and Crippled, corner Lexivgton Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. 


Will some one who has had experience in ebonizing wood give 
complete directions for it, and for putting gold leaf on the ebon. 
ized wood * and oblige IGNORAMUS. 


Back numbers of The Christian Union may be sent to 


the life-saving stations at Cape Llenry, Sand Bridge, Va., 
and Big Sandy, Ellisburg, N. Y. 
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MILLIE MATTHEWS’S FIVE GOLD 
DOLLARS. 
By F. BEAN. 
1. 


ILLIE MATTHEWS was a little girl who lived 
in the country with her grandmother, a good old 
Quaker lady. She had no brothers or sisters, and no 
father or mother; and every afternoon, directly after 
dinner, her dear old grandma would always fall fast 
asleep on the lounge in the sitting-room, and poor Millie 
was left all to herself ; and a dreadfully lonely life she 
had of it. She was so lonesome all the time, she was 
always wishing something would happen, even {f it was 
something dreadful ; so one day, when her friend Ph«cbe 
Jackson came over to see her, and fell off the hay-mow, 
and nearly cracked her skull, poor Millie was nothing 
like so sorry for her as she should have been, she had 
such a good time for several days, owing to the excite- 
ment and bustle in the house till Pi«be was able to be 
taken home. 

One warm, beautiful day in June, Millie was lying on 
a big rock in one of her grandmother's meadows. Her 
big doll was on the rock by her side, and her mouth, 
cheeks, and fingers were stained red. She had been 
looking for strawberries, but she couldn't fiad any more, 
and she wss tired of the search ; so she threw herself on 
the rock, and looked drearifly all around. 

She didn’t care a speck for any of the beauties of 
nature. Her grandmother wouldn't let her go over to 
see Phibe Jackson, because Phiwbe was such a wild 
girl, and always getting into mischief, and bringing 
down trouble and sorrow on herself and every body else ; 
and she had not profited one particle by having her 
head almost broken. There was no other girl of Millle’s 
age anywhere withia a mile ; so she looked around, and 
sighed. She was tired of playing with her doll, tired 
to death of playing alone, and of hunting up fun all by 
herself. 

‘“Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” she cried aloud, 
slashing at the tall grass and buttercups around her, ‘I 
do wish something would happen—I do, I do, I do!” 

Just as she said this, she heard the erriest peal of 
laughter she ever heard in her life, and it sounded as ff 
it came from somebody lying concealed in the long, 
thick grass at her feet below the rock. 

“ Who in the world can that be?’ she exclaimed, 
leaping down in delight and excitement from the rock, 
and parting the grass in the place whence she thought 
the laughter came. ‘‘It can't be Phu be! I'm sure it 
can't! Phobe! Phebe!” she cried, ‘ is ft you ?” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the merry voice again. 

‘‘Where are you? where in the world are you?” 
cried Millie, searching all around ; for one minute the 
laugh sounded behind her, and then right at her side, 
and then some distance beyond. ‘‘] just belicve it’s one 
of those fairles I've read about! Fairy, fairy, where 
are you ?’’ she cried ; and suddenly the fairy rose right 
up before her in the grass ; and a beautiful little fairy it 
was, all in the purest white, with a heaping basket of 
strawberries in her hand. 

‘Little girl, little girl,” cried the fairy, ‘‘ you want 
something to happen, do you ?” 

‘Yes, I do, fairy, and I hope youll stay here and 
play with me,” answered Miliie, trying to catcb the tiny 
little creature by the arm, and hold her fast. 

‘* Oh, you poor, dear, lonesome little girl !’ replied the 
fairy, pityingly, holding out her hand. ‘‘I can't stay 
with you. I must hurry home with these strawberries. 
You see, I've picked all there were in this field, and that 
is why you couldn't find any, poorcbild! I was just 
g ing back whea I beard you bemosning your lot. Now, 
if you will come with me, you shall have a good time 
thisafiernoon. 1’il bring you back before your grandma 
wakes, so she needn't worry.” 

‘Well, as long as you're a fairy,” replied Millie, *‘ I 
don't believe grandma ‘d care it I do go with you; so 
I'l go. Where do you live, fairy ?’ 

The fatry laughed merrily. You can never guess. 
But come, and you sha'l see !” 

Miliie took the fairy’s hand, and, before she knew it, 
a great White cloud. with a silver lining, exbaling the 
most deliclous perfume, like violets and mignonettes, 
completely enveloped them, and they began rising up 
above the earth, goipg up, up, up, tll they were as 
much asa mile high, and the alr was as cool and dry 
as on the top of Mount Washington in the middle of the 
summer. 

“Oh! how splendid this ride {fs !” cried Millie. 
love to ride on this cloud all day ! 
the moon 

The fairy laughed gaylv, and patted the little girl’s 
cheek. ‘‘ You shall see,” she replied. ‘‘ We are almost 
there now, and you must fill your pockets full of this 
c!ond to carry home with you, and putin ycur bureau 
drawer. Everything it touches, no matter how many 


“Td 
Are we going up to 


times {it is washed, will remain fragrant with this per- 
fume just so long as you are a good little girl, and never 
tell any lies, or lose your temper, or do anytLiog mean 
or selfish or unkind, and never miss an opportunity to 
he obliging to those around you, and to do all the good 
{a the world that you can.” 

The fairy then tore off large strips of the cloud, and 
Millie stuffed her pocket full, mentally resolving, as the 
delicious odors filled the air, that she would try her best 
to be as good as the fairy said. 

The next minute they arrived alongside of a broad 
flight of stairs, made of solid gold, chased all over with 
the most exquisite designs, and inlaid with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, amethysts, and topazes, and fairly 
ablaze with the sheen of their reflections. 

‘Here we are!” cried the fairy. ‘‘ Come, my little 
darling, this is the palace where we fairy folk dwell.” 

The fairy led the way out of the cloud to the steps, 
and up the steps to a great, wide double door, made of 
gold, like the steps, and blazing with jewels in the same 
marvelous profusion. 

‘‘ These,” sald the fairy, observing the wondrous gaze 
which the child turned upon the splendors before her— 
‘‘these are the jewels we fairy folk picked up where 
they fell when bard-hearted people neglected an oppor. 
tunity to be of service to their kind. These jewels were 
to have been theirs, and would have studded their 
crowns in heaven atthe great Judgment Day had they 
done what they could; but, missing the opportunity, 
the gems fell to us fairies. We've got more inside. 
Come in, dearle.” 

The fairy parted the doors, and they stepped Inside, 
and Millie was fairly bewildered by what she saw. 

‘This is only the antechamber,” said the fairy. 
‘*You have not begun to witness the glories of the 
palace yet.” 

But Millfe thought nothing could exceed the splendors 
around her. The antechamber was vast in height and 
extent, the roof reaching way up almost out of sight, so 
that all she could see was the dazzling blaze of the 
jewels with which it was thickly inlaid ; and the walls 
and floor were of solid gold like the stairs, and equally 
resplendent with blazing gems. 

‘‘I never knew there were people enough in the 
world to miss «0 many opportunities of doing good,” 
said Millie. ‘‘I hope I shall never lose any gems out of 
my crown.” 

‘“* Well sald, little girl !" replied the fairy ; ‘‘ but if 
you want to save all that will fall to your lot as life 
goes on, you must keep your heart soft, or the opportuni- 
ties will slip by unheeded. But I bave not told you 
yet whence came all the gold that you see around you. 
The whole palace is built of solid gold, and all our 


furniture and dishes are of gold; and all of it was lost 


by the inhabitants of earth whenever they disregarded 
the Golden Rule, or forgot that honesty was the best 
policy.” 

By this time they had arrived at the grand entrance 
tothe grest banquet hall of the palace, and Millie saw 
multitudes of fairies in white swarming all around; 
and such tiny, beautiful, graceful, charming little creat- 
ures they were that she wished she could caich an arm- 
ful of them to carry home and keep to play with. 

The walls, floor, and ceflling were so thickly studded 
with diamonds, emeralds, and other gems, and the hal! 
89 vast, it would have taken more than one hundred 
years to count them all. Millie’s eyes were fairly 
dazzied as she looked around her, She felt very queer 
and awkward, too, at first, till the fairy who brought her 
there had introduced her to the others; and then they 
flocked around her and kissed her, and patted her 
cheek, and stroked her long, soft hair. 

When the banquet was ready Millie was conducted 
to a tall golden chair at the table; the latter of which, 
like all the rest of the furniture, was of solid gold, and 
was bountifully spread-with the most delicious and 
toothsome dalaties, all made by the fairies themselves ; 
and everything was served on golden dishes sparkling 
with gems. ‘There were more than threescore different 
articles of food, the like of which Millife had never seen 
or tasted or heard of before. Thedishes were arranged 
on the table in the most beautiful and graceful manner, 
and were in all sorts of forms, such as butterflies, hum- 
ming-birds, roses, daisies, lilies, pansies; and in al! 
sorts of hues and shades of the most beautiful contrasts— 
vivid red, dark green, bright scarlet, deep yellow, dark 
blue, pale blue, pure white, and pale green; in fact, 
every color of the rainbow was represented, in every con- 
ccivable shade. Toe banquet hall was so long that Millie 
could hardly see to the ead of it; and at the tables, cx- 
tending the full length of the hall, were the fairies, 
chatting, laughing, aud feasting ; and all the while the 
most deligutful music, faint and soft, came from al] 
around ; and sweet perfumes of a thousand different 
odors, changing at every moment, were wafted across 
the table—the sense of smell, instead of growiny dull, 
becoming more aud more sensitive aad discriminating 
atevery change. Hut what seemed to Millie the queer 
est thing of all that happened here in fairyland, was, 
that no matter how many dishes she tasted, she still 


had just as much appetite left as when she began, so 
that she partook of no less than seventy-five different 
articles of food, and ate all she wanted of each, without 
being in the least surfeited, though at tae conclusion of 
the repast she felt that she had eaten just a comfortable 
plenty. 

When the banquet was over, the fairies conducted 
her to every part of the palace, and revealed treasures 
and glories the memory of which never deserted her to 
her dying day. There were numberless vast vaulted 
apartments and halls, and winding passageways and 
broad stairways in labyrinthine profuslon, and all 
of solid gold gleaming with diamonds, rubles, and 
emeralds, arranged in the mest curious and fantastic 
shapes ; and millions and millions of fairies were gam- 
boling in every direction; and as their snowy drapery 
fluttered about their graceful little figures, it emitted the 
sweetest strains of music continually, sweeter than the 
sweetest strains of the « lian harp; while every now 
and then arose thousands of melodious voices, sweeter 
than the sweetest human voice that ever sang, at one 
moment close at hand, at the next far away in the dis- 
tance. 

Millie was so entranced with all she saw and neard 
that she would have begged to stay forever if she had 
not thought of her dear grandma and how frightened 
ehe would be. 

At last the fairy who brought her there took her back 
to the cloud ; the otber fairies kissed her, and she was 
soon wafted gently down to earth. 

** Now, little girl,” said the fairy, ‘‘ Il hope you have 
had a good time. Here are five gold dollars. Take 
them and spend them as may best please yourself; and 
if you spend them well, for each dollar nobly laid out 
you will find under your pillow next mornlag two more 
gold dollars ; and for each of those nobly spent you will 
find two more, and s> on throughout your whole life ; 
so that if you live and spend each dollar so as to please 
the fairies, by the time you are grown up you will 
poesess the richest treasures of any woman in the world.” 

Then the fairy kiseed her and left her. 


II. 


Millie returned immediately to the house, where she 
found her grandmother just waking from her post. 
prandial nap; and she related her adventures and 
showed her five beautiful gold dollars; nor did she by 
any means forget the fragrant silvery cloud fragments 
with which ber pocket was filled. Indeed, it would have 
been impossible to forget it a moment, so delicious and 
ali-pervading was its perfume; and her grandmother 
asked her about it the moment she came into the room. 

The next morning, bright and early, Millle went to 
town with her grandmother to lay out her money. 

But what to buy to best please the fairies was a great 
puzzle ; and her grandmother would take none of the 
responsibility of directing her choice. 

**]'ll not undertake to please fairy folk,” the good old 
lady sald ; ‘‘ but if thee wants to buy something sensible, 
thee’ll either lay it out tn good warm flannels for next 
winter, or else thee'll buy thyself some good pious 
books.” - 

Millie’s feelings revolted against spending her precious 
dollars in any such homely creature comforts as flannels, 
which certainly could not be called ‘‘ treasures ;"’ but 
she felt quite sure the fairies would approve of good 
fostructive books such as her grandmother would select ; 
so toa bookstore {it was settled they should turn their 
steps a3 soon as the old lady had concluded her own 
shopping. 

They went to town on the first express. Just as they 
were within about five miles of the city, and running 
almost at full speed, there was a sudden and awful jerk 
of the train, the cars bumped frightfully against one 
another and came to a sudden standstill, throwing 
almost all the passengers out of their seats, bruising, 
bumping. and shaking them up terribly, aud frightening 
them almost to death ; but none of them was seriously 
hurt; and as soon as they could recover thelr breath 
and presence of mind, they Jooked out of the windows, 
and many of the gentlemen hurried outside to see what 
was the matter. 

Then it was discovered that in roundicg a curve the 
enginesr bad espied, just shead, a lumbering freight 
train trundling along at about three miles an hour, If 
he had taken one thought of bimself first, ne might have 
saved himself, but the loss of Jife on the train must have 
been frightful. His first thought was of his duty ; and 
he stood by his engine, revcrsed it, applied the alr 
brakes, and now he was a mangled, frrecognizable 
corpse. But it was certainly the englacer, for the fire- 
man had leaped for his life. - 

So the news went over the train: the narrow ercape, 
but nobody killed—only the engineer, presumably a 
victim of his own recklessness and audacity, few per- 
ceiving the nobility of soul whose first thought is not 
of self preservation. 

But there was a little girl on the train with five gold 
dollars. She was standing near a group of trainmen, 
and heard them say the dead engineer left a large family 
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of little ones and a sickly wife without a dollar in the 
world. 

Suddenly a new idea darted into her mind: she had 
five gold dollars ! 

She hurried to her grandmother, who, like the rest, had 
prudently left the train and was sitting on a grassy kno!! 
not far off. 

“Grandma,” she exclaimed, with a flushed cheek 
and a beautiful luster in her eye, ‘‘ may | give my five 
dol'ars to the engineer's wife? She's very poor, and 
she’s got a good many children.” 

“ Thee do thy will, Mildred, thee do thy will,” replied 
the old lady, decisively. ‘‘ Thou art accountable for 
thine own action in this matter; I'll not attempt to be 
thy conscience.” 

So Millie's mind was fully made up; and as soon as 
they reached town they sought out the engineer's widow, 
and Millie turned over to the poor woman's keeping her 
five bright gold dollars. 

**T can’t think,” she safd to herself as she went to bed 
that night, ‘‘ whether the fairies will be pleased or not. 
I've got no treasure to show for the money ; but I'm sure 
of this: I have not missed the opportunity to be useful 
and to do good ; so, though the fairles may never give 
me apy more gold dollars, I am certain I have not lost 
a gem to day from the crown I am to wear in beaven.” 

Thus pondering over the matter, she fell asleep. 

The next morning she awoke after a sound night's 
rest, and tried to recall a beautiful dream she had had 
about the fairies; but the dream had faded away ; so 
she arose from her pillow, when, lo ! she heard the clink 
of coin, and ten shimmering, tinkling gold dollars 
rolled from under her pillow; and atthe same instant 
she remembered her dream and the fairy’s words : 

“Thou hast laid up thy treasure in heaven, sweet 
child. Persevere in well-doing, and blessed shal! be thy 
life evermore.” 

So she took the ten gold dollars, and went and told her 
grandma ; and from that day to this she has continued 
as she began; and the fairles have kept their word, 
each day doubling what she had so nobly laid out on the 
preceding ; and so she goes on, adding each day a new 
gem to the crown she {s to wear hereafter, and filling 
the world with her benefactions and noble deeds. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

KIND friend bas sent us some bulbs to be distrib- 

uted among the poor city people, who can never 
enjoy the real whole country, and are so grateful when 
a bit of itis brought tothem. The sender thinks, very 
rightly, that the plants will be more prized because 
‘*they came from the opposite side of their own dear 
native land.’’ Some “ calla tubers” are in the box, and 
I wonder whether they are like the beautiful callas we 
keep in flower pots in our houses ; they grow wild, I be- 
lieve, in California, and I think some one has told me of 
long rows of the lovely white blossoms ‘here making a 
pure white fence along the roadside. But the most 
curious thing I have to tell you is about some “* bro- 
d wa” bulbs in the box. I cannot find out what kind 
of a flower these bulbs have. The Botany tells me to 
what long-named family they belong, and what relations 
they have, but it does not tell me anything I can under- 
stand abou: the plant iteelf. J want to Jearn whether its 
blossom {s pink, or yellow, or blue, or white, whether it 
is a8 large as a sunflower or as small as a lily of the val- 
ley. I want to know whether it will bloom out-of-doors 
next summer, or whether it should be cultivated in the 
house this winter. Our friend speaks of the plants as 
growing wild in California ; will they do the same here, 
as some o.her transplanted flowers have done? Lut, 
after all, I have not told you the curious thing I spoke 
of ; my memory is getting really quite weak. The other 
day I promised Trixie that, while she was sewing, | 
would tel) her an interesting thing I had heard that day. 
When she came in from her play to do {t, and reminded 
me of my promise, I could not remember what it was I 
meant to tell ber, and I have just thought of {t—it was 
this very thing about the brodiwa bulbs. ‘‘ They were 
gathered,” our friend says, ‘‘in rather a funny way. 
They are the food which the gophers had gathered and 
laid up for their winter store; in plowing, we overturn 
their little grain houses, and tho contents are scattered.” 
Poor little disappointed creatures, to have their pantry 
broken open, and al! their food stolen! Do you remem- 
ber what a gopher is? Perhaps you don’t know that in 
Canada and l))inois a “‘ gopher” {s a ‘‘ gray, burrowing 
squirrel ;” in Wisconsin it is ‘‘a striped squirre!;” in 
Missouri it is ‘‘ a pouched rat of a reddish or chestnut. 
brown color ;’ in Georgia it is ‘‘a snake,” and in Flor- 
ida ‘‘a turtle.” Now, what is a gopher in California? 
The dictionary does not tell us tbat. But I hops taking 


away their brodiws bulbs will not make the equirrels, or 
rats, or snakes, or turtles, or whatever else they are, 
suffer for their lost food. I suspect some of the children 
who raised flowers from the seeds I sent them last spring, 
and meant to gaye seeds for next spring’s distribution, 


would have been very much obliged to any “‘ gopher” 
that would have gathered the seeds for them. 

N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received your postal card, and thank you for it very much. 
Iam very much interested In the puzzle. and thought I would 
write and ask you if it would be fair for my stster to help me 
with it. [hope you will have a very pleasant Thanksgiving. 

I sometimes goto Charlotte, on Lake Ontario, and I enjoy it 
very much. I spent one summer there, and I would like to «pend 
others, My birthday was the &th of November. I received a 
great many preseuts. I like flowers very much, and I have a 
stand fullofthem. We have a very nice garden in the summer. 
I like roses the best of all flowers. 

A few days ago a number of little girls and myself took part in 
a doll-drill, for the benefit of an orphan asylum. We were 
dressed as nurses, and went through a drill with our dolls. We 
had lots of fun, and everybody said it was a success. 

Your loving niece, Ei. 

Could not you and your sister unite in getting out the 
puzzle, and send it in the name of both? It ts hard to 
judge how much help Is fair, and how much is not. Of 
course you must be expected to look in books, and per- 
haps to ask questions of older people ; but it 1s not possi- 
ble for any one else to judge what is fair and what fs 
unfair ‘‘ help,” except that to be told the answer, thus 
learning it by no labor of your own, would, of course, 
be “unfair.” Did I not ask a question on my postal 
which you have forgotten to answer? The dolls’ drill! 


must have been a very pretty sight. 


Rauwayr, N. J., November 26, 1855. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Mamma rea‘ls me the letters from the little boys an: girls out 
of her papers. I was three years ol in June. I live with mamma 
and grandma and my aunt. My paps was a doctor; he was sick 
a long time; he went down to Virginia and to Saratoga to try to 
get well, but God took him to heaven, and be is not sick any 
more. | love him so much,and I want to see him. I! goto 
ehurch sometimes, and I sit still. The first Sunday I went it 
looked like rain, and I was afraid it would ; but, after a while, I 
saw the bright sun, and I said : “ Good-morniag, bright sun. I 
am 80 glad to see you, se I can go to church.” 

I will send you some flowers; look in them, and see If you can 
find some kisses, for I have kissed them all over. I wrote to 
Santa Claus before I wrote to you. Uncle Doe sent me a barrel 
of apples for my Christmas present. I love Uncle Doe, and I 
love every one. To-day is Thanksgiving. I play go visiting 
sometimes: to-day I am playing that I am visiting mamma, 
Good by, Aunt Patience. From little BEearna. 

When I opened your letter I smelled something 
very sweet, and I peeped into the envelope, and saw 
something very bright; it must have been your kisses 
on the flowers that kept them so fragrant and beautiful. 
I'm sorry for you that God thought it best for your papa 
to leave you ; but you ought to be a very good little girl 
just because you have a papa living in heaven. Please 
thank your mamma for her letter. Soon you will be 
able to print, and will not need to have your mamma 
write for you. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Iam seven years old, 
and | goto school. Mamma and I live at grandfather's in Boa- 
ton. My aunt read me Sidney and Victor F.'s letters in The 
Christian Union, They are my cousins, so I wanted to write 
you too. I would like to know how many nephews und nieces 
you have. Many R. H. 

Soon 1 am going to count them ; I have lost some and 
gained some since I counted them last, so I do not know 
just how large the circle is. When I was a little girl | 
used to enjoy the Common, and the State House steps 
were a great delight to me. I went to school once not far 
from where you live, and I had quite an adventure there. 
I was only about eight or nine years old, and I wasa 
very timid littie girl, very much afraid if any one spoke 
sharply to me. Oace, when the schoolhouse was full 
of children, a little girl discovered smoke coming 
through the cellar door. She was quite a sensible child, 
I think ; for, instead of screaming or calling out loudly, 
she went quietly but quickly to her teacher, and told 
her she thought there was something burning in the cel- 
lar. The teacher went to the cellar door, and found that 
some very, very bad person had bullt a fire right under 
the stairs. Just as fast as possible word was sent to the 
other teachers ; and, while some of them worked to put 
out the fire, others ordered the children to get their hats 
and sacks on quickly, and form in a line to leave the 
house in an orderly manner. You can see that, if the 
scholars went rushing out, some would tumble on the 
stairs, and be trampled on, and all would be delayed. 
The principal was a tall, thin, ‘‘ very cross” man, we 
silly children thought, and he had a way of holding a 
ruler in one hand, with his arms folded in front of him, 
so that it stood up straight like a gun. Oh! how | 
trembled when he said: ‘‘If I catch achild trying to 
run ahead, or to push, I'll bring her back to the end of 
the line, and let her be the last to go out.” I was not 
half so afraid of the fire—although that frightened me a 
grea‘ deal—as I was of that tall man’s voice and eye and 
—ruler. Perhaps that fear was al) that kept the children 
in an orderly line as we marched down ths long stairs 
from the top of the building, and overtook the children 
from the rooms below, and saved us from being hurt in 
any way. When we got to the street the fireengines 
were coming, but I think the fire had been ail put out 
by the teachers before any great harm was done. What 
a wicked thing it was to try to burn the stairs of a school. 


house, and put into such peril so many little children | 


And how grateful we all had reason to be to the stern 
man with his ruler, who kept such good order that not 
one of us was hurt ' I have often thanked God for that 
day's lesson. 

Sarr Lane, November 14, 1885. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 
My papa takes The Christian Union, and I enjoy reading the 


letters very much. I have never written to you before. I have 
a collectloniof 100 minerals. I have two brothers in Oberlin Col- 
lege: they arethe best brothers inthe world. [Lhave a sister 
twelve years old and a brother fifteen. I amten yearsold. I 
send you some oolitic sand that came from the shore of Great 
Salt Lake; you can see that each grain i+ egg-shaped. With 
ever so much love to you, Iam your loving reader, Kare L. 


Thank you very much for the sand. [| looked at ft 
through a magnifying glass, and the grains looked like 
smooth, egg-shaped cobblestones. I wish I knew more 
about stones. I have heard of a mountain somewhere 
called ‘‘ Itallan Mountain,” because it appears to present 
the Italian colors. Its rocky sides must be formed of 
very richly tinted stones. In my desk I have a box 
contalning fifty different specimens of minerals. They 
are plainly marked, and with the accompanying manual 
describing them I think I shal! Jearn a great deal more 
about the marvelous pavement of our beautiful world 
than I ever knew before. Now | am wondering whether 
my spectacles are made of stone or of glass—which one 
would think the most reasonable thing of which to make 
them. but Mr. Simmons, in the manual! which describes 
his beautiful collections, says that rock crystal is used 
for ‘‘ spectacle glasses and optical {nstruments,” and I 
feel quite sure he is very careful to say nothing that is 
not exactlytrue. But the idea of looking through a rock 
seems very funny. I advise you al! to study enough of 
mineralogy this winter to be able to tell something about 
the rocks you see in the country next summer. 


Box 149, Me., November 8, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

As my last letter was printed, Iam tempted to write again to 
you. I bad one ear of corn given me last winter, and I planted 
it inthe spring; this Fal! I got two bushels of pop-corn (before 
it was bueked, of course) from the ear that I planted itm the 
spring : I thought that it did pretty well. I have takea one les- 
son In Kensington painting; shalltake another one soon. It has 
been stormy for three days, and I don't see much or any signs of 
its clearing now. 

Father and a neighbor have bought a hand cider mill. I think 
that it works real well. I wish you and some of the nieces 
would give a few hints about making Christmas presents that are 
cheap and pretty. I hke to eommence quite early, so as not to 
hurry. The world looks quite bare now that there are no leaves 
on the trees. I will send youa leaf of my orange tree that I am 
raising. Prom your niece, Bexraa B. 8. 


Your corn shows how much can come from a very 
small thing. Your question about Christmas presents 
has been partly answered already in the paper; but 
perhaps the cousins can add to the suggestions. 


SacK Center, Minn., November 17, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I was quite surprised, not long since, to see In The Christian 
Union a letter from Callie H. I never saw a letter written by 
apy one with whom I was acquainted in The Christian Union 
before. 

Iam twelve years old. Igo to school, and study reading, arith- 
metic, grammar, United States history, and civil government. 

I never wrote to a newspaper of any kind before, and hardly 
know how; so I will close now, heping that I have not made 
any very great mistake. 

Your affectionate niece, 
I do not find any mistake in your letter. 


Falls, where ‘‘ Callie” lives, near your home ? 


Fannie T. 
Is Fergus 


Burra.o, lowa, November 14, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I suppose by this time you have crossed my name off your list 
with a black mark ; but if vou will put it on again (I mean write 
it over), I will try to write oftener than two or three years, if 
you want meto. I will tell your nieces of a game that Is niceto 
play in the house in winter. One is called “ Shadow Buff,” and 
is a variation of “Blind Man‘’s Buff.” A large plece of white 
cloth, or a linen or cotton sheet, is su*epended smoothly at one 
end of the room, at a little distanre from ‘* Buffy,” who sits with 
his face toward the cloth and his ba. k tothe company. Behind 
him a light must be placeu, #o as to throw the shadows 
of persons passing between it and Buffy directly on the 
curtain. All other lights must be extinguished. The players 
then walk, one by one, slowly between the light and Buffy (who 
must not turn his head), limping, jamping, grimacing, or dis- 
guised as they please, so as to distort thelr shadows on the cur 
tain. If Buffy can tell correctiy to whom any shadow belongs 
(guessing once only at each person) the player whom he so dis 
covers takes his place as Buffy. When I write again I will tell 
you of what we call a companion game to this one. The name 
is Blind Man's Wand.” Your niece, Laura A. 

This would be fine fun, I should think ; thank you 
for telling us of the game. 

MILWwarkees, October 16, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I read with much interest your department. Seeing a descrip 
tion of the came of “ Colors,” I have imagined many spattered 
children and disapproving mothers, and feel impelled to say 
that in playing this favorite game, when | was a child, we 
always held our water in a (/imd/-, the smaller the better, This 
assures a quantity too small to do any hurt. 

Yours, 
This suggestion is a very good one 


Affectionately, Arnt PATIENCE. 


E. R. 8. 
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THE GOSPEL INVITATION.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


VERY verse in this chapter might well be made 
E the text for a sermon. Verse 1, the largeness of 
the invitation ; verse 2, the folly of rejecting it; verse 
3, the result of accepting it ; verse 4, the one through 
whom it is given; verse 5, its missionary power ; 
verses 6 and 7, the conditions of acceptance; verses 
Sand 9, the origin or source of it; verses 10 and 11, 
the certainty of its trlumph; and verses 12 and 13, 
the millennial glory to which it conducts. I shall not 
attempt, however, to follow out this chapter thus, 
verse by verse, but simply to speak broadly of somo 
lessons which the chapter contains, some questions 


which the chapter answers. 


1. The Orivin of the Gospel.—This is the thought of 
God ; it is an ‘‘everlasting Gospel,” and from everlast- 
ing as well as to everlasting. That is a narrow concep- 
tion of it which regards {t as originating either at Beth- 
lehem or Calvary, as proceeding from either the manger 
or the cross. The manger and the cross are the instru- 
ments, not the causes, of the Gospel. Theology has 
often turned what Luther called his ‘little Gospel” 
upside down, and made it read: God gave his only 
begotten Son that He might so love the world. God 
loved the world, and therefore gave his only begotten 
Son. The Son came bearing the message of the Father’s 
love, manifesting the thought of the Fathcr’s mind. It 
is because God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts that in 
the Gospel his ways are not as our ways. The glad 
tidings that there is mercy for every one that repenteth 
did not originate in the New Testament ; it is Old Test- 
ament doctrine as well. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
the Gospel of Jehovah, and the thought of Jesus Cprist 
toward sinful humanity is the thought of Jehovah. 
There is no heresy which has done more harm in the 
church than the unlabeled heresy which has led men to 
believe that Christ’s death mollified God’s thought, and 
transformed it from one of wrath to one of tenderness 
and pity. I am tempted to quote, as illustrating my 
meaning, a few sentences from ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” in a 
conversation between himself and his aged, devout, but 
mistaken grandmother : 

‘** We hae no richt to say we ken God save in the 
face of Christ Jesus. Whatever’ no like Christ is no 
like God. 

‘«*« But, laddie, he cam to saitisfee God's justice by 
sufferin’ the punishment due to oor sins ; to turn aside 
his wrath an’ curse; to reconcile him tous. Sse he 
cudna be a’thegither like God.’ 

““*He did naething o’ the kin’, grannie. It’s a lee, 
that. He cam to saitisfee God’s justice by giein’ him 
back his bairns; by garrin’ them to see that God was 
just ; by sendin’ them greetin’ hame to fa’ at his feet, 
an’ grip his knees an’ say, ‘‘ Father, ye’re i’ the richt.” 
He cam to lift the weicht o’ the sins that God had cuist 
aff o’ the shoothers o’ them that did them, by makin’ 
them turn agen them, an’ be for Godan’ no for sin. And 
there isna a word o’ reconceelin’ God till ’s in a’ the 
Testament, for there was no neod o’ that; it was us that 
needed to be reconcilet to him.’” 

®. The Gospel that flows spontaneously from the 
thought of God for sinful men is a Gospel for all 
humanity. The ancient Jew believed that God had 
mercy for the Jewish people, but only justice for the 

; the medieval saint thought he had mercy 
for the baptized, but only justice for the heretics; the 
early Protestants thought he had mercy for the 
elect, but only justice for the rest of mankind; and 
many a Christian thinks now that he has mercy for 
Christians, but only justice for the non-Christian world. 
Is it not just, we are asked, that God should punish the 
heathen ? Have they not had light enough to make 
them responsible for their wrong-doing ? Yes; but the 
question which the heart asks, and to which this gives 
no answer, is not, What treatment does justice require 


- of God toward the inhabitants of India and Africa ? 


but, Has infinite love done all for India and Africa 
that infinite love can do? I neither attempt here to 
answer that question nor to consider the bearing of fits 
answer on the possibilities of a future state; 1 only 
point out the fact that this is the question to be 
answered ; that there is no Scripture warrant for the 
notion that God treats with Christians upon one plane 
and with the heathen upon another. His universal 
treatment {!s that of mercy toward ill-desert. The pagan 
and the Christian will be judged at the last by the same 
standard, and that a standard, not of absolute justice, 
but of infinite and unwearied mercy. The invitation of 
his Gospel is not to the Jew only, but also to the Gen- 
ile; not to the baptized only, but also to the unbap- 
uzed ; not to the elect only, but also to the heathen. 
Wherever, in all this world, a soul hungers and thirst 
after rightecusness, whether it experiences that hunger 
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and thirst in a Jewish synagogue, in a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, in a Calvinistic meeting house, or in a 
Buddhistic temple, the hunger of the heart is itself an 
invitation of the Gospel: ‘‘ Come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price.” And if a hungering heart has found on earth 
no satisfaction for its needs—and there is no religion 
which even offers it satisfaction except the Christian— 
still the promise fs to those that hunger and thirst that 
they shall be filled ; te those that, by patience in well- 
doing, seek for glory and honor and incorruption, that 
God will give them eternal life. 

8. As the Gospel springs from God's thought, and there- 
fore is from everlasting to everlasting, and as it extends to 
all humanity, and therefore invites to participation {fn it all 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, go it is condi- 
tioned only upon repentance and faith, upon ceasing to 
do evil and learning to do well. There is no danger 
that we shall ever make the promises of God too large, 
while there is great danger that we shall put tbe Iimita- 
tions of our own littlencss upon them. See what is 
God’s promise here : ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” Here 
{fs no condition of creed, or ceremony, or church rela- 
tionship. This is the Gospel invitation in its simplest 
form, and nothing has occurred since this invitation 
was written to narrow its scope or add to its condit'ons. 
Are you conscious that you bave done wrong and are 
wrong’? No? Thenfor you thercis noGoepel. Yes? 
Are you, then, willing to abandon the wrong and be- 
come holy and righteous, with all that holiness and 
righteousness involves? No? Then for you there is 
no Gospel. Yes? Then one more question. Do you 
need a divine Helper in the endeavor to rid yourself of 
sin and come into a holy life and character? No? 
You think you can take care of yourself? Then for 
you there is no Gospel. Yes? You want such a Helper 
for such a life? Then to you is the promise of Isalah’s 
Gospel: ‘‘ Return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon you ; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.” Whoever adds a rite or ceremony as a con- 
dition of this forgiveness, or a dogms, or a creed, or a 
church-membership, adds conditions which God never 
made, and builds up barriers between the soul of man 
and its Saviour. 

But is it not necessary to believe in Jesus Christ? Is 
it not necessary to believe that he is the Son of God, and 
came into the world and suffered and died for sinful 
humanity, and that there is no other name given under 
heaven or among men whereby we can be saved ? I 
answer that the story of the incarnation and the cruci- 
fixion is not an added difficulty in the way of renent- 
ance and faith ; it isan ald to repentance and falth. God 
does not require under the New Testament conditions 
which he did not impose under the O'd. The one con- 
dition of receiving divine pardon and help is turning 
from sin and seeking a divine Helper. Wherever any 
soul does this, Jewish, pagan, Christian, Catholic, or 
Protestant, the answer of God is always the answer of 
grace. Christ is the way, and the truth, and the life; the 
way to God, the truth of God, the manifested life of 
God. He came into the world that be might make 
clearer the message Of salvation, and stronger the assur- 
ance of those who desire to put their faith in it. Faith 
in Jesus Christ is but faith in a merciful and forgiving 
God, aided by sight and a clearer knowledge. Faith in 
a merciful and forgiving God is faith in Jesus Christ, 
though Jesus Christ himself may be unknown, or his 
mission and character misunderstood. To believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ is to believe in that divine mercy 
which before was expressed only by words, but in him 
was expressed in the unspeakab!e eloqucnce of a life and 
a death incomparable. 

4. This Gospel is adapted to human need, as the seed 
to soil. It bas becn travestied, misapprehended, misrep- 
resented, perverted, falsified. It has received its cruel- 
est wounds in the house of ite friends ; it has been cruc!- 
fied and entombed, and the seal set upon the closed door ; 
bul it bas again and again risen from ite grave with im- 
mortal power, as in the Gospel teaching of the Franciscan 
friars, the trumpet-tongued proclamation ol Luther, the 
field-preaching of Whiteficld and Wesley. It hasalways 
burst the bonds with which men have bound it, and 
issued from the house of its bondage to rescue and to 
save. Like the dew which cometh down from heaven, 
this fact of God's gracious helpfulness waters and vivi- 
fles all seed of truth, encourages all human endeavor, 
and makes fruitful all teacbing of truth and righteous- 
ness. The Gospel preacher and teacher seem often to 
themee)ves to be working against every disadvantage. 
They are mistaken. They are working in harmony with 
the great laws of truth, with the great spiritual forces of 
God. If they are indced preachers and teachers of a 
simple Gospe), nothing can prevent the final fruttfulness 
of their work fa the hour when “instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shal! 
come up the myrtle tree ; and it shall be to the Lord for 
aname, for an everlasting sign that shal) not be cut off.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE GRACIOUS INVITATION. 


By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


OUR heavenly Father, who loves you a thousand 

times more than your very dearest earthly friend, 
has sent you an invitation. It issuch a precious invitation 
thatI hardly know how to talk to you about it. It is 
for you, your own self, and your Father sends it to you 
now this minute. Thisis the invitation : ‘‘Come unto 
me.” 

When you are sick, or tired, or in trouble, when you 
have done wrong and are sorry, how does your mother 
comfort you? She does not stand away off and talk to 
you ; she opens her arms and says, ‘‘ Come to me, and 
tell me about it,” and she holds you close to her heart 
while you tell her. So your heavenly Father says, 
‘‘Come to me; tell me all about your sins and your 
troubles, and you shall find rest.” We need not be afraid 
to go ; see what loving words these are: ‘‘ As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so will Icomfort you.” ‘‘ Your 
sins and your iniquitles I will remember no more.” 
**Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy ladcn, 
and I wiil give you rest.” 

But do little children need tocome? Do little chil- 
dren labor and carry heavy burdens, and do they need 
rest? Yes; there is one burden even children carry 
urtil our Father takes it away and gives them rest ; and 
that is the burden of sin. They do wrong things, and 
they do not know what to doaboutit. They mean to 
do right and be good, and then something tempts them 
to do wrong, and they do one thing, and another, and 
another, until they are almost afraid tothink about God. 
Even if they could start now and be good, they do not 
know what to do about the bad things they have done, 
and they feel as if there was a heavy load upon them all 
the time. God says, *‘ Come to me just as you are; I 
will take care of your sins ; I will forgive you, and love 
you, and help you; we will walk along together every 
day ; when you are glad orsorry or frightened, ordo not 
understand, you can just whisper to me, and I shal! 
always be close by, holding your band.” 

Besides pardon and comfort and rest from the burden 
of sin, there is another thing for which we need to come 
to God, and that is food. There are two kinds of food : 
food for the body, which we can see, and food for the 
soul, which we cannot gece. 

These bodies in which you live must have food and 
drink, £0 that they may grow and be strong to carry you 
about and work for you. And, lest you might be so 
busy playing or working that you should forget to feed 
them, God has made them so that they get hungry and 
thirsty. That makes you uncomfortable, and you give 
your body food and drink. 

When I look at you I can only see the wonderful 
little house in which you live, that we call the body, but 
I know very well that the owner of the house Is in there, 
looking out at the windows of the eyes, speaking with 
the lips, moving the hands and the feet, hearing and 
thinking and loving ; for the house itself cannot do any 
of these things. If you were to go out of it, it would 
be just as empty and still and helpless as a doll, and we 
should say it was dead. 

But itis not only this body that is hungry and thirsty ; 
the owner who lives in it needs food also. God made 
you to be hungry and thirsty, so that you also might 
grow as well as your body ; but the food that your bedy 
eats will not satisfy this kind of hunger and thirst. It 
is hunger and thirst for God. 

Were you ever away from your father and mother 
and home, among strangers, until you were so homesick 
that your heart ached for your motber? Did you try 
to amuse yourself with different things, and all the time 
was there something that kept saying, ‘‘Oh, I want my 
mother ! I want my mother”? 

That is the way we want God. We may try every- 
thing else to please and satisfy us, but we are always 
hungry and thirsty, until wo hear him saying, ‘‘ Come 
unto me,” and go to him. 

Then, instead of troubleand worry, we shall have joy 
and peace. The Bible says we shall go out with joy, 
and be led forth with peace, and it will seem to us as if 
everything about us, even the hills and mountains, were 
singing and rejoicing, and the trees clapping their 
hands for joy. Let us all listen to this precious invita- 
tion : 

**Come unto me, every one : come nov ; come freely ; 
listen ; hear; scek my face; call upon me; run unto 
me; foreake all evil ways and evi! thoughts. I will 
abundantly pardon ; | will be your leader ; [ will satisfy 
you ; I will give you joy and peace. Come unto me.” 


It is good for us to think no grace or blessing is truly 
ours till we are aware that God has blessed some one 
else with {it through us.—/ Rev. Phillips Brooks. 


To be healthy and complete, we must live alternately, 
now with our fellows and the world, and now with our- 
selves and the universe.—{W. R. Alger. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


(On the Dean Sage Foundation.) 
VII! 
THE SELF-EVIDENCE OF TRUTH.’ 


By THe Ricut Rev. ALEXANDER Gannett, D.D., 
Bishop of Northern Teras. 


* By manifestation of the truth commend!ng ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.’’—2 Cor. fv., 2. 


HE Apostle appeals to three fundamental princl- 
ples : 

I. The self-evidencing power of truth. 

II. The fitness of conscience to appreciate truth. 

III. The constant presence of God to corroborate the 
finding of conscience. 

I. All truth is self-revealing. The axloms of mathe- 
matics are received because their truth {s self-evident. 
The mind, observing, perceives immediately, by # proc- 
ess of its own, the truth in question. The most com- 
plicated demonstration can only proceed by reducing 
each step toa timilar simplicity. That the ‘‘ whole js 
greater than a part,” that ‘things which are equal to 
the same are equal to each other,” can never be made 
plainer by argument. If, in any case, the truth fail to 
reach the understanding, no argument will be able to 
effect its entrance. The fault isin the perceiving instru- 
ment. 

Light is self-revealiog ; but if it fall upon the eyeballs 
of the blind, no minute analysis of its waves, nor elabo- 
rate demonstration of their velocity, can illumine those 
darkened orbs. There must be an adjustment of the 
organ to the object wrought by some outside power. 
Without this, no demonstration can be effective; with 
it, none is needed. 

Life is self-revealing. ‘‘ Consider the lilies how they 
grow ” explains nothing of the secret method, but cails 
attention toa truth unfolding its presence and power 
from day to day. The mystery of life is as great now 
as before sclence was born. Yet life clothes the world 
in beauty, throbs in our veins, blooms in the flower, 
blushes on the cheek, groans in the sickening angulsh of 
despair, and finally writhes in the agonies of dissolution. 
All we know, it tells us of itself. Whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth are mysteriesas profound as ever. We 
may modify it indefinitely while it remains with us, 
make or mar it largely as we will, but can nelfther deter. 
mine its advent nor stay its exit. The chemist attempts 
its resolution into primitive elements, but it eludes him, 
he knows not how. The subtle principle has escaped, 
notwithstanding his best efforts to retain it, and refuses 
to be recalled, ‘‘charm he never so wisely.” Here, 
agaip, is wonderful adjustment of things most widely 
separated in nature and function. The living germ, so 
curiously formed and stored with latent forces having 
prevision of the future, unfolds in darkness powers 
adapted to the light, and in soundleas depths molds an 
ear to catch the music of the spheres. Here, also, we 
see that this mutual fitness of germ to environment, and 
this marvelous capacity of latent forces, are the creation 
of some power external to both. Evolution cannot 
account for them. However valuable as a working 
hypothesis in expoundiog progress, it is absolutely silent 
as to the origin of those forces whose course it under- 
takes to trace. They hai a beginning of operation. 
There was a time when this earth was ‘‘ void.” Which 
came first, the apple or the tree? Glven either, and 
your materialistic philosophers, Haeckel, Buchner, and 
the rest, can make evolution perform great wonders, but 
without this preliminary thelr reasoning is left stand. 
ing in the air. Life, then, is its own revelation, and 
points ever to a living Source for {ts origin and explana- 
tion. 

Religion is self-evidencing. It may be defined, with 
suflicient accuracy for our present purpose, as the science 
which explains the relation of man to nature and to 
God, in whose existence he is to belleve, and whose 
laws he is toobey. ln proportion as this relation has 
been clearly understood religion has flourished. 

1. Man has never existed on the earth without religion. 
The earliest memories preserved of every race are those 
of its religion. It his, iadeed, become fashionable 
among the writers of a certain school to affirm the oppo- 
site. Man is represented as emerging, they know not 
how, from a condition of brutal ignorance suitable to the 
low origin they assign him. In this stage of his history 
he had, they tell us, no knowledge of any beings higher 
than himself existing anywhere, and could not there 
fore have had any sense of obligation to authority. 
After the lapse of many ages cf cvolution and develop- 
ment he ‘‘ may be capable of conceiving God's spirit 
and power in all phenomena without exception” 
(Haecke)). Now, as a matter of fact, this methed of pre 
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senting the case js not borne out by history. The savage 
tribes of the earth to-day bear unmistakable signs of 
degradation. Their faces are turned backward to a 
golden age which has departed. Their herolsm has 
evaporated, thelr intelligence become aborted, and their 
religion degenerated into the most debasing superstitions. 
As no tribe has been found altogether destitute of re- 
ligion, so none outside of thoss who possess revelation 
have been able to preserve the purity of thelr earliest 
beliefs. Among the most highly organized nations of 
the ancient world monotheism is a memory enshrined in 
the sacred literature of the infancy of the race. And not 
only so, but the deity therein presented stands out in 
bold contrast to the coarse materialism and violent 
sensuality which are characteristic of India (for instance 
in the Hindu system). Hc and his worship are a later 
devclopment produced by rapid degeneration from the 
simplicity of earlier days. The following quotation 
from Canon Cooke’s able book on the “ Origins of Ke- 
ligion and Language” sums the matter In few words: 
‘‘ The moral, spiritual system which upheld the funda. 
mental princivlesof righteousness, of moral government, 
awarding success and infilcting punishments simply and 
exclusively in reference to those principles, was in no 
sense a development or progressive advance from lower 
forms of religious instincts, such as we are told of by 
representatives of certain schools of speculative phi- 
lorophy, so-called scientific thought.” 

Another writer of eminence gives us a plece of most 
ioteresting information with regard to a different race : 
‘‘Tt isa constant saying among African tribes that for- 
merly heaven was nearer to man than itis now ; that the 
highest God, the Creator himself, gave formerly lessons 
of wisdom to human beings; but that afterward he 
withdrew from them, and dwells now far from them in 
heaven.” 

It is therefore true, notwithstanding the advocates of 
man’s low origin, that the ‘‘ very oldest conceptions of 
the Divine Being of which we have any certain evidence 
are the simplest and best of all” (cf. ‘‘ Unity of Na- 
ture,” Argyll). 

Religion, thus appearing at the very dawn of history 
with the glow of the early sunrise upon her, declares our 
existence does not depend on time, nor spring from earth, 
nor die with the frail things perishing around us. She 
polats to Mind and Will in nature, above, beyond, con- 
trolling all, of which the mind and wil! of man are the 
offspring and manifestation. She is consclous of the 
Eternal and Infinite. She is restless with the throb of a 
great existence, assimilating what is temporary and 
changeful, but refusing to be bound by them. Feeling 
the power of an endiess life, she alone can satisfy the irre- 
pressible instincts of humanity seeking after the Author 
of that life. 

The immortal service which Kant has rendered to the 
philosophy and religion of the world may be summed up 
in a single sentence from J. H. Stirling’s ‘‘ Text-Book 
to Kant:” “It isan analysis of our intellectual or cogni- 
tive faculty ia search of those principles or elements 
which this faculty, unobserved of us, contributes and 
imparts to the special materials of sense, thereby raising 
these from the mere contingency and subjectivity of 
feeling int> the necessity and objectivity of formal per- 
ception.” 

Locke, attributing all our knowledge to sensation and 
reflection, failed to perceive the power of the mind itself 
to assign the universal of which any particular sensation 
wasan individual example. Hence he gave no adequate 
authority for the fact, however adequately he intended 
to explain its method. 

Hume failed also tosee in the mind itself any criterion 
for the authority of its intellectual decisions, and as. 
signed customs as the explanation. This, of course, 
would naturally overtbrow the very foundation of moral 
and Intellectual truth. For customs may vary among 
different races or in different ages, with the most disas. 
trous results. 

Our point here is that the mind stands out from the 
phenomena presented for its consideration, and by its 
own Inherent power assigns a universal base, on which 
they rest, and {a the grand principle of causation assigna 
an adequate explanation of their origin. 

Now, when St. John presents our Lord to our view as 
“the Light of the world,” ‘‘ the Truth,” ‘the Life,” 
and leaves the majestic statement to work its own con- 
viction, he appeals to a power in the human mind which 
approves the high ideal. The moral and intellectual 
nature adores the Absolute Truth, walks In his light and 
lives by his life. Evidences of various kinds may be 
presented by way of corroboration, all of the greatest 
value as buttresses to our falth. But if the soul itself, 
by a power of its own, does not perceive him to be *‘ the 
chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether lovely,” 
argument and evidence may be accumulated in unlim. 
ted quantity only to be wasted. There isa fitness of 
adaptation between the soul and the ‘‘eternal life” re. 
vealed in the Gospel, so that when brought together they 
mutually affect each other by an affiolty of {nterpenetra. 
tlon: ‘‘Christ being formed” in us, “‘the hope of 
glory,” and we growing ‘‘up into him in all things.” 


Thus the truth becomes [ts own best evidence, and car- 
ries conviction when argument is vain. 

II. But itis ina special sense to the ‘‘ conscience” tha 
the Gospel, by manifestation of the truth, commend 
itself and those who preach it. 

Having once preached ina strange town on the radica 
character of our moral judgments, a gentleman ap- 
proached me afterwards and salld: ‘1 was much struck 
by your remarks on the authority of conscience, but I 
could not agree with them. Conscience is, fa my opin 
ion, onlya result of education. You have been educated 
with, I without, a conscience; which constitutes the 
difference between us.” 

The reply was instantaneous: ‘‘I would rather be 
known as the man with than without the conscience.’ 
Which shows that the moral sense of mankind is shocked 
by the representation in «juestion, and revolts from it 
even in the persons of its advocates. For no one, we 
presume, could be found to prefer the other alterna- 
tive. 

But, as a matter of fact, the statements of evolutionists 
on this subject are siagularly vague and unsatisfactory. 
I put this case to my Inquiring friend : ‘‘ You have 
doubtless observed when some bright child has been 
caught in his first grave offense against truth how the 
crimson stains his fair young cheek, and the unmistak- 
able sigas of shame and guilt betray their presence in 
his whole mien and bearing. Now, by what process of 
education was that red blood taught to flow in obedience 
to an impulse purely mental’? How were the features 
trained to assume that expression of shame and remorse ? 
When years have passed, that youth may have ‘seared’ 
or stifled his conscience, and thus by a process of bale- 
ful education have brought it to pass that sin may be 
committed withouta blush. But ia the first Instance 
the conscience acts spontaneously by its own law, and 
asserts for itself a right to sit enthroned within, pointing 
out to reason the grand Object of unqualified trust, and 
to the will of its loving reverence and acceptance.” 

Although Mr. Darwin's whipped dog may show a 
sense of ill desert upon the repetition of an offense for 
which it has been often punished, yet this is clearly 
an act of memory, cue to the association of ideas, and 
has no moral character whatever. It is in no way 
parallel to the sens? of ill desert which arises in us 
antecedently to experience of any evil consequences 
which may ensue upoa our action. For our mora na- 
ture will not allow us to parley with temptation, but 
commands tho right course, though {ts pursuft may 1n- 
volve us in inevitable ruin. The primitive martyrs had 
every inducement to do otherwise than they did. Nat- 
ural affection, love of life, home, friends, children; im- 
munity from persecution ; easy access to positions of 
emolument ; security in the possession of those things 
most dear to human nature—were all counted valueless 
in comparison with the Christian faith. Simple loyalty 
to Christ as their King made them take cheerfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and enabled them to look upon 
the wild beasts in the arena as the happy media of their 
release from sin and sorrow. 

Now, why does Christianity exercise this power over 
its votarles ? Because— 

1. It proclaims mercy on grounds of truth. For this 
mankind has sighed in every age. The soul has ever 
wandered in search of it. It has not always been suc- 
cessful in its quest. For, bound up in nature's laws and 
conscious of its frequent violation of them, i{t cried for 
mercy, but always expected penalty. Hence fear is the 
characteristic of all heathen religions. The sense of 
ill desert conseuent upon a failure of moral obligation 
has voiced the worship of the race from the Indus to the 
Nile, and from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn—a sense 
of ill desert keenly felt and largely without hope of re- 
llef, for it found no basis of appeal. Now, when Chris- 
tilanity revealaa Father who pltleth his children, with 
whom there is mercy and plenteous redemption, {t sup- 
plies that of which humanity has been {n search from 
the first. Here is the rightful authority to command 
our reverence, yet coupled with that quality of mercy 
which meets our needs. The authority inherent in the 
Fathorhood of God is the only legitimate basis of moral 
obligation. Oa this it rests securely, notwithstanding 
the fluctuations of philosophy and religion. We are 
his offspring, made in his image, and sharers of his na- 
ture, in a profound sense, through the Incarnation. The 
obligation to obey arises out of this state of facts, and 
cannot be set aside by any vague theorles as to the meth- 
od of our development. We are conscious of our de 
pendence upon the Source of our being, and, cheered 
by a sense of his mercy, confide in his truth and yield 
glad obedience to his commands. Law is eternal in 
God, the Supreme Reason, and descends to us from him, 
being tinding upon us as a necessary conse:juence, 

2. Christianity forgives sia on grounds of righteous 
ness. St. Paul determined to know nothing among the 
Corinthians but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. It 
was this grand central truth which he relled upon to 
satisfy the conscience. This he presented, not with en- 
icing words of man’s wisdom, but {n demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power. He was not careful whether it 
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conformed t» the prevailing systems of philosophy. 
It might seem nothing but “ foolishness ” to the polished 
Greek sophist, only a ‘‘stumbling-block ” in the way of 
the inquiring Jew. It mattered not. It was addressed 
to those who in some special sense were prepared to 
receive it. A certain adaptation was required in the 
mental state of those to whom {t wouli prove effective. 
But where that adaptation was found it proved itself 
the “ power of God and the wisdom of God.” Likea 
magnet, it possessed hidden powers, attracting nothing 
in its environment except those things if which an wflia. 
ity was found, but drawing these out with infallible cer- 
tainty. ‘* God in Christ,” the mighty Power which latd 
the foundation of the heavens aud the earth—‘*‘ reconc!! 
ing the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them "—the grand effect In righteousness to which 
the conscience and heart responded. 

Now, there is a very profound philosophy in this if 
we could only perceive its beauty and power. There !s 
the recognition of human woe as 80 freely manifested 
in the conscience of the race. There is the presenta 
tion of a divine remedy at once sufficient and suitable. 
‘*The person of the historic Christ is the abiding remt- 
niscence in time of ()ne who is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting—the memorial left in human history of ()0e who 
is invisible but who is alive for evermore. It {is not 
that we predicate the existence of a certain men, and 
then say that this man was divine, was the Son of God, 
was the Deity himself; but we say to every man, There 
is that in you which witnesses to God, to your estrange- 
ment from God, but which nevertheless desires to 
know God, which longs for the completeness which 
isin God and not in yourself, and which so far yearns 
after God, and is capable of hailing with gratitude 
any authentic message which may come from God ; 
and we say that the image of himself left by Christ on 
the plastic memory of the world is at once such as te do 
justice to the highest conceptions we can form of God, 
and {is also pre-eminent!y calculated to satisfy to the full 
the deepest yearnings of our nature after God, and to 
allay the most gnawing wants of the human heart ; and 
that if there is such a God asthe character of Christ, 
supposing it to be divine, would warrant us in believing 
that there fs, then we have in that God a Father to whom 
we can return with penitence and love, and then we 
have in Christ and the character of Christ that perma- 
nent assurance, that continual pledge, of the unchanging 
nature of God, which, when accepted, cannot fail to 
bring peace, health, and satisfaction, as well as exuber- 
ant gratitude and joy, to the belleving soul.” (Stanley 
Leathes; Boyle Lectures, VII.) 

We are thus brought directly into the presence of One 
who forgives our sins by bearing them, and by whose 
‘stripes we are healed.” In proportion to our sense of 
misery will he be ‘‘preclous” and fill the longings of 
the soul. 

3. The Incarnation exhibits in the concrete, and 
therefore in a form more easily apprehended, the spirit- 
ual realities which truly ennoble ournature. Christ as 


- God is the manifestation to men of the Eterna) and In- 


visible : Christ as man is the presentation to God of the 
ideal and real in humanity, purified from sin and rafsed 
from the deai. The Incarnation impersonates Christ 
in human flesh, and by so doing enables us to become 
like him in the gradual renewal of our nature. This 
Divine Form enshrined in human nature imparts a new 
power to that nature by which we are delivered from 
corruption. We have personal union with Jesus, as he 
has personal unton with God. ‘‘ We are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,” and are made 
to eit together with him fn heavenly places. We belong 
therefore to a new creation, reaching above the hetghts 
of ordinary intelligence and cescending below to an 
animate and inanimate nature. Nothing can be indif- 
ferent to us. Bound by ties of common kin to Him 
whose energy pervades the whole, by whom kings refra 
and the stars kindle their nightly fires, we are reverent 
worshipers in the michty temple of the universe, and 
are changed iat» the same image from glory to glory 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

All things become new; the very virtues of which 
the world was most proud change their character when 
placed in this new light. Courage becomes herolc, not 
in its quickness to resent a wrong, but in its refusal to do 
s0. Meekness ts not cowardice, but the noblest valor. 
Purity, love to God and man, gentleness, goodness, 
truth, become translucent and glisten with the radiant 
glowofheaven. ‘‘ When I am weak, then am I strong,” 
becomes realized indaily practice. ‘‘I can doall things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me” {s the universal 
experience of those whu believe. This renewal of 
nature is effected through union with ths manhood of 
Christ. Those who are incorporated into him know 
that they have valid knowledge of God, that through 
Christ they hold rea! personal communion with him as 
Creator, a3 Father of spirits, as Guide of trusting souls, 
as Hearer of prayer. 

The seeret of Dotty isto Jesus. By bim we obtain 

reedom from error and come out of darkness. This 
pecretexpiains all past advance, and is the essence of per- 


fection in all existence. It gives the knowledge of 
God, and unton with him. The Divine Nature must, 
indeed, be the fountain of life to all; but a fountain 
inaccessible, unless the way and means be made 
known. They are made known, Life’s mysterious 
relatfons In every step of its progress, from heaven to 
earth and earth to heaven—spiritual conception, 
ratural birth, human life, death for ein, resurrection 
from the dead, and ascension into heaven— ire seen 
in Jesus. The secret made known, that God was one 
with man, {s the light of the world and the salvation of 
the race. It was not the creation of the age, but lay at 
the foundation of all the ages. It was not worked out 
to fill the portrait of some preconceived ideal, but was the 
unique embodiment of profound spiritual truths which 
mankind had sought for in every period of {ts history, 
but never been able to discover. Jesus spake as never 
man spake, and yet gave no reasons. Ile proclaimed 
himself the ‘‘ Light,’ ‘‘the Life,” *‘ the Truth,” and to 
those who accepted his statement ‘‘ gave he power to 
become the sons of God.” To these he became in 
actual experlence what he proclaimed himself to 
be. IIe made their minds partake of his own. Ile 
filled them with himself. And as he did so they per- 
ceived, by a witness ever growing in intensity and 
power, that he is the Son of God. All men who have 
known him have learned that there is mysteriously hid- 
den within their mortal clay some fine essence which 
yearns for a knowledge of the Eternal; and they have 
found ft. It has become in them a mighty power rais- 
ing them above tae earth, chastening in aff!'ctfon, 
cheering in sorrow, and sustaining In death with the 
hope of a better resurrection. This is the great spring 
of Christian ethics. ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; {f there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things. Those things, which ye have both learned, and 
received, and heard, and seen in me, do: and the God 
of peace shall be with you.” (Phil. iv., 8,9) The man 
of love and faith soaring above the earth sees the light 
and breathes the atr of a higher region, where the ever- 
lasting day lies epread out upon the mountains. 
Doubts dissolve; schemes of philosophy dwindle into 
their appropriate insignificance ; and the grand princi- 
ples of truth and nobleness, born of contact with Christ, 
assert themselves for the government of the world and 
the shaping of humanconduct. Man becomes ennobled, 
and rises to grasp the greatness of his destiny and the 
glory of his immortality. 

ILI. The constant presence of God as observant and 
corroborative of this finding of consctence is confidently 
appealed to by the Apostle as though it were self- 
evident. 

‘* It is essential to the poss{bility of rational intelli- 
gence that the principles which are constituent and 
essential in the reason of man be also constituent and 
essentia] in the Reason that is eternal, unchanging, and 
universally regulative.” Otherwise they would have 
their base in the shifting ground of human experience, 
and all knowledge would be nntrustworthy and unsta- 
ble as its tase. Science would thus be as impvussible as 
morals and religion. 

The princip'es of reason did not originate with the 
individual. They point ever away to a source outside 
and beyond the being in which they are for the time ex- 
emplified. They condition his intelligence and give 
lawe to his modes of thought even before he bas become 
capable of reflecting on their presence and power. Nor 
will it account for them to say that they have been de- 
veloped in the race by a process of evolution, by uncon- 
scious increments in lapse of many generations. For 
evolution can unfold nothing which it did not first re. 
ceivein embryo. ‘If the action of nature on a primitive 
man evolves rationality in him, a rational constitution 
mus’ have belonged to him as a capacity for such evolu- 
ticn.” Thus this high-sounding theory explains nothing, 
while it misleads the mind from the true issue. But 
if we should admit it as of value as giving some account 
of progress, itis evident that it con teach us nothing as to 
the origin of the principles in question. They cannot 
bave originated with man, either the Individual or the 
race, but must have existed before the evolution began 
in a Reason that is universal and supreme. Reason 
must be alwaysand everywherethe same. Truth is one 
in heaven and in earth. The reason of God is also the 
reason of man, otherwise both truth and righteousness 
were impossible. If intelligence and moral law are 
different to God from what they are to man, there can 
be no communication between man and God—no recog. 
nition of his Being as True and Good, and therefore 
worthy of obedience, trust, and love. 

“This postulation is also involved in the very fact 
that man is « personal betng. If there is no personal 
being who is the absolute and supreme Reason, then 
man himeelf is nota person. His knowledge of himseif 
ac a rational person rises clear fa bia self-cons ‘ousness. 
_Dtecedent t. bis distinct apprehension of Reason above 


him and supreme. But his existence as a rational per- 


son is dependent and conditioned on the existence of the 
Absolute Reason. As his consclousness is developed, 
and he apprehends it in thought, he finds in {it the con- 
sclousness of eternal and universal truths and laws 
which he himself did .10t originate, and in the knowl- 
edge of which he find: |\imself face to face with Reason 
absolute and suprem* [his consciousness of self, as it 
is developed, reveals ... its background the consclous- 
ness of God.” Basis of Theism’’—Haurrls. ) 

This is, indeed, but the translation into philosophical 
language of the truth sflirmed in Holy Scripture at the 
outset—‘‘ Let us make man in our image.” ‘ This 
means that personality In man is essentially the same as 
personalily in God. If so, then in knowing his own 
reason be knows the image of the supreme Reason, (id ; 
and thus in knowing the primitive truths of rational 
intuftion, he knows truths eternal, unchangeable, and 
universal in God the supreme Reason.” 

It fis true, indeed, that man does not know God ex- 
haustively. He does not so know himeelf. But his 
knowledge, as far as it goes, is real knowledge. The 
fact that it is perceived by a human mind does not 
invalidate it. The eternal truth remains the same what- 
ever the character of the mind perceiving it. There 
must be ultimate and universal truths, truths equally 
valid in every portion of the universe, and in every age 
along the scale of eternity. The capacity to perceive 
them is a prerequisite of rational intelligence. Nor can 
we conceive of any intelligence to whom they would be 
different. Now this arises, not because all spirits are 
merely modes of one substance, as the panthelstic 
thought of the day has sought to account for the unl- 
formity of reason, but because of the unity of persons 
under the universal l: ws of one rational and moral sys- 
tem. 

A Divine Energy pervades the whole, guiding and 
controlling all, but contained of none; by differentiation 
assigning to each its respective place and work in the 
scale of being, by unity of purpoee causing all to con- 
verge toward the attainment of the highest end. 

‘* The universal reason {s not submerged unconscious 
in nature, but energizes in the personal God, and ex. 
presses its truths, laws, and ideals In the constitution of 
the universe. Man fs constituted rational. He recog- 
nives the universe as continually expressing the arche- 
typal thoughts of the Supreme Reason. Thus only can 
he comprehend the cosmos {n the unity of a system and 
describe it in sclence. Without the theistic recognition 
of the supremacy of reason a)! science disappears, either 
distintegrated into individual impressions void of real 
knowledge, or attenuated into an abstract and unreal 
universal. Thus knowing God, man by faith and love 
comes into a moral unity with him and with a)! rational 
beings.”” (Harris.) 

We do not suppose that God has ceased to work. 
“ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” must for 
ever remain true. Ged did not retire from the universe 
when he rested on the seventhday. It would ill become 
the Infinite to bave exhausted all activities at one time. 
The creative energy is stil! active, ever clothing itself In 
new forms and approaching nearer to the realization of 
arche'ypal ideals. But it is by struggle and conflict of 
contending forces that the highest is to be attained. The 
divine coming down from heaven and mingling with the 
human raises it by sacrifice of self to noblerends. By 
resolute exertion, by self-denial, by continuous effort, 
which bring into fullest and most perfect use all our 
powers, we ca'! light out of darkness ; and in this light 
find that God’s works are good and true and heautiful. 
These vessels of clay of ours are being shaped by a divine 
band even as they are teing filled by a divine Spirit. 
True, they must receive many a turn upon the wheel of 
the heavenly Potter ere they reach the grace of form or 
reflect the glory of the divine ideal. But the work 
progresses, nevertheless, with certainty toward its goal. 
We are but the universe writ small. What is going on 
withia us under the plastic hand of God is also in proc- 
ess of development upon the wider scale of nature and 
providence. As souls are born again, and rise from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, so new worlds are taking the shape of cosmic 
beauty in distant parts of space. The same Eternal 
Reason active bere {s busy there, shaping all things on 
a plan for the restitution of the whole. Working out 
more glorious ends by steps apparently unseemly, he 
clothes the grass of the ficld witha glory greater than 
thatof Solomon. Our very tears, reflecting the beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness, flash their iridescence upon 
the dullness of our bilnded sight. As we see the ‘‘ Man 
of sorrows” taking ‘‘the weary and heavy laden” by 
the hand and leading them up tollsome steps to the 
‘‘rest which remaineth for the people of God,” we | 
stand reverently with bowed heads and adoring hearts 
in presence of the greatest mystery {no the universe. And 
yet it is not so much mystery asa revelation, unveiling 
to us the great principles of love and mercy upon which 
the government of the world proceeds, by means of 
which the evil that fs in the world {s to be gradualiy 
ellininated, and the triamph of good successfully 
achieved, 
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HERE AND THERE. 
INDIAN FAIRY STORIES. 

Food being the first object of the Indfan’s Iffe, ft 1s 
not only natural that eating, and tbat which leads up to 
it, namely, the chase, should be perpetually prominent 
in their popular tales, says a writer in the San Francisco 
‘* Ingleside.” In one form or another, therefore, they are 
constantly recurrent, and sometimes with conalderable 
humor. Thus a giant, who has stolen the magic white 
feather from the youth to whom it belongs, turns the 
lad whom he has wronged Into a dog, and pretends to 
be the hero of the White Feather himself. But the vir. 
tues of the magic plume remain with fts rightfl posses- 
sor (a very curlous departure, by the way, from the 
ordinary rule of fairy stories), and the giant is madea 
fool of at every turn. The cnchanted dog goes and 
pulls a stone out of the river, and {t turns to a tine [at 
beaver. The giant goes and does the same, and drags 
home a fine healthy stone. The dog breaks off a 
charred branch from a tree, and rejoices the chief's 
daughter, who is keeping house for him, with a large, 
juicy bear. The giant does the same, and ree.ches home 
sweating under the load of a half-burnt tree trunk. 
Eventually, of course, the imposture betrays itself, and 
the dog, resuming his proper shape, comes to his own 
again. But it is worth noting how the idea that 
giants must, of necessity, be fools, which is common to 
the fairy tales of all other countries, ia also an axiom of 
the red msn's folk-lore. In every story under the sun 
the hero, though small of stature, always gets the better 
of the colossal but simple minded giant. 

Another {llustration of the mayical production of food 
ia the delightful explanation of the reason why squirrels 
cough. Manabozho came one day to the lodge of the 
red headed woodpecker, and, being invited in, sat down. 
Now, there was nothing for the gusta to eat, so the bird 
flew on the lodge pole (which was the bole of 4 tama- 
rack tree), and, after a few pecks with his beak, found 
a crevice, out of which he pulled something, and, lo! it 
was a fine raccoon. This feat he performed half a 
dozen times in succession, and then the squaws came 
in and prepared the feast. Next dey the red headed 
woodpecker returned the visit, and Manabozho, who 
was not going to be beaten by a bird, had taken 
care to have a new lodge built round a tamarack 
tree; 80, apologizing, just as the woodpecker bad 
done, for having nothing in the larder, he hopped up 
toward the pole, and, clinging to it, as he had seen 
the bird do, began rapping his nose against the wood. 
Unable to find any raccoons, he got so angry that he 
knocked his head too hard agains’ the pole, and fell 
down on the floor stunned; and the woodpecker went 
off in ahuff. A few days later Manabozho was stand- 
ing at his door wondering how he cou'd cet even with 
his neighbor, especially as it was the depth of winter, 
and there was nothing but roots to eat, when he saw 
two men carrying a bear. He got into conversation 
with them, and, speaking of his own magical powers, 
was asked to give an exhibition of them. This he did 
at once by turning one of the two men Into stone. 

“And now turn him back into a man,” said the 
other. 

**Oh!” sald Manabozho, ‘‘I cannot do that. I only 
know the first half of the trick.” 

So the second hunter, unable to drag the bear all by 
himself, left itat Manabozho’s door ; whereupon that ras- 
cal at once invited al! his friends to the creat. feast, and 
was prodigiously important and fussy at being ableto ask 
them to come and eat good bear’s meat at « time when 
every one was living on roots. But, alas‘ as each one 
filled his mouth, the bear's meat turned {nto ashes. and, 
one after the uther, the guests began coughing as if ther 
were going to choke. The more they ate the worse 
the coughing grew, ind at last the host, in his indigna- 
tion, turned them {nto squirrels, and thatis why vlrreis 
cough eo much. 

MEMORY OF FACES. 

It is said that the reason {t fs so difficult to call to mind 
names once forgotten Is that there is no chain of rssocia- 
tions connecting the letters that zo to make up the name 
with other circumstances. In the case of faces, the fallure 
to call up a mental image fs usually due to the lack of a 
habit of close observation. An English writer on this 
subject says that a large proportion of mankind, as any 
great portrait-painter will testify, never sec faces actually 
atall. Some are short sighted and see no definite edges 
to anything, and consequently, thouzh unconsciously, 
rely for identification on evidence which is not that of 
sight and {is frequently all wrong. They see the type, 
but not the true face, and as a considerable portion of 
mankind possess type faces, distinguished from others 
of alike kin:| by differences as minute as those of leaves, 
the short sighted are conatantly Ilabie tu error, So are 
the inattentive. ‘They fat! sometimes, after many inter. 
views, to catch the expreesion of the face : cannot state, 
except in the vaguest way, the color of eyes or hair, and 
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wil] misdescribe features—perhaps prominent features— 
as if they were paid to doit. They have never attended 
to the face at all, but have been content with a geueral 
impression ; have never observed with any true observa. 
tion, and are as little to be trusted In thelr accounts as 
women belleve most mento be when describing women’s 
dress. They will even confuse dark persons with light, 
and declare that a long face struck them as a short one, 
or hesitate, as a witness did {n a bigamy case, about the 
presence or absence of a mustache. Indeed, it ts prob- 
able that a large section of mankind cannot observe, for 
of all who land for the first time in Indla or China, at least 
half declare that all Indians or Chinese are precisely 
alike. Yet, though Chinamen have certain broad points 
of resemblance in color, shape of brows, and absence of 
hair, they are In details as different as Europeans ; while 
Indians, owing to their wide difference in color, the use 
or disuse of hatr on lip or cbir, and the existence among 
them of features due to varieties of original race, are 
more d!fferent than white men. Inattention Is, however, 
the main cause of error, and {ts sometimes carried to 
extraordinary lengths. We have known brothers unable 
to state the color of each other's eyes; and fellow- 
collegians who could not remember whether acquaint 
ances wore the mustache or not. 


THE TREASURY WASTE-BASKET. 


I)>wn in the basement of the Treatury Department, 
writes a Washington correspondent of the ‘* Telegram,” 
is a room in which aout a dozen girls sit and sort over 
the waste paper which has accumulated from the work 
of the day before by the twenty-five hundred clerks in 
the room above. All of the waste paper in the Department 
is transferred to this room by the sweepers at the close 
of each day. Then the girls go over it carefully, plece by 
plece, and they frequently make very valuable discov- 
erles. Not long ago *10 000 worth of bonds were found 
In a waste. basket in the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and there was a great how] about it at the time, 
but in the end nobody was punished for the gross care- 
lessness ; but such large sums as this seldom find their 
way intothe sorting room. The principal discoveries 
are pen holders and stationery which has been accli. 
dental.y dropped Into the waste-baskets. Sometimes a 
valuable document disappears In an unaccountable man 
ner from the files of the Department. The rooms are 
ransacked. and every one connected in the division be- 
comes well-nigh crazy. Asa last resort the waste-paper 
room is appealed to. In nine chances out of ten, if the 
paper has been disposed of in that way, the girls will 
find {t. They have become remarkably expert in sort- 
ing over this rubbish. A girl will take a mass of it in 
her hands, and, fn less than the time ft takes to tell it, 
her sharp eyes will have seen all the different pleces, and 
if there is even a ecrap that looks ag though {it might be 
valuable, it is carefully laid aside for future examina- 
tion. Experience bas convinced the Treasury officials 
that these giris annually save many times their salaries 
to the Government. The sale of the waste paper is one 
of considerable importance, and the revenue each year 
is, in the course of business, turned back into the Treas- 
ury, where it properly belongs. 


SOME FEATURES OF LONDON STREET LIFE. 


A correspondent of the Charleston ‘‘ News” describes 
some aspecis of street life pecullar to London. London 
has, in addition to its police and fire brigade, a third 
force of officials controlled by the city. This is the 
‘‘ shoeblack brigade.” It is a set of boys almost grown 
to manhood, who are regularly licensed by the city to 
black boots on the public streets, and I belleve they 
have a monopoly of this business. They are all unl- 
formed in bright scarlet jackets, and are a very respect- 
able brigade. Itisa pity this English feature was not 
sent across to America years ago in place of the English 
sparrow brigade, which bas become such a pest all over 
the north of the Ualted States. Strange as it seems to 
an American, the pestiferous English sparrow Is stil) be- 
loved in his native home, and right In the beart of Lon- 
don are thousands of the little birds. Commos pigeons 
abound in London also. There isa residence in Ely 
Place, half a mile from St. Paul's Cathedral, where the 
pigeons flock dally for food, which is given them by a 
bird loving lady. The pigeons are public property, but 
they know thelr friend, and it ts interesting to watch 
them while feeding from her hands. It seems as though 
there must be ‘‘ millions” of them (according to Colonel 
Sellers), and they fly around the lady, upon ber sheul- 
ders and head, until they almost hide her from view. It 
is impossible for her to keep them out of the sack contain- 
ing the grain which she feeds them ; and often she has 
to lift them out by the armload. The feeding of the 
pigeons at Ely Place bas become so well known to Lon- 
ers that scores and sometimes hundreds of people assem- 
ble to witness It. 

The streets of London ‘except In the suburbs) are not 
cut up with car tracks, but in place of street cara they 
have « kind of two-story omnibus—larger than the 
Amertean omnibus, aod not quite so wide a3 @ street- 
car. It will hold at least twenty inside. At the rears 
winding stairway leads up to the roof, where there are 
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seats to accommodate about fifteen or sixteen people. 
These are occupfed by ladies as well as gentlemen. Two 
strong horses have no difficulty in pulling this great 
load over the smoothly cemented thoroughfares. I find 
the same thing In Paris also, but here it is even larger 
than in London. The American rule of the highway, 
Keep to the right,” is sometimes reversed, and in 
England the song is then, ** Ever to the left, boys ; ever 
to the left.” 

Hacka walting for customers do not stand. by the 
curb, but are drawn up in line in the middle of the 
widest streets, such as Llolborn or Iligh lLlolbern streets 


(pronounced ‘‘ O’b'n” and by the Londoner), the 
Strand or Regent Street. In the center of the carriage 
way also are Jarge ornament! gas pot. protected from 


vehicles by posts <:t at a radius of a'wut four feet. 
These form a sort of oasis tn the midst of the street, and 
make convenient retreats for persons hemmed in by 
vehicles while attempting to cross the streets. In each 
of these midway oasesis a pol'ceman, whose duty itis to 
see that all vehicles gologsovih keep on theone side and 
all going north on the other side of this dividing line, 
THE LANGUAGE OF GESTURES 

The true character of the hands fs to be sought for In 
their movements. It isin their power of expression that 
the orator, the singer, the actor, find the inexhaustible 
source of their finest efforts. In praver, in piin, in joy 
—when man commands or when he +tuppifeates—his 
hands, uplifted, lowered, or hoveriog in space, seem to 
be sowing his thoughts in air, just as grain is scatterea 
to the winds by the sower. In regard tothe movements 


of the hand, we can classify them according toa few gen - 


eral principles. Whatever tends to open, to spreid out the 
hand, signifies clearness, breadth, truth, simplicity, 
facility. Whatever feeling eauses the hand to clench 
itself, to clove, to diminish its appearance, is connected 
with obscurity, limitation, doubt, complication, diffi. 
culty. 

There are certain gestures which have become so iden- 
tified with certain seutiments that their mere definition 
is equivalent toa verb. We say *‘ show- one’s fist” for 
‘*threaten ;” we say point ones fioger ata person” to 
designate malice. The gesture of designation, of warn. 
ing, of precision, indicate! by more or less tensfon of 
the index finger, are too well known to dwell upon. 
We press the fingers flat upon the forehead to recall! a 
memory; the open hand to concentrate thought. We 
rub or scratch the forehead in trving to think how to 
get out of a difliculty; a man often scratches bis ear 
when he feels embarrassed. Two finger one's chip, to 
caress it often In succession, expresses io common bellef 
deliberation, the search for means to fullill a purpose. 

Finally, torab one’s hands together—a sign of joy— 
has passed into common parlance as an ¢ \ pression indie. 
ative of joy, self-congratulation. The same thing may 
be said of clapping the hands, which has always and 
among all people been accepted as the sign and the 
metaphor of enthusiasm. To put one’s thumb to one’s 
nose while the other fingers are verticaliy extended and 
agitated is a gesture of mockery among nearly al! civil 
ized people. Why? I think it is because the principal 
effect of the gesture is to render the nose temporarily 
snubbed—which is done by the pressure of the thumb, 
while the other fingers are pointed at the person ridiculed. 
“‘ Soub-nose ! snub-nose |" that is the interpretation of 
this finger telegram, which ts equivalent to sayiog, ‘‘ You 
area fool!” Itis also interesting to note—as a vestige 
of antique beliefs that have long ago disappeared in 
France—the gesture which consists in retaining the two 
middle fingers with the thumb and holding in the tndex 
and little fingers what we call faire lescornes. The cbil- 
dren who use the gesture for pure mischief or derision 
doubtless never suspect that they are repeating an 
ancient sign of adjuration to drive away evil spirits, or to 
conjure the evileye. This gesture fs still very popular 
in Italy, especially at Naples, where many folks believe 
themselves hopelessly lost if they had not about them a 
little amulet of horn, or a little carved hand with two 
fiogers open, to preserve them from the /+//alcsra.— 
| Selected. 
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Recently it was sald in an electioneering apeech that 
the Qlueen had been purchasing rea) estate iu the clty of 
Loadoo. It was furthermore declared that she had 
$5 000,000 invested In this way. Thereupon sir Henry 
it was understood, tn behaf of the (Jueen, 
contradicted the report, and stated that the (Queen did 
uot have a fortune of $5,000,000, and that she bad po 
property ia the city. Ever since this the gcssips and 
society reporters have been trying to reckon up the 
(lueen’s private fortune, and they make it out to be 
more than the sum named, and it is now publicly 
avowed that the ground rents of a large city property 
were recently bought for the ()ucen for the sum of 

250,000. Meanwhile her Majesiy has, they say, re 
buked Sir Henry fer taking aay notice of the matter 
Her Majesty fs much eriticised for her frigal babita 
but the Queen bas many family claims upon her private 
purse, and, on the assumption that charity begins at 
home, ig an exceedingly generous and liberal monarch. 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.’ 
I 


Of books relating to the war in which American 
slavery met its doom, and to the political phases of 
the slevery question since 1840, there is no lack ; but, 
up to the present time, comparatively little has been done 
to bring into a connected shape the history of the earlier 
moral agitation, in which the political anti slavery move- 
ments had their root, and by means of which they were 
continually fed as from an ever-living fountain. By 
most writers, indeed, the history of this earller period 
of discussion, preparation, and moral stimulus has either 
been entirely overlooked or treated in a way so perfunc- 
tory and ill-informed as to confuse and mislead the 
reader. These volumes, therefore, are timely. In tell- 
ing the story of their father’s life the authors have given 
us a substantial history of the first eleven years of the 
movement he founded, verifying that history at every 
step by citations from public records and private corre- 
spondence, helpful alike to the student and the critic. 

The embers of the anti-slavery conflict are still hot, as 
every one who ventures to stir them will find. The time, 
therefore, is not come for a final verdict upon the char- 
acter and work of Mr. Garrieon. His virtues and his 
faults alike require a more distant perspective, and an 
atmosphere undisturbed by the passions and prejudices 
of the conflict in which he bore so conspicuous a part. 
Nevertheless, the future historian will find in these vol- 
umes the basis of a true judgment as to the wisdom or 
folly of this much-abused reformer. They tell thestory of 
the first thirty-five years of his life with a fullness and can- 
dor that leave nothing to be desired. There is no attempt 
to hide the imperfections and faults with which he was 
charged by his contemporaries, whether friends or foes. 
Ia truth, he stands self-revealed before us at every step 
of the narrative, each line and lineament of the picture 
unconsciously drawn by his own hand. The work, in- 
deed, is almost an autobiography, so full is it of char- 
acteristic passages from his public utterances and private 
correspondence, dieclosing his innermost thoughts, pur- 
poses, and aims, and the spirit in which he pursued the 
great object of his life. 

Whatever may be the judgment of the reader as to the 
man himself, we believe no one can fail to commend the 
work of his children in this biography, characterized as 
it is by a true filial affection on the one hand, and on the 
other by a proper sensibility to the demands of impar- 
tial history. The movement is quiet, the style terse and 
lucid, the groupings natural. Ia its mechanical make- 
up the work will satisfy the taste of the most fastidious 
of book-lovers. The margins] notes, besides keeping the 
chronological reckoning, supply references of great 
value to the critical reader ; while the foot-notes cast a 
welcome light in many directions, upon pointsof greater 
or less historic or biographical interest. Of the por- 
traits,as a whole, we cannot speak so highly, though 
some of them are excellent. The index, filling forty 
pages, is all that could be desired. 

Mr. Garrison appears to have inherited the dominant 
qualities of his mind and character from his mother, a 
woman of a noble type, a devout Christian, willing, like 
her Master, to become of no reputation for the truth’s 
sake. Iler parents were of the Episcopal Church, and 
among the most rigid of that body ; but on one occasion, 
just ‘‘ for a frolic,” she went with a party of gay young 
people to hear a sermon from a Baptist preacher. It 
was in the Territory of New Brunswick, where the 
Baptists were a despised and persecuted people. Fanny 
Lloyd was deeply moved by the sermon, and not long 
afterward announced toher parents that she found it 
necessary for the peace of her soul to unite herself with 
the Baptist Church. Her parents were exasperated. They 
threatened that if she allowed herself to be baptized 
they would turn her out of doors. She besought them 
with tears to hear her reasons, but in vain. But she 
heeded the words of the Master: ‘‘ He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me,” and 
from a sense of duty to God was baptized. The threat 
of her parents was fulfilled, and she no longer had s 
home under their roof. In subsequent years, when ad- 
versity came upon her like an armed wave, she was not 
overcome. Her son venerated her while he was yet a 
child, and not a word or a precept of hers was ever lost 
upon him. To the last day of his life he could hardly 
speak of her without tears. In a letter to his betrothed, 
in 1834, he wrote : “‘ Her mind was of the first order— 
clear, vigorous, and lustrous, and sanctified by an ever- 
glowing piety. How often did she watch over me, weep 
over me, and pray over me! (I hope not in vain.)” 

In 1818, when he was not quite fourteen years of age, 
Mr. Garrison entered the printing-office of the ‘‘ Herald” 
in Newburyport, Mass., his native place, where he re 
mained until he became of age. luring these seven 


1 Wiliam Lloyd Garrison. The Btory of His Life, told by His 
Children. 1805-1879, Vol. I., 1805-1835. Yol. II , 1835-1840. (The 
Century Company.) 


years his conduct was most exemplary. His master was 
greatly attached to him, seeing that he was a young man 
of high alms and unswerving fidelity to every trust. He 
was very proficient at his trade, made the best use of his 
lelsure hours, and at an early day gave striking proofs 
of literary taste and ability. Not long after the termi- 
nation of his apprenticeship we find him engaged in the 
then rising cause of temperance, and editing the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Philanthropist” in Boston. But this was not 
until after he had made an unsuccessful attempt to found 
a weekly journal, of a political and reformatory char- 
acter, in his native place. It was to this paper, the 
‘Free Press,” that Whittier sent his earliest poems, 
anonymously at first; but Garrison was not long in find- 
ing out that the verses which seemed to him to indicate 
‘‘remarkable genius” were written by ‘‘a Quaker lad, 
who was daily at work on the shoemaker’s bench, with 
hammer and lapstone, at East Haverhill.” He lost no 
time in visiting the ‘‘ youthful rustic,” who ‘‘ blushed 
like a maiden” on finding himself thus discovered. 
Here began a friendship that was broken only by death, 
and that Whittier celebrates in the famillar poem of 
which this is one of the stanzas : 


** | love thee with a brother’s love, 

I feel my pulses thrill 

To mark thy spirit soar above 
The clouds of human ill. 

My heart hath leaped to answer thine, 
And echo back thy words, 

As leaps the warrior's at the shine 
And flash of kindred swords.’’ 


In both the ‘‘ Free Press” and the ‘‘ Philanthropist ”’ 
the editor showed himeelf mindful of the existence of 
slavery, saying in the former that it was ‘‘a theme 
which should be dwelt upon until our whole country is 
free from the curse,” and in the latter speaking of the 
enforced ignorance of the slaves as illustrating the 
terrors of the system ‘‘ ina manner as eloquent and affect- 
ing a8 imagination can conceive.” Not yet, however, 
had he discovered his life task; but in the spring of 
1828 came to Boston that sturdy Quaker, Benjamin 
Lundy, editor of the ‘‘ Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion,” who ‘‘found in him a ready and enthusiastic 
convert.”” From this time onward the slavery question 
absorbed much of his attention, and when, not long 
afterward, he founded the ‘‘ Journal of the Times” at 
Bennington, Vt., he began an agitation of the subject 
which bore fruit in a petition to Congress for the aboll- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. In his edl- 
torial salutatory he said: ‘‘ We have three objects in 
view, which we shall pursue through life, whether in 
this place or elsewhere ; namely, the suppression of intem- 
perance and its associate vices, the gradual emancipa- 
tion of every slave in the republic, and the perpetuity of 
national peace.” The flame kindled by Lundy now 
burned in his heart with ever-increasing intensity. He 
proposed the formation of anti-slavery societies in Ver- 
mont, and throughout the free States, and avowed his 
resolution to ‘“‘agitate the subject to the utmost.” 
Horace Greeley said of the ‘‘ Journal of the Times,” 
that it was ‘‘ about the ablest and most interesting news- 
paper ever issued in Vermont.” 

Meanwhile Lundy, at Baltimore, was watching the 
course of his young disciple. He was soon convinced 
that his baptism in the anti-slavery faith was complete, 
and he resolved to invite him to come to Baltimore and 
assist him in the publication of the ‘‘Genfus.” Staff in 
hand, he walked all the way from Baltimore to Ben- 
nington for this purpose, and was successful ; Mr. 
Garrison agreeing that after his engagement in Ben- 
nington should terminate he would join his Quaker 
friend. Leaving Bennington near the end of March, 
1829, he passed some tine in Boston, where, by invita- 
tion of the Congregational churches of the city, he de- 
livered a remarkable Fourth of July address in the Park 
Street Church, ‘‘ Dangers to the Nation” being his 
theme. It was a powerful plea for the imbruted slave, 
but , a8 he afterward regretfully confessed, by 
the sentiment of gradualism and an {gnorant aseent to 
the system of colonization. Before going to Baltimore, 
however, he reviewed the whole subject, and soon saw 
that his feet were on the sand, and not on the solid 
rock, so long as he granted slavery the right to exist for 
a single moment ; and that the only way to deal with the 
system was to lay the ax at the root of the tree and 
demand fmmediate and unconditional emancipation. 
This conviction he avowed in the first article he wrote 
for the “‘ Genius,” but he still gave a qualified support 
to colonization, not as a remedy for slavery, but as s 
means of enlightening Africa. Up w this time he had 
not carefully studied the colonization scheme, but 
taken {it upon trust, seeing that {t was supported by 
many excellent men. In his intercourse with intelligent 
colored people of Baltimore he was surprised to find 
them strongly opposed to the scheme as inimical to their 
welfare and a prop to the slave system. He thereupon 
turned his attention to the official utterances of the 
American Colonization Society, and was not long in 
reaching the conclusion that his colored friends had 
goed grounds for their opinion. 


The story of Mr. Garrison’s life in Baltimore, his 
imprisonment upon a charge of libel for denouncing a 
citizen of Massachusetts who had participated in the 
coastwise slave trade, and his release through the 
generous intervention of Arthur Tappan, has been so 
often told that we need not dwell upon it here. His 
partnership with Lundy was now dissolved, the 
** Genius” being no longer able to support two editors. 
He resolved to establish a paper of his own, in which 
he would be absolutely free to deal with slavery accord- 
ing to his convictions. In his first prospectus he pro- 
posed to establish this paper in Washington, but, re- 
flecting upon the state of public sentiment at the North, 
he finally determined to lift up the standard of emanci- 
tion in the metropolis of New England. In bis travels 
northward from Baltimore, after his release from prison, 
he found the opposition to emancipation so bitter, active, 
and relentless that he was forced to conclude that ‘‘a 
greater revolution in public sentiment was to be effected 
in the free States, and especially in New England, than 
at the South.” Until that revolution should be consum- 
mated, and the moral influence of the North brought to 
bear against slavery, little could be done at the South. 
To begin the war against slavery on slave soil would be 
like going into battle with a deadly fire in the rear. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The art of etching certainly lacks neither {llustrators, 
historians, nor a constituency of growing intelligence to 
patronize and enjoy it. Last year Mr. Hamerton gave 
us a notable book in *‘ Landscape.” An equally sumpt- 
uous, if somewhat more technical, work is ‘‘ Etching,” 
by 8S. R. Koehler. This magnificent quarto puts the 
whole art of etching before the student, not only by 
means of its text, but in its varied and beautiful {)]ustra- 
tions of the art, arranged historically. Mr. Koehler has 
prepared a complete outline of the technical processes, 
an adequate r‘sum/ of the history of etching, an 
account of notable collections, and some suggestions on 
the subject of collecting. Under such titles as ‘‘ The 
Etching Process,” ‘‘ The First Century ” of etching, in 
Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, France, and Spatn, 
“Etching in the Seventeenth Century,” the eigh- 
teenth century, the nineteenth century, ‘‘ Etching 
in America,” ‘‘ Collections and Collecting,” and three 
chapters devoted to the technical process of the art, 
a very exhaustive presentation of this most popular of 
thearts of representationis made. There are thirty full- 
page etchings, illustrative of the different epochs and of 
the different schools. Among the artists represented are 
Rembrandt, Berghem, Dietricy, Jacques, Méryon, 
Lalanne, Thomas Moran, Swain Gifford, Henry Farrer, 
Smilile, Whistler, and Corwin. To these full page 
illustrations must be added nearly a hundred {llustra- 
tions in the texc. A glance at this description of the 
contents of thie superb volume discloses the wealth 
of material and interest which has been put into ft. 
As matter of text and as matter of {llustration nothing 
finer has been done in this country. The book is 
beautifully printed, on heavy lJald paper, with wide | 
margins, and bound with the firmncss and honesty 
which a work of such value andsize necessitates. Alto- 
gether this book will take the first rank among those 
works which have been brought out with special refer- 
ence to the holidsy season. (New York: Cassell & Co. 
$20 ) 

A very charming and entertaining book is ‘‘ Palermo : 
A Christmas Story,” by Alice Durant Field, best 
known as the author of “‘ Christmas at Greycastle.” 
This delightful story, full of local color and the charm 
of Italian life, is made the more effective by a series of 
five delicate and effective etchings, which introduce 
the reader to some of the most characteristic Itallan 
architecture and scenery. The work is beautifully 
printed, with very wide margins, on hand-made paper, 
and tastefully bound in leather. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $6.) 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century Magazine —A striking portrait of Mrs. 
Helen Jackson, which serves as frontispiece of the De- 
cember number, is accompanied by a sketch of her life, 
unsigned, but written, we belleve, by Col. T. W. Higgin 
son. Thesketch, which isappreciative and well written, 
is followed by the last seven poems written by Mrs, Jack- 
son. In fiction the number isa good one. *‘ John Bode- 
win's Testimony,” by Mary Hallock Foote, gains rapidly 
in strength. There is also a strong short story by Mr. 
H. H. Boyesen, and a clever though gruesome bit of 
satire by Thomas A. Janvier (‘‘Ivory Black’). Fully as 
entertaining as the fiction is Mark Twain's ludicrous 
account of ‘‘ The Private History of a Campaign that 
Failed,” in which are described the adventures of a set 
of raw country lads whose ideas of war were mainly 
confined to the strategy of retreat, and who regarded 
the affair asa grand camping-cut expedition. Among 
other things Mark eays : 

“Out West there was a good deal of confusion in men's 
minds during the first months of the great trouble—a good 
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deal of unsettledness, of leaning first this way, then that, 
then the other way. It was hard for us to get our bearings. 
I call to mind an instances of this. 1 was piloting on the 
Mississippi when the news came that South Carolina had 
gone out of the Union on the 20th of December, 1860. My 
pilot mate was a New Yorker. He was strong for the 
Union; sowasl. Bat be would not listen to me with any 
patience ; my loyalty was smirched, to his eye, because my 
father had owned slaves. | said, in palliation of this dark 
fact, that I bad heard my father say, some years before he 
died, that slavery was a great wrong, and that be would 
free the solitary negro he then owned if be could think it 
right to.give away the property of the family when he was 
so straitened in means. My mate retorted that a mere 
impulse was nothing—anybody could pretend to a good 
impulse ; and went on decrying my Unionisim and libeling 
my ancestry. A moath later the secession atmosphere had 
considerably thickened on the Lower Mississippi, and I be 
came a rebel ; sodid he. We were together in New Orleans, 
the 26th of January, when Louisiana went out of the Union. 
He did his full share of the rebel shouting, but was bitterly 
opposed to letting me do mine. He said that I cameof bad 
stock—of a father who had been willing to set slaves free. 
In the following summer he was piloting a Federal gunboat 
and shouting for the Union again, and I was in the Confed- 
erate army. I held his note for some borrowed money. 
He was one of the most upright men I ever knew; but he 
repudiated that note without hesitation because I was 4 
rebel, and the son of a man who owned slaves.”’ 

The serious war paper {s by Captain Ericsson, de- 
scribing the construction of the first ‘‘ Mcnitor”’ and the 
improvements since made. The article {s finely fllus- 
trated, and {s followed by a description of the sinking of 
the original ‘‘ Monitor,” from the pen of a survivor. The 
leading illustrated article describes the Shah of Persia and 
his palaces, with engravings from photographs. It is by 
Mr. 8S. G. W. Benjamin, late our Minister to Persia. An- 
other interesting illustrated article is by Mr.G. P. Lathrop, 
on Gardiner’s Island, entitled *‘ An American Lordship.” 
There are essays on ‘‘ Faith Cure,” by the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler ; on ‘‘ Bird Enemies,’’ by John Burroughs ; 
on ‘‘ Dangersin Food and Drink,” by Professor Waller ; 
and on Keats's ‘‘ Lamia,” by Henry Eckford. In the 
‘Open Letters” department Senator Edmunds, Judge 
Cooley, Frances Wharton, and Allen G. Bigelow carry 
on the discussion as to ‘‘ What Shall be Done with Our 
Ex-Presidents ?” the stronger opinion being that the plan 
of making them Senators for life is undesirable. 


North American Reriew.—A controversial element ‘s 
{introduced into the war articles by General W. 8. Rose- 
crans’s paper on ‘‘ The Mistakes of Grent,” the tone of 
which is acrimonious, to say the least. General Rose- 
crans declares that General Grant’s article in the ‘‘ Cent- 
ury "—he studiously avoids mentioning General Grant's 
name, by the way, using the phrase “ the author of the 
‘Century’ article ” throughout—‘‘ abounds {fn inaccurate, 
misleading, and untruthful statements.” Another artl- 
cle which briogs up disputed points of military history 
is ‘‘ Halleck’s Injustice to Grant,” a much more temper- 
ate article than that of General Rosecrans, Colonel 
Grant confining bimself principally to arranging and 
presenting the correspondence between Halleck and 
Grant. In other respects the number {s fairly good, but 
not remarkable. Robert G. Ingersoll hasa paper that he 
calls ‘‘ Motley and Monarch,” a feeling but somewhat 
too elaborately rhetorical tribute to President Lincoln. 
Israel Green, the man who struck down John Brown in 
the engine-house at Harper's Ferry, tells graphically the 
story of the assault and capture. Ex-Secretary Bout- 
well writes under the title ‘‘ Johnson’s Plot and Mo- 
tives,” eonfirming the story of Johnson’s trying to get 
Grant out of the way by sending him to Mexico, and 
Grant’s positive refusal to obey the order, as not prop- 
erly a military command. The editor has a paper in 
which he argues that the way in which the poll-tax of 
Delaware is enforced is such as to practically disenfran- 
chise the Republicans in that State, and to convert the 
State into a ‘‘pocket ollgarchy.” There are several 
other articles of minor importance by well-known men, 
and the department of ‘‘ Notes and Comments” {s more 
than usually interesting. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—A thoroughly beauti- 
ful and enjoyable issue is the boliday number of the 
“ English Illustrated,” which is a double number fn 
size and more than double in artistic attractions. A 
dozen full-page illustrations tempt us to enthusiasm in 
praise. In selection of the subjects for these engravings, 
as well as in the excellence of their execution, the mag- 
azine has been notably fortunate and skillful. Of these 
twelve pictures, that from Mr. G. F. Watts’s “ Wife of 
Pygmalion” {s an exquisite reproduction of a noble orig. 
inal, thoroughly and purely Greek in its character. Al- 


most equally good are the engravings from Burne Jones's , 


“* Head of the Figure of Fortune,” Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s ‘‘ Study of a Head,” and F. Noel Paton’s ‘* Eagle's 
Nest.” One of the pleasantest features of the number fs 
the illustration of the ever-delightful description of Sir 
Roger de Coverley from the ‘‘ Spectator.” The chief 
descriptive article, ‘‘ Through the Cotes du Nord,” ts 
profusely illustrated by the author. Mr. Henry W. 


Lucy gives us by pen and pencil glimpses of the House 


of Lords, and, unlees his artist has been peculiarly un- 
happy in catching the hereditary legislators of Great 
Britain ip ungainly attitudes, we fear that the bellef fn 
the effect of ‘‘ blood” upon beauty will be sadly shaken. 
There is plenty of wholesome and bright fiction by the 
author of “John Halifax,” Mrs. Oliphant, D. Christie 
Murray, and others. Altogether this mayazine is, not- 
withstanding its low price, high both in literary and 
artistic qualities, and, if we mistake not, is steadily 
gaining ground. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


Lippincott's Magazine.—This is the last number of 
the magazine under the old plan. For the coming year 
many attractions, including a serial from W. E. Norris, 
and contributions by F. Anstey, Willlam Biack, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, Austin Dobson, Swin- 
burne, Gail Hamilton, ‘J. 8. of Dale,” Jullan Haw- 
thorne, Brander Matthews, and others, are promised, 
together with a reduction in the price. In the present 
number there is a collection of ‘‘ Letters and Rem- 
infecences of Charles Reade,” by K. Cornwallis, in 
which the novelist’s idiosyncrasies and whims are 
strongly brought out. Mr. C. B. Todd gives a detailed 
description of New York libraries. Mr. James Payn 
furnishes an insipid farce. There are also the article on 
birds without which no magazine nowadays seems com- 
plete, a description of a Virginia tobacco plantation, 
and severa! short sketches and articles. 


A Larger History of the United States, to the Close of President 
Jackson's Administration. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. (New York: Harper & Bros. $350.) In spite of the 
preachments of Mr. J. R. Seeley in behalf of the dignity and 
dullness which betit sober history, and against the danger 
of making it interesting, the world still continues t> prefer 
entertainment to ponderosity. Children are very good crit- 
ics, because they won't read anything that is doll. Such 
little histories as Mr. Freeman’s ‘‘ Old English History for 
Children” and Colonel Higginson’s ** Young Folks’ History 
of the United States”’ are highly prized by older persons 
also. And older persons know that Colonel Higginson has 
candor, the habit of carefal investigation, good scholarship, 
and the literary sense in a high degree. For the present 
work, consisting of a series of rapid and necessarily slight 
sketches of American history, from the obscure beginnings 
of civilization or semi-civilization among the aboriginal 
races to the end of Jackson’s administration, the name 
of *“* History of the United States’’ may seem a little ambi- 
tious; but what is done is well donc, and on an intelligent 
principle of selection and arrangement. The account of 
“The First American,’’ and of the English, Spanish, and 
French colonizations, gives evidence at once of the author's 
independent study of sources and his power of luminous 
and concise statement. The hackneyed story of the Revo 
lution is also well treated, and we observe with sat!sfaction 
that justice is done to the motive of the loyalists. The exist- 
ence of a New England aristocracy before the Revolution, 
and its virtual destruction by the adherence of the gentry to 
the English side of the quarrel, are well brought out. A 
writer who has to deal with the purely political and consti- 
tutional questions of later American history can’t help 
treading on somebody’s toes. The ghosts of the old struggles 
never can be laid, and men are as bitter partisans in past as 
in present politics. We suppose that Colonel Higginson is 
a Federalist; but he is always at great pains to be just to 
the other side. Jncedit per ignes with perfect composure. 
He gives considerable space to the social life, but without 
falling into the McMasterian cult of old newspapers. The 
book is full of pictures and portraits, as ite magazine origin 
necessitates ; and the series of portraits of American states- 
men is especially good. Colonel Higgtnson’s style is usually 
so admirable that he deserves severe reprehension for using 
such a vile word as ex-Presidentess. Le is usually accurate 
and careful; bat we notice he reproduces (p. 448) the 
venerable story about Andrew Jackson’s wife smoking her 
corncob pipe by the White House fireplace. Mrs. Jackson 
died in the December preceding Jackson’s inauguration. 
The house at the corner of Market and Seventh Streets, 
where Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence, is 
not, we believe, ‘still standing"’ (p. 274). 1593 (p. 75) 
should be 1493. 

One of the most interesting books of the season {s a trans- 
lation of the celebrated play by Kalidasa, Sakoontala ; or, 
The Lost Ring. This well-known drama was translated by 
the English scholar Monier Willlams a good many years 
ago. It is well printed, in as attractive a form and with as 
fine a taste in all details as any book that has come from 
an American press. De Vinne has put characteristically 
good work upon it. Of the play itself it may be said that, 
taking all things together, it is the most beautiful in spirit 
and general poetic quality of any of its kindred dramas. It 
is a genuine Indian love story, and as such it illustrates 
some of the finest qualities of the Hindu literai ure, a litera- 
ture notable for wealth of poetic feeling, for depth of senti- 
ment, anc, frequently, for the idealization of the affections. 
[n this drama a woman’s constancy is rewarded by a crown, 
and the story moves through a distinctly Oriental environ- 
ment of scenery, customs, and sentiment from beginning to 
end. In the hands of a poet the drama would have received 
a more perfect translation, but Dr. Williams has given us a 
faithful rendering. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. #2 50.) 

A new edition of Mr. Frederick Saunders’s Fvenings with the 
Sacred [vets has just been brought out by A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. (New York). The volume, which has been a favorite 
with lovers of religious verse, has been revised and enlarged 
and contains, among other things, several corrections of 
long-prevailing errors in regard to the origin of notable 
bymns. It also containg two new chapters which bring the 


record of recent English and American verse down to date. 
The interest and value of such a book for devotional and 
meditative moods are apparent. In bis selections Mr. Saun- 
ders has shown the excellent taste which characterizes all 
his work, and the material from his own pen is character- 
istically yuaint and interesting. 


We are glad to welcome to a place on our shelf of refer- 
ence books Mr. William Cushing’s /nitials and Psudonyms 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell « Co.). The large octave 
volume represents a great amount of hard work, and fs the 
first book of the kind that can be called both accurate and 
comprehensive. The main design includes all American 
and English pseudonyms from the beginning of the last 
century to date, and a few of the more important Cont!- 
nental pseudonyms are added. There isa double alphabet!- 
zation, by which either real name or pseudonym may be 
referred to, and in all points of typographical arrangement 
and devices for convenient reference the book is almost 
perfect. Mr. Albert Frey, of the Astor Library, who fur- 
pished a part of the materia! for this volume. has also pre- 
pared a compact and exceedingly thorouuh digest of the 
bibllograpby and other matter relating to the Junius con- 
troversy. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—** Daisy Chains,’’ by the author of the *‘ Wide, Wide 
World,” has just been issued by Robert Carter & Brothers. 

—Phillips & Hunt send us “Seven Wonders of the New 
World,” by the Rev. J. K. Peck, and “ From Boston to 
Bareilly and Back,’’ by William Butler. 

—The Boston “ Literary World” of November 28 appears 
in a cover, a “‘ holiday number.”’ It is fullof reviews of 
books of the season for young and old readers, and is rich 
in entertaining matter. 

—Among the recent seasonable publications by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York, are “‘ Christmas-Tide in Song 
and Story,’’ ‘A Year of Blessing and a Blessed Year,’’ and 
** Peaceful Thoughts.’’ 

—Macmillan & Co. have added to the ‘‘Golden Treasury 
Series’’ Tennyson's “In Memoriam.”? This incomparable 
series grows more valuable every year, and it is becoming a 
library of the best English verse. 

— Denver, Colorado, is evidently ambitious of becoming a 
“literary center.”’ A book has just been published there by 
Patience Stapleton entitled ‘The Major’s Christmas, and 
Otber Stories,’’ which is very promising as a piece of book- 
making. 

—The second edition of ‘‘ Those Dreadfal Mouse Boys,” 
an ‘excellent story which is at the same time an object 
lesson, bas just been published by Ginn & Co., Boston. The 
same publishers announce the addition of Ruskiz’s “ King 
of the Golden River’’ to their excellent series of ‘* Classics 
for Children.”’ 

—The American Tract Society send us, among other sea- 
sonable publications, “‘ His Abiding Presence,”’ by Llelen P. 
Strong, & new arrangement of texts and symbols in colors, 
with selections of prose and verse ; ‘‘ Walks with Jesus,’’ by 
Mrs. A. J. Brigbam ; and “‘ Children of the Year,”’ a series 
of cards with ideal heads by Miss Lathbury, illustrating the 
seasons. 

—New York is soon to have a new magazine, with the hos- 
pitable name of ** The Open Door,’’ a name which it will 
justify by opening its columns to articles and verses which 
have been refused elsewhere. The address of the new mag 
azine is P. O. Box 444, New York. A daily issue may b 
anticipated if this enterprise is really to occupy the field 
which it proposes to enter. 

—As usual, the great Christmas double nambers of the 
“Tilustrated London News’’ and the “ London Graphic” 
(New York: International News Co.) are bright with col- 
ored pictures and full of jolly stories and other attractive 
features. The ‘‘ News”’ has a large colored plate after Mi!- 
lais’s famous “‘ Northwest Passage ;” the “Graphic” has 
two colored companion pieces, ‘‘ Down” and “ Up,” anda 
humorous article with eighteen sketches by Randolph Calde- 
cott. It is said that the sale of the two papers at Christmas 
last year was about a million copies. 

—The Christmas number of the “ Art Journal”’ is de- 
voted to Sir J. E. Millais, his life and work. It contains a 
fine picture from a photograph, the face suggesting 
strength, vigor, and earnestness rather than intuitive in- 
sight, fancy, or poetic imagination. A number of Millais’s 
pictures, including one or two somewhat familiar, are 
illustrated on wood, and there are fine full-page engravings, 
including one very powerfal etching of the Northwest Pas- 
sage. Not the least interesting part of the volume is a 
sketch of the man himseif, with illustrations of his home, 
both exterior and interior. 


—The Christmas number of the ‘‘ Book Buyer”’ (Charles | 


Scribner’s Sons) is by far the most attractive and satisfac- 
tory issue of that publication which has yet been made. 
‘*The Orleans Madonna of Raphael,’’ beautifully engraved 
by Thomas Cole, serves as a fine frontispiece to a series of 
veautiful illustrations taken from the various holiday 
books ; Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr contributes a delightful artic'e on 
“‘ Christmas and its Literature;’’ Lieutenant Greely describes 
“Our First Christmas in the Arctic ;'’ and there ‘sa portrait 
of Mr. Stocktor, with a sketch. Among the contributors to 
this number of the ‘‘ Book Buyer’’ whosign their reviews 
are Mr. G. P. Lathrop, Jalian Hawthorne, H. H. Boyesen, 
Brander Matthews, R. H. Stoddard, Eagene Schuyler, Lau- 
rence Ifutton, and Hamilton W. Mabie. The children’ 
books of the season are described under the attractive title 
of the “Children’s Holiday Book Table,” by Constance 
Cary Harrison. Not the least interesting part of the num- 
ber are the pages of book advertisements, where will be 
found almost a complete record of the publications of the 
Fall. In the variety and beauty of its contents this number 
of the “‘ Book Buyer ’’ deserves high rank among the holiday 
publications, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 32, No. 24. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The interest of musicians was centered, last week, 
chiefly on the produc ion, for the first time in this coun- 
try, of Goldmark’s opera, ** Queen of Sheba,” which was 
given by the German singers at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House on Wednesday evening, December 2. The opera 
is one that has met with very great success abroad, as 
will be seen from the accounts quoted herewith. ‘* Gold- 
mark’s opera, ‘‘)ueen of Sheba,’ which is as yet new to 
our public, bas already had great success in Europe. The 
press of Italy was loud in its praise after its production 
in that country, and tbis fact is more remarkable since 
the music is temperamental! y German, and opposed to all 
old and accepted Italian methods. It is true that Verdt 
in his later works has changed some of those methods, 
and ina sort of way united in the modern Italfan school 
the intellectun! with the purely emotional forms of 
writing. From the inevitable conversion thus brought 
about by their own chosen prophet and priest of music, 
the Itallans are now perhaps better able to appreciate a 
work of the ponderous character of Goldmark’s effu- 
sion. But it was not in Italy that the ‘Queen of 
Sheba’ mace {ts most incisive mark. The name of its 
composer has for nearly thirty years been favorably 
known in Germany and Austria, and it is there that his 
opera has met with {ts chief triumphs. At Vienna it 
was performed thirty-one times ; at Pesth, twenty nine ; 
at Hamburg, twenty seven; at Prague, sixteen. Thee 
tizures speak plainly in proof of the popular qualities as 
well as of the intrinsic worth and interest of the work, 
but still more do some of the criticisms that have ap- 
peared in various papers of high standing attest its 
merits. The Prague ‘ Politik’ says : ‘ Since the appear- 
ance of Wagner's reformed school of opera, no work has 
produced upon us so forcible and elevated an impression 
as Goldmark’s ‘‘(Jueen of Sheba.” The rare depth of 
thought, the masterly handling of dramatic and mu- 
sical material, the southern glow and passion of its ex- 
pression, the immense p!an upon which it {is laid out, 
and its peculiarly individual features, combine to place 
this opera incontestably next in rank to the great Wag- 
ner creations.’ The chief resemblance between the 
music of Wagner and Goldmark lies, however, in the 
masterly handling of the orchestra, and the rich color- 
ing of the instrumentation. The econom'cally simple 
methods of the tone painter of the classical period belong 
now distinctively to the past. 

‘Regarding this gift of orchestral shading, which 
Goldmark possesses in so high a degree, another of the 
Prague papers writes as follows, after the first perform- 
ance of the opera in that city : ‘ The extraordinary tal- 
ent, the exceeding cleverness, of which the composer has 
shown himself possessed, deserves that unbounded rec- 
ognition and applause which was accorded him. No- 
where do we miss fine feeling, delicacy, or the dramatic 
power of atone-poet. Tender shadiags of instrumenta- 
tion in the lyric portions, no less than the energy and 
strengta shown in the building of the ensemble numbers, 
show originality and display in a dazzling light the mu- 
sical genius of the composer.’ 

‘*The Prague ‘ Abendblatt’ adds its testimony thus: 
‘Goldmark manifests in his work copious ideas, well- 
grounded harmony, perfect fami{ilarity with fnstrumen- 
tation, and a successful striving after sharply outlined 
dramatic characterization. He makes a happy use of 
new and reformed principles of art without affectation 
or exaggeration.’ 

‘‘ Through the peculiarities of the text a high task was 
set for the composer. But Goldmark, as will be seen, 
has solved the riddle in a brilliant manner. He worked 
at the opera almost constantly for seven years ; and no 
one can read its score or hear its music without being 
deeply impressed by the immense lador put upon it by 
the author, and by the remarkable results coming from 
his insuperable ambition, his unconquerable energy, and 
his ardent love for the best and truest in art. 

“The impression has in some way got abroad that 
the ‘ Queen of Sheb:’ is dependent almost entirely upon 
spectacular effect for its attractiveness. It certainly 
off srs remarkable opportunities for scenic display ; and 
these have never anywhere been used more fully than 
they will be on the occasion of its present production by 
the management of the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
whose decorations are on a lavish and magnificent scale, 
that must insure gorgeous effects. But that its value as 
a work of art is fully equal to its possibilities as a vehicle 
for splendid stage effects is a fact that will be fully 
established in the public mind after the opera has been 
given in this country. An extract from the ‘Journs!} ’ 
of Pesth, touching upon this particular point, may be 
interesting : 

“«*The palace of King Solomon, with the life and 
movement of its courtiers, soldiers, priests, and people ; 
then the procession of the Queen of Sheba, the love 
scene in the fantastic gardens, the betrothal scene in the 
temple, the kingly festival, the prison, the desert scene, 


and, set in this wide and massive frame, the dramatically 


strong figures of Assad, Sulamith, the Queen, the King, 
and the High Priest—all this combines to make s whole 


| that instantaneously entraps the senses of the auditor. 
But beyond this must be counted the exceedingly deep 
and original musical thought which pervades the 
opera.’” 


The ‘‘ Messiah” will be sung by the Oratorio Society 
on Friday afternoon, December 18, and on Saturday 
evening of December 19, and the sale of tickcts for 
these performances will commence on Monday, De- 
cember 14, at the ticket office of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. The following distinguished artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will take part: $Frl. 
Marianne Brandt, Herr Alvary, and Herr Stand/g!. 


Wagner's Rienzi” {s his first grand opera which also 
ia full of spectacular elements, and in which the com. 
poser endeavored to rival the splendors of Meyerbeer's 
operas as given at the Grand Opera at Paris. ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” on the other hand, belongs to Wagner's 
most original and spontaneous period. Next to Lohen- 
grin” itis his most melodious work, in the sense in which 
melody is commonly understood ; and {t will probably 
take Its place, at no distant period, as the most popular 
of all his works. There is much choral music in it, and 
the popular festival near Nuremberg, in the last act, is 
the most animating and inspirlng scene ever composed 


by Wagner. 


The Thomas Popular Concerts continue to with 
the great success which attended the undertaking at the 
outset. The fifth concert of the serles on Tuesday 
evening of last week was particularly interesting. Mr. 
Joseffy played Beethoven's fourth plano concerto in his 
usual brilliant fashion, and technically the performance 
was almost faultless. So, also, was the work of the 
orchestra, both in the concerto and in the lovely Spring 
Symphony of Schumann, which was given with a vigor 
and animation that made the rendering of this beautiful 
work beyond al! praise. 

The second series of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Bal Costum¢ ” was 
repeated at this concert, and was played with the finish 
that characterized {ts performance at the first concert of 
the series. The theme and variations from Schubert's 
D Minor Quartette, which was given at the fourth con- 
cert, were also repeated by request. 


Gluck’s beautiful overture to ‘“‘Iphigenia in Aulis” 
opened the concert, and was especially interesting as 
showing the reverential manner in which Wagner 
treated the work, as the sccompanying account will 
show : 

‘‘Gluck’s opera ‘Iphigéoie en Aulide’ (produced in 
Paris in 1774, and played there 428 times during the first 
fifty years of its existence) is based upon the classic 
story of the proposed sacrifice of his daughter by Aga- 
memnon in obedience toa vow made to Diana. The 
author of the book, Du Rollet, took Racine’s tragedy 
(published in 1674) as his foundation, and indeed used 
many of the origital lines. Racine’s work, in turn, was 
a modernized and somewhat Freuchified parody of the 
Euripidean tragedy. In 1867, after Gluck’s work had 
been neglected for over half a century, it was revived 
in Vienna in a remodeled version made by Richard 
Wagner, who changed the finale so as to make it faith- 
ful to the antique story. In the opera, asleft by Gluck, 
Calchas, the seer, declares the anger of the gods appeased 
at the moment that Iphigenia is ready for the sacritice. 
Wagner returned to the Greek myth, and made Diana 
appear in a cloud and carry off Iphigenia in a cloud to 
Tauris. He alsoshortened the ballet music, introduced 
brief orchestral interludes between the numbers, 
reverently drawing his material from other portions 
of the score, and enlarged the scope of the orchestra. 
The manner in which he accomplished this task com- 
pelled the admiration of friends and foes alike. In the 
original version, the overture runs into Agamemnon’s 
great air, ‘ Diane impitoyable !' Wagner added a con. 
clusion to adapt it to concert performance.” 


The Londen “‘ Atheneum” states that “‘ there were 
seventy-six competitors for the prize of twenty-five 
guineas offered by Mr. Freeman Thomas for an original 
overture by an English musician ; and Mr. EF. Prout, 
who was appointed adjudicator by a majority of the 
candidates, awarded the prize to an wverture bearing the 
title of ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ which proved to be the 
composition of Mr. E H. Thorne. The work was per- 
formed, under the direction of the composer, at the 
Promenade Concerts last Thursday week, and was 
warmly received. It is designed to illustrate Scott's 
story, the Cavalier element being represented by the old 
song, ‘ When the king enjoys his own again,’ while 
other themes suggest the Puritans and the loveof Julian 
Peveril for Alice Bridgenorth.” 


The fact that the Abbé Liszt is an old man, which 
ordinarily one finds it difficult to believe, as he is still so 
active a personality in the world of music, is shown by 
the following anecdote which is now going the rounds 
of the press : 

‘* During LAszt’s recent visit in the Bavarian Alps at the 


chateau of Sophie Menter, his former pupil, care was 


taken not to allude to his seventy-fourth birthday, as he 
does not like to be reminded that he has grown a year 
older. At the same time, though his hands are shaky, 
he is still energetic and very busy. Every morning he 
got up at 3 o'clock and went to work. At 7:30 he 
attendel mass, and afterward worked till noon. The 
afternoons were usually devoted to music, and Liszt was 
occasionally persuaded to play a few pleces. As soon 
as he has taken his seat at the plano the trembling of his 
hand ceascs, and he even played his great sonata dedi- 
cated to Schumann, which requires very great physical 
strength. But when he had finished he was so fatigued 
that he could hardly get on his feet. He also played his 
fugue on the name of Bach at the special request of 
Mme. Menter, who intends to add this piece to her 
repertory on her coming concert tour in Sweden.” 


DOES NOT BELIEVE IN MISSIONS.’ 


| from the New York Tribune, December 2, 1835. | 


HE character of the Indlan native and the state 
of his society renders it just as impossible for 
him to give up his caste and the religion of his fathers 
as it would be for Christians to become cannibals. H{s 
mind is no more capable of molding itself to the re- 
quirements of sucha religion as ours, and thinking our 
thoughts about it, than he {s to set up and maintain for 
himself over India a republican government. Chris- 
tians worthy of such a Saviour as ours are made of very 
diiferent stuff from that which forms the native of good 
caste. As for those who are so low as to have no caste 
to lose, shall we seek to clothe asses with immortality ? 
And yet it is the pariahs who form the rank and file of 
the missionaries’ converts on the one hand, and the 
shrewd young native with an eye to an English educa- 
tion and a Government clerksh!p on the other. But, 
mark you, in Ceylon the complaint {s made that as soon 
as the missionary-educated native gets his clerkship, he 
pays his penalty and goes back straightway to his sacred 
ashes and his caste. Out of the millions that have been 
spent on the forelgn missions {n India, and the nearly 
290,000,000 from whom to make converts, how many 
converts in good standing can be numbered to-day ? 
And what are they ? Merely a cupful of water from the 
Croton Reservoir—and from the bottom at that, where 
all the sediment gathers. 

If India were the only country in the world with souls 
in peril, the case would be very different ; but with the 
world as it is, the game is not worth the candle. One 
mission like Jerry McAuley’s in the slums of New York 
does more lasting good, and to better subjects, than any 
dozen in India or Africa. All the missionaries {on India 
could be located in the three citles of New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, to say nothing of others with slums just 
as black, and leave plenty of room for more. It {is not 
only a waste of good material to send missionaries to the 
sticks and stones of India so long as we have such 
frightful fields for missionary work in our own 
great citfes, but it is a sin against sinners worthy of sal. 
vation. Let them whocall this ‘‘ preposterous ” 
study the statistics of crime in New York. Madura 
does not need missionary hel) a thousandth part as much 
as Water Street. Physician, heal thyself. When thine 
own stables are cleansed, then mayst thou send thy Her- 
culeselsewhere. At the imminent risk of calling down 
upon my devoted head a storm of invectives, and of 
making enemles where I now have friends, I must 
declare my belief that foreign mf{ssions are ill-advised 
so long as the slums of our large cities remain as they 
are to-day. Let the Hindu alone for the present, and 
attend to the crime-sodden quarters of our New Yorks 
and Chicagos. Send your misslonaries into the locall- 
ties where a Indy dare not venture alone after sunset, 
and into others where a respectable man dare not go 
without a policeman to protect him. Oh, my soul! 
what « farce {t is for London, with its grand army of 
criminals and vices too hideous to be unvelled, to send 
missionaries to the Dyaks! Give me the head hunter in 
preference to the soul-hunter, every time ! 

There is work in India for the missfonaries, a grand 
field for them, too; but they will never enter it. In 
that country of fangs and venom an average of 22,000 
human belngs—souls, I might have said—are annually 
swept away by serpents and wild beasts. Is not the 
thought appalling ? Not io the least. No one on this 
side of the Atlantic, except myself and two or three 
others, are appalled by it. Did the Board of Foreign 
Missions ever take cognizance of the fact! It is only 
the ‘‘ East India official” who takes the matter at all to 
heart, and tries to find a remedy. But, then, who cares 
for his opinion? Bodies first, I say, and souls next. 
Stop head-hunting, widow-burning, infanticide, human 
sacrifices of all kinds, and wholesale slaughter by wild 
beasts and serpents, then spread the Gospel in the places 
where it is most needed. 

W. T. Hornapay, 

Wasuinoton, D. C., November 19, 1885, 


* See editorial in another column 
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NF- PU BLICA LIONS. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


TIRYNS 


THE PREHISTORIC PALACE OF THE 
KINGS OF TIRYNS. THE RESULTS 
OF THE LATEST EXCAVATIONS. 


Dr 
Henry author of “ Mycene.” 
Ilios,” etc. Vhe preface by Professor F 
Adler, and contributions by Dr. William Dorp- 
feld. With 188 wood-cuts, 24 plates in chromo 
lithography, 1 map, and 4 plans. 1! vol, royal 
octavo, superbly bound, #'0. 


“ The heat, moat interesting, and mostimportant of 
Dr. Schilemann’s works,” Fugene Schuyler. 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. .**° 


Expert- 
ences of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, 
Ceylon, the Malay Penineula, and Borneo. By 
Wittman T. vol.,$vo, with mapa 


and illustrations #4. 

“Since the visit of Mr. A. R. Wallace to the Malay 
Archipelago nv such important adaition has been 
ma te to the Gata of natural ory as is Cru bodied 
in this record of exact and aniple obeervation ina | 
seldom penetrated fie id.’ TK sun. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


New! y y illustrated by A. 
Fro-r. One vol, 12mo. $2. 

This edition of Mr. Stockton’s famous book, pre 
pared for the holidays, conteins nearly )") new tl 
tustrations by Mr. A. bi. Frost, who admirably sup 
plements the author's quaint humor by plerures 
which are in themselv: sintensely funny. So more 
attractive book can be found by bolid+y buyers. 


THE GREEK ISLANDS, AND TURKEY 
AFTER THE WAR. Ry Hexny M. Fievp. 


DD, author of 
“ Exypt to Japan,” * Among the Holy Hills,” 


ete. lL vol , 12mo, with maps and illustrations. 


$1.50 


Dr. Fleld’a famous series of books of travels, which 
began with the volume ** From the Lakea of hil 
larney te the Golden Horn,” receives in this volume 
a firalanda particularly tnteresting contribution. 
The book Is opportune, since it gives a striking pict 
tre of that country about which the whole Eastern 
question revolves, and of the raph! important 
changes which have been and are atlil going on in 
the Greek Archipelags and Turkey. The maps are 
of special importance and value. 


CHILDREN'S STORIES IN AMERICAN 


By HENKIETTA CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY. W by J. 
Davis. 1 vol, i2mo, $1 50. 


‘thon of atortesa of American his 
tory which the book indelibly lnipresses ou the 
child's mind.”—{ Brooklyn Union, 


STUFF AND NONSENSE. 


Pictures and Rhymes. 1 vol., 8vo, St 50 


“Acolle 


A Coilection of 


‘ 
trated by Watten Crane. One vol.. 12mo, 32 


“Few ——e will receive a warmer welcome 
from childre : t is praise enough for Mr 
(rane'’s tllustrations map thi at they harmonize 
with the stories. ,e confess to have been beguiled 
by the book inte a forgetfulness of Clone, cares, ame 
pretty much everytbing, for (woe onsecutive hours.” 
-{Christian intelligenver. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


“ Cabinet Edition.” 10 vols., beau(ifully bound, 
gilt top. Ina box, $7.50 


This fine edition bas been made necessary by the 
repeatedly expressed demand for this standard col 
lection of American short storles in a form suitable 
for preservation on the library shelf or for «gifts. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. 


Braron Harri-on. 
trations by Miss Rosina Emmet. 
16mo, $2. 


“if anythiog more mirth provoking has ever been 
printed we bave Bot seen it. "| Art Amateur. 


‘THE. MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN 
HOOD, OF GREAT RENOWN IN NOT- 
TINGHAMSHIRE. Written and illustrated 


by I vol, 
quarto, cloth. $3. 


“Oor kieal of a Christmas souvenir.” 
Magacine. 


THE CREOLES OF [.OUISIANA. 


W. Carnie, author of “The 
“Old Creole Days,” ete. 
rich.y illustrated, extra cloth, $3.50; 
in a box, 35, 


“Vivid, discriminating, picturesque; an admira 
ble piece of Uterary work "—([Bostun Journal. 


THE BOY'S LIBRARY OF LEGEND AND 
CHIVALRY. Edited by Lanier, and 


richly illustrated by Freder- 
icks, Bensell, and Kappes. 

THe BOY'S KING ARTHUR. THE BOY'S FROIS 
SART. KNIGHTLY LEGENDS OF WALES. THE 
PERCY. 

four vols., cloth, uniform binding, price per 
set, 87. Sold separately, price per vol, $2. 


(Harper's 


1 vol., quarto, 
ful! gilt, 


‘sy BOY'S HANDY BOOK 


With many quaint illus.’ 
1 vol., sjuare 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


By D. C. Beary. Illustrated by the author. 
$2. 


*.* These books for sale by all boo’ sellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of pric’, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


SELECT 


1886. 


NOTES 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-Scnoor. Lessons. 


Explanatory, Hlustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, 


Suecestive. With L'lostrations, Charts, Class 


Records. Library References, Saxgestions to Teachers, and Two Finely-colored Haps, 


hinedoms of — and Israci, and Palestine In the 


time of Christ. 


Price, $1.25: Interleaved Edition, $2.00. 


By Rev. Da. F. N. 
GRADED SERIES 


anv M. A. PELOUBET. 
OF 


(UARTERLIES. 


The sunday-School Ky Kev. F. N. Peloubet, D. Price, cents a year. 
2 The Intermediate Quartier cents 
The ¢ bildren« Quarterly. by Mr:. M. G. Kennedy. cents 
4. The Lituhe Ones’ Quarterly. . By Mary J. Capron. 16 cents 
5. Teachers’ Kdiiionsof i and2?, By Rev A. F. scheuffter, Fach “ cents “ 
6. Teachers Edition Mire. M. G. Kennedy “ eenta “ 
7. sson Leaves. iW copies, a year ; slogie coples, monthly, “ cents 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 
NEW AND ATTRACIIVE VOLUMES, 


Honorta ; or, The Geseet ofa Life. By Rose 
Porter. l2mo, cioth, $1.2 

“ This new volume of Miss /orter's teaches, 
through a well-told tale, with great sweetness and 
purest sentiment, the great lesson of unselfish- 
ness ; how to do goud without ostentation, and 
to bear changes without murmuring... 
Every reader will be happier and leller for its 
verusal 

Letters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal, 

pubii-hed. l2mo, cloth, 8). 
= be tert read by the multitude of Miss 

8 admirers. 


A s Work. Memortals of Eliza Fletcher. 
he Rev, ©. A. Salmond, MLA., Glasgow. linn, 
pp. 


. Cloth, $1.2. 


The record of consecrated and successful service ; 
bieg a most lutense character, remarkable for 


ite singular vigor and individuality. 
with the Sacred Poets. By !reder 
Saunders. New ealtion, greatly enlarged. Koyal 
l2mo, cloth, $2. 
Full of delightful comment and «uctation. 
Diary. An Antograph and Birth 
nted with ornamental borters. (loth. 
full and gilt edges, $1.50. 
Unique and beautiful; quite different tn its ar 
rangement from ordinary birthday book. 


Year of Biessings, and Biessed Year. A 

Zt-book for every Gay In the year, with a selection 

each day, from toe gre+t writers on religious 
lémo, cloth, red edges, $!. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th Street, New York. 
Sent by mati, prepaid, on receipt of price, 


25 BROMPIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


The Baby’s Journal. 


Designed and compiled by 8. Alice Bray. 
New edition, enlarged. Beautifully printed 
in color by L. Prang & Co. Oblong 12mo 
bound in cloth, red edges, $2. 


A dainty little oblong book, consisting of eight 
or ten short lyrics, of which babyhood and its 
belongings ia the theme, and as many full-page 
drawings in keeping therewith, the specialty of 
the t xt being that tt is printed In a lignt purple 
ink, with titles and initial letters in gold, and of 
the illustrations that they combine tne effects of 
both, against a background of purple. The 
drawiows are exceediugly graceful, and the text 
tenderand winsome. 

The book is certainly one of the most dainty 
of its kind, and will admirably serve to preserve 
a record of the little people, whose career it illus 
trates with so many touches of fancy. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 

0 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sentby mail, prepatd, on receipt of price. 


RULING LIGHTS CALENDAR. 


The most beautiful calendar made, and 


Beacon Lights for God's Mariners, 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of each. 
A. L. CASBINO, Bostrom, Masa, 


‘Anson D. Randolph & 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS IN NEW AND 
ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 


The Celestial Country. from the Rhythm of 
St. Dernard of Cluny. Translated by John Mason 
Neale, 

Printed upon hand made paper, uncut edges, and 
tithe pexe and Initiel letters rubicated. With four 
photo illustrations from original designs by J. H. 
(;ratacap. Small ito, bound in Jupanese leather 
ette, $2.25; In ornamenta! cloth, &. 
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Chrietmas-Tide tn and “tory. Heautl 
fully printed on hand mede paper. with rubricated 


tth page and uncut Small bound In 
Japanes: leatherette, 7; In ornamental eloth, 
$1.75. 

A compilation in verse and preee, consisting of 
(wo parts; Parr Sacra, ing Che Goavel Nar 
ratives of the Nat vity, and Aymns and carols of a 
listinctive/y reliqivus character: Pare Secularisa, 
containing selections from Dicha a, Thackeray, 
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The Lady of La Garaye. 
Norton. Printed on hand made 
cated tithe end two ste: plate Illustrations 
limo, bound In Jupanese leatherette, $1.5); 
mental cloth, 
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of thy Count an 
in Bret Lh 
the subtle impression 
iv herself dim 
full disc of her own expert 
the Vises at thee nd, as in‘o ai ad of chorus. 

The World’« Christmas Hymn. A Song of 
Songs. Selected and arranged by William Hayes 
Ward and suzan Hayes Werd. Beautifully printed 
on linen pater, with twelve artoty pe reproductions 
of celebrated pietures. ‘(guarto, bound in Japanese 
leatherette, with title in ornamental lettering on 
side of cover; braided back, 8). 
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calena of he choicest bits of poetry referring 
fo the hirth of our Lord, whole line of Eng- 
lixh poeta, ranging from Chaucer to Jean Ingelow. 

The Pilerim'’s Progress. Py John bunyan, 
with one hundred illustrations by Fred. Barnard 
and otbers. Enuwravetby the Dalziel hrothers. One 
vol, beautifully bound tn cloth, $1; If sent by mail, 
postpaid, $1.25. 

An edition of the great Puritan all- gory which 
every lover Of bo kamaking should place 
drawing-room table. Ail that accurate 
drawing, careful selected paper, «l-gant 
binding, and perfect priating can do, has here been 
done. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. With 
numerous head and tall ples and eight illustra 
tions, by Pirket Foster. I'r'nted on India paper. 
Mounted, |!mo. white leatherette, 

A re-issue of the well-known amail dttion, printed 
hand made paper. Edition limited to copies 
Sor Great Britain and the luited States. Hach 
copy numbered. The dainticst elition of Gray yet 
made . 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
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1,000,000 
BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW. 


121,672 Magnificent Books for the Holf 
days at our Price. 

560,412 Juvenile and Miscellaneous 
Books at your price. 


317,916 Bibles, Prayer Books, ete., 
any price, 


n 


at 


Mammoth Catalogue free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 81 Chambers St., 


Third Door West of City Mall Park. 


NEW ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS. 


“Watching and W alting, "by Grant: 
“ The Parting Days, " by Clements ; 
“Coming to Anchor,’ * by Moran ; 
“The ..ew Moon,” by Lander ; 
“Goldea Thoughts, ” by acompantion to 
“ Far Away ;" and other 
Ali protected by copy 
Send for pamphlet on Proofs and Prints.” Price, 
centa 


C. KLACKNER, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 


When visiting art stores, never fall to ask for 
KLACKNER’S LATEST PULLICATIONS, 


, Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


| Publisher by stating that they saw tha 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


KMAS BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY 


FOR 1885. 


Edited by Wittiam T. Adams (Olfver Opti), Thts 
beautiful volume consists of original st ries ana 
poeema by the very beat writers of juvenile Htersa 


ture, carefully selecte and edited, embellished with 

‘entirely ortginal tlhustrations vol, 
Hiuminated board covers and ilninss, $1.75; cloth 
and gilt, $2.25. 


THE NEW 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE LEVANT, 


Py H. BUTTeRwoRTH. An acount: 
Zigzag Club through Egypt and the Holy Lane, ty 
cluting 4 trip up tne Nile and visit te the ruins of 
Thebes, Mempnis, etc. With new and priate 
iNustrations vol, small quarts, ninated 
rsand lininys, $1.7 Cloth, wilt, 


FOUR FEET, TWO FEET, AND NO 
FEET, 


Edited by Lavra E. Antmated Nature 
for the youngest readers, tncluding stortes of domes 
tlhe pets, descriptions of strange and curious 
animala, their dwellings and halbtta. 2%) Ilbustra 
tions. quarto, iluminared vers and 
linings, cloth, bevel and gilt, 32 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN ITALY. 


By Lizzie W, The Vaasar (“irls in this 
volume spend the summer to traveling through 
the vineyards of Italy, visiting all the large cities, 
and passing some thine in Rome, in the Vattean, the 
Catacombs &«. Ulustrated by C hamp, and others 
| vol., small quarto, luminated board covers and 
linings, $1.50; cloth, beveled and uilt, g2 


GHATTERBOX FOR 1885. 


The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great vartery 
of original stories, sketches, and poems for the 
young, and every tlustration which appears in ft ts 
expres-ly designed fur thia work, by the most 
eminent Englian artists. Over 2» full page illustra 
tlons. 1 vol., tluminated beard covers, $1.25; cloth, 
black and gold stamps, ta 2; cloth, extra, chrome, 
ailt side and edges, §. 25 


for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
receipt of p-tce by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


fatoureol the 


on 


The beat representative of American periodical 
literature, which appeals to readers by its own 
charms.— [New York Evening Post. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1886 


Will contain the following Serial Stories : 


IN THE CLOUDS, 
By CHAKLES EGBERT CBADDOCK. 
Author of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,"’** In the Tennessee Mountains,” ete. 


HENRY JAMES. 
(“The Princess Casamassima™ will continue 
until August, 1886. } 


THE COLDEN JUSTICE, 
By WILLIAM H. BisHOP, 
Author of “ The House of a Merchant Prince.’ 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will write for THe ATLAaNTic for 12%. 
JOUN FISKE 

Will contribute six or more papers on United States 
History, covering the period from the Revolution 
to the adoption of the Constitution. These paper 
discuss a portion of American history very imper 
fectly known, and cannot fall to be exceedingly 
engaging by reason of Mr. Fiske’s ample knowledge 
and singularly clear style. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
The distinguished English writer, will furnish a 
series of articles comparing French and English 
people, character, opinions, customs, etc. Mr. Ham 
erton ts pecullarly qualified, by his intimate know! 
edge of the French as well as of his fellow-country- 
men, to write on this subject. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRION, 


Author of “Marjorie Daw,” etc, will contribute 
some Short Stories, 


Living Questions. The important political sub 
jects which will come conspicuously before the 
public In the immediate future—Ctvil Service Ad- 
ministration and Reform, the Silver Question, the 
Tarif, our indian Policy, and questions in Socta 
Sectence—will be discussed by men competent t 
treat them adequately and impartially. 

The various features of Tug ATLANTIC which have 
secured and maintained its remarkable prestige as 
a literary magazine will be carefully provided for 
during the coming year. 


TERMS : a year, in advance, rosTAGR FREE: 
Hcentsa number. With superb life size portraits 
of Hawthorue, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whit 
tier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5; each additional por- 
trait, $!. 

Postal notes and money are at the risk of the 


sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money order, droft, or regiatered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


4+ Park St., Boston, Mass.; 
11 East 17th St., New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 32, No. 24. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


An Indian and a Chinaman are partners in the station- 
ery business in a Nebraska town. 


Says the “ Baptist Weekly :” ‘‘ One of our Presby- 
terilan exchanges is offered with either ‘ Paradise’ or 
‘Visions of Heaven’ for $265. That ‘s much cheaper 
and better than masses for an escape from purgatory.” 


A paper in Oswego mentions that James Clark and 
wife ‘‘ were born, died, and were buried on the same 
day.” The life of this remarkable couple was very 
brief, but exceedingly eventful.—|Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 


Since 182: over $1,000,000 have been spent on the 
Cathedral of Cologne, irrespective of sums given for the 
decoration of the building and for the performance of 
religious services. And this is but a trifling part of the 
entire sum spent since the foundations were laid. 


An exchange says that a bath has been established in 
Albsny, N. Y., where orthodox Jews may bathe in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Talmud. This 
custom {s still observed throughout the Old World, and 
in some places in this country. There are only two 
other baths of the kind in the United States. 


Recently there has been sold by auction in Carlisle, 
Mass., a clock which at the time of the battle of Lexing- 
ton stood in a house in that town that the British troops 
set fire to. It was then removed toa place of safety, 
and has now been rcturned again to that town, a Lexing- 
ton gentleman having purhased it for $110. | 


A section of the Milky Way has been admirably photo 
graphed at the Paris Observatory, showing about 5,000 
stars, ranging from the sixth tc the fifteenth magnitude. 
To similarly represent the whole of the Milky Way 
6,000 similar sections would be required, representing 
20,000,000 stars, down to the fifteenth magnitude. 


The French papers tell an interesting story of the 
Shah of Persia in the capacity of art critic. Being dis- 
pleased with a picture of Judith with the head of Holo- 
fernes, declaring the severed head untrue to death, his 
Majesty drew his cimeter, and, decapitating a slave on 
the spot, convinced the trembling artist of his error. 


Mr. Winans, the American whose eviction of peasants 
from his Scottish estates has made him so unpopular, 
has closed his season on his range of forests in Rosshire 
and Invernessshire. He has shot about 150 stags, which 
is far below his average bag. It is calculated that every 
stag which Mr. Winans slays costs him about $1,250. 


At the close of the American war with Mexico, a prize 
was offered by an institute in one of the rising settle- 
ments in the far West for an essay on the war. The 
successful essayist certainly deserves praise for the brev- 
ity of his production, which was as follows: ‘‘ Chapter 
I. Cause of the War: Texas. Chapter II. Result of 
the War: Taxcs.” 


The great Mexican volcano Popocatapetl has just been 
remeasured and found to be 17,804 feet above the sea. 
The crater, which is completely obscured within by 
sulphurous vapor, is about two and one-half miles in 
circuit, and 1,000 feet deep. The entire center of the 
top of the mountain seems to be solid sulphur, which is 
deposited at the rate of a ton agday. 


The Smithsonian Institution contains the small nugget 
of gold, a little larger than a pea, that first met the eyes 
of James Marshall in the sawmill wall at Sacramento, 
and was the beginning of those discoveries in California 
that have added nearly $1,500,000,000 to the world's stock 
of precious metals. The nugget is kept in a glass case, 
and is an object of interest to all visitors. 


One minute’s imprisonment in jail was the punieh- 
ment imposed on a man charged in a Clarendon (Ark.) 
court with having sold the products of land for which 
he had failed to pay the rent. The trial occupied several 
days, and upon the verdict being pronounced the con- 
demned walked across the court-room and placed him- 
self in charge of the sheriff, who took him to the jail, | 
where he served out one minute's time 


One of the hotels in Grand Rapids gives its guests 
solid reading by chaining Bibles alongside the waeb- 
stands in each room. This is probably on the principle 
that cleanliness is next to godliness. But to show how 
some of the seed falls on stony ground, a drummer fur a 
Detroit house wrote in bold letters on the title-page, 
ungrammatically, but, as he thought, truthfully : ‘‘ Less 
Bibles and better beds would be a better thing for the 
helpless guests.”"—{ Detroit Tribune. 


The Westfield (Mass.) bicyclists have formed a class 
for Bible study among themselves. The Springfield 
** Union” points out a series of texts bearing on wheels. 
“Their wheels like a whirlwind,” Isaiah v., 28; ‘‘ As 
for the wheels, it was cried unto them in my hearing, 


O wheels !” Ezekiel x., 13; ‘‘ He wrought a work on the 


wheels,” Jeremiah xvill., 8; ‘So run that ye may ob- 
tain,” 1 Cor. ix., 24; ‘‘I have not runin vain,” Phil. fi., 
16; ‘‘Let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us,” Heb. xil., 1. 


LONDON STREET BOYS IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


NDER the suggestive title ‘‘ Our Future Masters” 

a London lady has lately recounted her experi- 
ence in trying to bring under good influences some of 
the rough lads of the London byways. From her in- 
teresting story as told in the ‘' Fortnightly Review” 
we quote some passages : 

‘*In obedience to orders from headquarters, I sallied 
forth Sunday afternoon into a back street smeliing 
strongly of cab stables and decaying vegetable matter, and 
opened the campaign. I soon found a lot of very rough- 
looking young fellows, with whom I entered into con- 
versation, and, having by degrees led up to Sunday and 
Sunday keeping, I broached my plan of the class, and 
asked if they would come and bring their friends. All 
assented rapturously, and I, quite unaware that the 
Londoner says, ‘I go, sir,’ to every proposal that he 
should work in the vineyard, and then goes not, con- 
gratulated myself on having so easily secured enough 
scholars to make a beginning. All that remained was 
to take down their names, so as to know them again in 
future. There were about eleven of them : John Green, 
22 Water Street ; Bill Thompson, 14, In the same row, 
and soon foralong time. At last I turned to a jolly- 
looking boy, standing a little apart from the rest : ‘ You 
are coming, are you not? What is your name ?’ ‘ Fred 
Archer, ma’am, 10 Dane’s Court.’ Here I was inter- 
rupted by an unaccountable burst of laughter. The 
next boy’s name was Nash, a fact which also seemed to 
be extraordinarily amusing ; and the last of the party 
was called Marwood, which gave rise to perfect roars of 
laughter. Rather puzzled by their behavior, but on the 
whole well satisfied with the afternoon's work, I finished 
my list, and, after bidding a friendly farewell to my 
new friends, went home. 

‘‘Sunday came, and three o'clock found me at my 
post. The room was by no means overcrowded by my 
expected scholars; in plain English, I found myself 
quite alone. Five minutes passed, ten minutes, a quar- 
ter of an hour. The situation was growing desperate. 
Perhaps it would be a good plan to go out and look up 
the boys. I walked to 22 Water Street, and inquired 
for John Green. He had just started for Richmond. I 
went on to No. 14, and inquired for Bill Thompson. 
His mother ‘ thought as he was gone fora walk.’ At 10 
Dane’s Court it seemed there was some mistake, for no 
Archers lived there at all. I must have put down a 
wrong number, I concluded. The whole thing was 
rather depressing ; but, not liking to remain any longer 
abeent from the scene of my labors, lest the whole party 
should have arrived there by a different road, I wended 
my way back. All was silent as the grave. I sat in 
solemn state till four, and then went home thoroughly 
down-hearted. My efforts to find the boys during the 
week failed ; on the Sunday I once more waited in vain. 
The same thing happened the following week, and on 
the Monday I sent in my resignation. 

‘* But on Tuesday I felt how faint-hearted it was to 
be thus daunted. Accordingly, twenty-four tickets for 
an evening party were drawn up, and I and two com. 
panions started, on a week-day evening, after working 
hours, to give them away in a narrow street hard by, 
which bore a strong resemlance, as far as smells were 
concerned, to my former hunting-ground. We first 
addressed ourselves to a group of loungers outside a 
public-house, and quite a knot of boys and young men 
soon gathered round us. 1 explained that I was going 
to open a Sunday class for Protestant young men over 
sixteen, and that I meant to begin with a tea-party for 
twenty-four who thought they might like afterwards to 
join the class. Who would come? Why, everybody ! 
Everybody, from boys four feet nothing, was over six- 
teen ; everybody, though the nelghborhood was full of 
Irish, was a Protestant. However, remembering my 
former experience, I was not overmuch elated by the 
struggle for tickets, which I and my fellow-helpers kept 
handing out amid a running fire of good-natured chaff. 
‘Give me one, ma’am ; I'm poor, though I oughtn’t to 
be, for my name’s Lansdowne; but that there Markis 
keeps me out of my big ‘ouse.’ ‘One for me, please, 
miss ; I’ve had nothing but a musical lunch all day !' (a 
musical lunch, as I afterwards learnt, consists, when 
cupboard and purge are alike empty, in spending the 
dinner hour going round with the band), and so on. 

‘When the tickets were all given away I asked for 
the names of my future gueste. In the hubbub around 
me it was difficult to take them down accurately ; but I 
did my best. At last a boy who had been foremost in 
the scuffle called out, ‘Put me down, please, miss ; 
I’m Fred Archer, 9 Oakbury Street.” Unwarned by the 
guffaw which greeted this remark, I innocently inquired, 
‘ Are you any relation to the Archers of Dane’s Court ?’— 
a question which redoubled the uproarious mirth of 


the company. The next ticket holder stated that his 
name was Marwood, and then the laughter rose to yells. 
The truth suddenly flashed on me—they were giving 
me false names for fun, and I was falling into the trap 
with the unwariness of an infant. Not being asporting 
character, I had never heard of Fred Archer the jockey ; 
but the recurrence of the hangman's name betrayed the 
joke. ‘Oh, nonsense |’ [ said, striving (probably with 
very moderate success) to look as if 1 were up to every 
game of the I.ondon gamin, ‘I know better than that! 
Come, let me have your real names ;” and after a few 
more sallies of wit they relented, aad allowed me to 
write them down. 

“Tho tea was a great success, and not one of the 
guests was ‘unavoidably prevented’ from being present. 
Before we parted I sald a few words, telling them how 
wrong I thought it that any one should spend God's day 
without a thought of him, and asking them all to come 
to the class to learn more of him and pray to him. On 
Sunday, to my great joy, quite a fair sprinkling of 
lads appeared. But my satisfaction was soon modified 
by discovering what a task I had undertaken. The 
members of my country class had been reverent, qulet, 
cleanly, fairly well informed, and all able to read. My 
only wish hed been that they would be less shy, and 
give their opinions more freely. My new acquaintances 
were dirty, jocose, noisy, much addicted to facetiously 
changing the words of the hymns {nto something comic, 
and possessed by a dim recollection of long-past theo- 
logical teaching in a Low Church school, which prompt- 
ed them to shout the words ‘ believe ’ and ‘ have faith ’ to 
any question whatsoever, without having the faintest 
idea of their meaning. Some were, if possible, still 
more ignorant; one big fellow of eighteen had never 
even heard our Lord’s name ; he listened with interest 
to an outline of the Gospel story, and the following 
Sunday showed me triumphantly a mass-book which he 
had picked up in the street, and which contained a plct- 
ure of the Crucifixion, the meaning of which he was 
quite proud to understand. 

“IT should say a newly formed town class would be 
enough to send half the teachers {in our rural Sunday- 
schools to Bedlam. Woe betide him who presses useful 
but unpalatable information on his audience! There is 
none of that respect for the teacheror for the subject 
which induces a country class to endure patientiy. A 
rival orator quickly begins an opposition discourse, on 
some quite irrelevant theme, and gains the undivided 
attention of his fellows, who listen with much hilarity 
and many repartees. Absolute chaos {s introduced if 
the pupils are required, as is not unnaturally expected 
of the members of a Bible class, to look out and 
read passages of Scripture. The London sstreet- 
boy doesn’t know so much as the whereabouts of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and has not the slightest wish 
to learn. Moreover, he very possibly cannot read at 
all; he very probably (in spite of the School Board) ean- 
not read so as to make sense, and he qulte certainly wil! 
not sit quiet whilst his companion is bungling and 
stammering through a verse. Therefore the teacher has 
to administer, viva voce, as much of Holy Writ as the 
scholars’ intense craving for variety will permit. A par- 
able, a bit of narrative, half told, half read, with al! the 
hard words simplified ; an occasional specially telling 
verse taught by repetition ; stories illustrative of the 
point to be impressed ; a hymn started without an ac- 
companiment, to make a diversion, should signs of 
insubordination appear ; another turn at the subject in 
hand, a homely application, more singing, and a very 
short closing prayer—this is most likely all that will 
prove practicable at first. I had always been brought 
up on the theory that questioning, not talking, was the 
essence of teaching; but I found this was not soina 
town class. Questioning, used unwarily, opens a flood- 
gate to remarks and experiences, culminating in jokes 
and laughter, which it is no easy task to repress. Talk- 
ing, provided that the talk is so managed as to keep the 
attention of the hearers, answers far best among rough 
Londoners. Yet, with every precaution, a great deal 
goes on to which the teacher nas the choice of closing 
eyes and ears, or spending the whole time in saying 
‘Don't.’ One Sunday I was forced to be deaf to the 
audible asides of two boys who were making arrange- 
ments to fight each other after school, whilst I was giv- 
ing @ lesson I rather fancied, on universal love, drawn 
from the history of the Good Samaritan. If I had be- 
haved rashly, and reproved the combatants, I should 
have had the whole account of the quarrel, which would 
have distracted the attention of everybody for the rest 
of the lesson. Another week I watched in silence the 
loving caresses which were being lavished, under the 
table, on the gory heads of a whole brood of young 
sparrows, newly massacred in the square, and it was not 
till some bolder spirits began pelting each other with 
them, across the table, that I confiscated the savory heap 
till class should beover. These interruptions aro dread- 
fully vexing, especially to a beginner; but by degrees 
one learns not to mind much, and not to be taken aback 
or turned aside for more than a minute from the point 


of one’s lesson, by anything that can possibly happen,” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE WORK OF THE MISSION. 


“HEN the varlous methods employed by the 
several rectors identified with the Advent Mis. 
sion which bas just closed in New York are known, the 
success, 60 far as human instrumentality can bring sue- 
cess, will be understood. Preparatory work has been 
going on for months; the recognized workers in the 
churches have been trained to certain lines of work ; 
there has been no bluster, no fuss, no blowing of trum- 
pets, only quiet, sensible, systematic work. Another 
feature of the work that impresses the observer is the 
really elegant way in which invitations to the services 
have been given by some of the churches. From one 
church the invitations took the form of beautifully 
printed cards, giving the kind and the hour of the serv- 
ices, and a separate card of invitation to the receiver to 
attend. These were {nclosed in fine white envelopes ; 
and one devoid of all interest felt compelled to attend 
the services as an acknowledgment of a special courtesy 
to a stranger. 

Again, the spirit of carnestness shown by all the 
workers has been one of the most impressive features 
connected with the mission. What but the desire to 
gave men’s sou!s would make the Rev. Dr. Rainsford 
stand at the corner of Broadway and Fourteenth Street, 
at the hour of 5:30 v.m., and distribute circulars invit- 
ing to the services at St. George’s? The spirit of de- 
votion, of earnestness, of high spiritual conception of 
Christian duty, shown by the Church with which the 
idea of formalism and exclusiveness has been (wrongly) 
identified is a lesson to all Christian peoples and all 
churcbes, 

The meetings receiving the greatest attention, because 
of the singular spectacle of a church crowded with bust. 
ness men at the very busiest hour of the day, have 
been the noonday services at Trinity Church, New 
York. Here for three-quarters of an hour have been 
found men whose names are identified with the most 
important moneyed Interests of the country, whose every 
m'nute is valuable in the commercial world, surrounded 
by clerks and porters and the chance passers-by of that 
busy thoroughfare, al] intent on the service that had 
drawn them together. Every seat in the building, even 
the choir chairs in the chancel, was occupled by men, 
and the aisles and vestibule crowded with men stand- 
ing. Books containing the Mission Hymns were dils- 
tributed about, also the books containing the prayers and 
lessons used. All joined reverently in the services, 
which were most simple. 

Dr. Aitken, who bad charge of the services at Trinity, 
is a man of fine presence, broad-shouldered, has black 
hair and along flowing beard. He speaks with great 
clearness of ecunctlation, and uses few gestures. His 
voice is good and his manner earnest. As one of the 
money kings of Wall Street expressed it, “‘ He ts just 
the man to talk to business men.” IIls sermons are 
“talks.” The wisdom of his methods was proved by the 
theme he chose for his first talks. On Monday he took 
for his subject, ‘‘ Is Life Worth Living ?” taking his text 
from the Fourth Psalm, ‘‘ Whocan show us any good ?” 
a question in hundreds of mins of the very men who 
were gathered to hear him. The answer to the question 
he gave was : 

“We must bave God in our lives and in our hearts. 
To make life worth living we must not live like selfish anl- 
mals, working and toiling for money and from greed of 
gain. We must give our thoughts more to God. We must 
sweeten our lives with love and charity. Toil is only dig- 
nified and worthy when it leads to higher things. We must 
carry our Christianity into our business and soften our 
daily life with pious deeds and thoughts.’’ 


On Tuesday Mr. Aitken took for his theme “ A Life 
that ts Not Worth Living ;” his text from Ecclesiastes 
vi., 3. He showed the valuelessness of life from the 
standpoint of the modern materialist, and that it was 
only in the light of the belief of a hereafter that life had 
a value commensurate with {ts trials, pains, and ‘isap- 
pointments. On Wednesday the subject of the address 
was, ‘A Life Worth Living.” This was a life with a 
high purpose. 

‘“ Life without an exalted purpose,” Mr. Aitken sald, ‘‘ is 
merely a record of inceseant toil varied by cares and disap- 
pointments. That purpose should be the cultivation of our 
moral natures, the nurture of the best feelings in our breasts. 
The contentment welling out of a blameless life is not 
transient; the hereafter is to be its continuation and devel- 
opment. Virtue is the health of our moral system, vice its 
disease. The permanent in happiness should be the aim of 
all men, but it is not to be found wholly in the strife of 
politics or on the Exchange. To-day Mr. Gladstone, at 
seventy-six, sees the world go by him. What a sad spectacle 
if we did not know that he had the faith of a child in a here- 
after of spiritual happiness! A friend of Lord Cairns once 
said to him: ‘ How can you keep such a quiet front in the 
Lords when the whole contry is agitated’ His wife 
anewered for him that every morning he spent an hour in 
religious meditation before facing the trials of the day. 
Somebody has sald that if wealth is not happiness it is an 
excellent substitute. Here is apposite the rebuke of an Eng- 
lish judge to a corrupt brother who had accepted a bribe of 
£2,000 ; ‘ What good is it to you? If you could take it with 


you it would melt.’ No, material acquisition is not congru- 
ous to our moral natures, and alone cannot make us happy. 
But the acquisition of purity, self-control, and the qualities 
of a strong, high character can make us happy. Let our 
lives bear the stamp of utility, that the world may be the 
better for cur passing through it, and we may be sure of a 
happiness that permanent in the hereafter. Let spiritual 
progrees enter into our lives. To go wearily through the 
rounds of tusiness and ceremony day after day—this is 
sticking In the ruts. A true man yearns to broaden his 
moral nature, to let the light of spiritual progress into the 
recesses of his character. Yes, a life of usefulness, of spir- 
itval contentment and progress, is worth living, in face of 
the worst the world has in store for s."’ 


** What Makes Life Worth Living 1” was the subject 
on Thursday, and the speaker brought to the minds of 
his hearers with impassioned earnestness the equality of 
men in the presence of God. 


All were equal then, he said, and that would be the 
time of reconciliation between man and bis Maker. He 
asked his hearers if they were at peace with Him, and urged 
them not to delay, as none knew when their last hour intbis 
world would come. Of the lifu of the wicked that is not 
worth living be said: Who are the wicked? Not necessa- 
rily the profane or immoral ; but the men who are at variance 
with God are certainly wicked. I am here as the servant of 
my Father, and in this pulpit I stretch out my right arm ard 
beseech you, in the name of Christ, who died to save us, to 
make your peace with God. Ah, the rest and calm which 
pervade your being when you love the Father! Nature tsa 
mechanism upon which the Lord works his wondrous har- 
mony, in his own mysterious way, for the good of those who 
love him.’’ 


“Faith” was the theme of Friday's sermon, in which 
Mr. Aitken sald : 


** There is a disposition among men to hold the canse of 
religion responsible for the acts of individuals. A business 
man who is not a religious man has a transaction with 
another man whe makes a conspicuous show of re:igion. 
The upreligious man is cheated, and he hurries back to his 
office in a rage and says to bis partner: * There is your 
religion. I want noneof it!’ He blames the cause of relig- 
ion for what the man who profesees religion did. During 
the rest of the week the same unreligious man may be 
cheated haif a dozen times by unreligious men, but such 
transactions will not leave any particular impression on his 
mind. He will never, however, forget to speak of having 
been cheated bya religious man. The fact is, a Christian is 
judged by a much higher standard than the ordinary man 
of the world. He should, therefore, be more circumspect, 
for he is responsible not only for his own good name but 
for the honor of Christ. The world may not read the Bible 
nor study Christ, but it studies very closely the characters 
of those who profess Christianity.”’ 

The missioner hoped tbat God would pour down upon 
the merchants of New York such*a sense of moral purity 
and responsibility that they would rather die than lose their 
respect for Christianity. ‘‘ The reason why so many men 
fail in the various walks of life,’ said Mr. Aitken, “is that 
they do not live by faith. Itis necessary that every Chris- 
tian man shall live by faith. (i:od is as much a God in the 
commercial world as he is in spiritual matters.’’ Allasion 
was made to the common notion that business could not be 
conducted on religious principles, and the epeaker urged 
that it not only could but it should be so conducted. Mer- 
chants attend church on Sundays and worship devoutly. 
Many of them identify themselves with the church, and are 
known as Christian men. Yet in business they are sharp, 
worldly, and perhaps atrifietricky. Their only idea is to 
get the best of a bargain. Should their consciences be 
pricked a little they would say: ‘Oh, well, you can’t de 
business on a sentimental basis. Business is business.”’ 

Men should strive to do right, according to the teachings 
of Christ, whether in business or in other matters. They 
should have sufticient faith in God to let the resulta of their 
work rest with him. Nobody had a right to say that faith 
was not practical. It was written inthe Bible that the 
just should live by faith. A man could not expect to bea 
Christian part of the time and a worldly man part of the 
time. Ile must naturally be one thing orthe other. The 
speaker had heard merchants say that it would cost them 
a great deal to take their religion into their business. Did 
those merchants ever think of what it would cost them not 
to be religious ° 

On Saturday Mr. Aftken took for his subject “ Purity.” 

At St. Mark's Chupel, on East Tenth Street, services 
for the children have been held each afternoon, the Rey. 
W. W. Newton, of Philadelphia, being the missioner. 
Not jess than 1,400 children have attended these serv- 
ices. The presence of so many children, the sweet 
voices, the rapt faces, and the childhocd’s earnestness, 
have been witnessed only before in the world’s history 
at Cologne and St. Denis, when a like army started for 
the reclamation of Jerusalem. Dr. Newton, with his 
venerable aspect, and the children gathered about with 
upturned faces and rapt attention, suggested a patriarch. 

At the Church of the Holy Communion the missfoner, 
the Kev. Dr. Courtney, of Chicago, on Wednesday 
afternoon held a service for the old people. He said 
in part : 

**It has been said that we do not readily make a friend after 
weare forty years old. It ts for the friends of our childhood, 
Mir youth, those with whom we have discussed the ques 
tions of the day as events passed, that we feel most attach 
ment. Those of a later generation have their own views of 
things, to which we are not accustomed.”” He spoke of the 


difference between mere companionship and real friendship, 


With the advance of years, he said, came the sense of the 
failure of life, the failure to reach the ideal of youth. Old 
friends passed away one by one, and people then looked 
around for sympatby. Where was it always to be found? 
In God’s promise to never forsake those who turned to him. 
The corsolation of the ‘:oepel was not for those who de- 
served, but for those who needed it, and each would say, 
‘“Theee words were put here because I need them.”” He 
spoke of the hours when the old !ooked back upon their lives, 
and of the*peace that came from a life given to His glory. 


At the Church of the Holy Trinity the Rev. E. Wal- 
pole Warren is the missioner. The meetings have been 
crowded, and a great deal of interest aroused. Asa 
specimen of the addresses given at this church, on 
Thursday evening the subject was immediate salvation. 

The missioner compared the salvation offered to man 
through the Redeemer to the rescue of the entombed miners 
in a Weleh colliery a few years ago. ‘Here is the door 
open for your salvation,”’ he said; *‘ wil you shut it against 
yourself’ You have been saved by (iod’s grace; will you 
by your self. will lose what has been given you’ God gave 
you a free will, and does not interfere with you in exercis- 
ing it. If you refuse to grasp what he his offered you, you 
are lost. Your s+ lf-will tells you not to give up your frivol- 
ity, your waste of time, your sins, and, to some I must say, 
your vicea. Christ bas given you hislife. When that was 
given up, every buman being was in a condition to be saved, 
To night many of you who are sitting here are asking your- 
selves if you can give up your vanity, your self indulgence, 
your business, for a few hours of devotion. Cannot you 
make up your minds now and say, ‘1 will give up my sin of 
drunkenness, my waste of precious time”’ If you aay, ‘I 
won't |’ you shut the door, perhaps forever. It is only fifty- 
two days out of the 5, only a tithe from the millions of 
dollars some of you bave plied up, only a few hours or mo- 
ments for prayer in the day, that you are called npon to 
deliver up tothe Almighty. Resolve to-night that you will 
not refuse what is offered you. Commence at the present 
moment, persevere for the future, and the rejoicings of the 
heavenly throng will reward you in the life to come.” 

In every church the utmost attention bas been pafd to 
the services by those present, and the spirit of earnest- 
ness In the speakers has affected the hearers perceptibly. 
An atmoephere of reverence and dev ‘tion has been evt- 
dent, and the Advent Mission which has just closed will 
leave an impress on the religious and Christfan life in 
New York that wil! not be effaced, and that will throb 
with vitality for months to come, bringing spiritual re- 
generation to the churches, and a deeper spiritual life 
to communicants, that will vivify the church life outside 
of thelr own denomination. 


—The Interdenominational Conference was opened in 
the Central Congregational Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 7, and continues in session four days. On Tues- 
day evening will begin the first of the series of papers on 
Evils: “‘ The Menace of the Modern City to Civilization,” 
by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., followed by Drs. Hat- 
field, of Chicago, and Thayer, of Cincinnati, on the 
same subject. ‘Socialism, and the Mission of the Chris- 
tian Church in Relation to it, as Seen from the Stand- 
point of the Political Economists,” is the subject pre- 
sente! by Professor R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, followed by the Rev. FE. P. Goodwin, of 
Chicago. “The Homeless Classes,” a paper by the 
Rev. T. K. Beecher, D D)., of Elmira, and “ Non-Enforce- 
ment of Moral Legislation,’”’ by President 8. F. Scovel 
of Worcester University, and Professor FE. D. Morris. 
of Cincinnati, will be presented. On Wednesday, 
“Church Neglect as Caused by the Strife Between La- 
bor and Capital” will be presented by the Rev. Wash 
ington Gladden, D.D., of Columbus, Ohio, followed by the 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J. “ Sabbath 
Desecration ’’ will be the subject of the paper by the Rev. 
Robert Weat, of Chicago, who will be followed on the same 
subject by J. W. Joyce, D.D., of Cincinnati, and the Rev. 
E. K. Bell. The last paper presented on Wedne*day will! be 
‘ Relation of Certain Phases of Immorality to Business In- 
terests,’’ by Murray Shipley, Esq., of Cincinnati. On the 
evening of December 9 the first paper on Remedies will be 
presented by the Rev. H. A. Schauffler, of Cleveland, Obio. 
The subject of this paper, “‘ Christian Work for the Popula- 
tion of Foreign Parentage,”’ will also be the subject of ad- 
dresses by the Rev. C. L. Goodale, of &t. Louis, and Jacoh 
Krehbiel, of Cincinnati. On Thursday morning J. P. E. 
Kamler, D.D., of Pittsburg, Pa., will present a paper on 
** Religious Census ;"’ an addreas on the same subject will 
be given by the Rev. Frank Russell, of Mansfield, Ohio 
R. C. Morse, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of New York, will read a paper on the “ Work that 
May be Done by and for Young Men through the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.”” The Rev. A. F. Schanffler 
and I). C. Potter, of New York, will present the subject of 
‘““ Sunday-School Mission Work ;’’ “‘ Evangelistic Methods ” 
will be presented by the Rev. George J. Mingins, of New York, 
and C. Clifton Penich, of Louisville, FE. A. Bradiey, D.1., 
ot Indianapolis, and I. N. Stanger, D.D., of Cincinnati. 
‘“ The Organization of a Church for Work ”’ will be the sub- 
ject presented by the Rev. Dre. (ieorge R. Leavitt, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and George W. Lasher, of Cincinvati. 


—The corner -tone of the new building of the Young 
Women’s Christian Aseoclation was laid on the afternoon 
of December |. The inclement weather prevented many 
taking part in the ceremonies who would have been glad to 
be present on the occasion. The stone was laid by the 
President, Mrs. Beebe, assigted by Mrs. Colgate. The Rev. 


Dr. Tiffany read the consecration service, and an address 
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was delivered by the Rey. Dr. W. M. Taylor. In a recent 
number of The Christian | nion we gave some figures show- 
ing the work of the Young Women’s Christian Association, so 
far as such work can be shown by figures. As Dr. Taylor 
said in his address, ‘‘Few people imagine what a great 
power for good, not only in motive, but in practical results 
as well, this corporation bas become. It was an offshoot 
from that old and excellent society, the Ladies’ Christian 
Union. Twelve years ago it was incorporated under its 
present name, and its object was the moral, social, and 
physical advantage of the poor and lowly young women of 
New York. When one stops to think how many poor and 
friendless young women there are in the city, and the terri- 
ble possibilties there are in these cases of loneliness and 
destitution, one cannot but be satisfied that the officers of 
the society have done wisely and well in providing the large 
structure which is to shelter and protect them.’’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Baptist Ministers’ Association of Boston has ex- 
pelled the Rev. W. W. Downes for unchristian conduct. 

—(eneral Francis A. Walker, of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, is delivering a very interesting and instructive course 
of lectures to the Young Men’s Christian Association on 
Political Economy. 

—The Rev. W. A. Alger gave the opening lecture to the 
young men of the Boston Christian Union upon * The Law 
of Victory.in Human Struggles ;’’ the law being the pro- 
portion of intelligence, fidelity, and energy that are put 
into human struggles. 

—Last month 242 men joined the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and 1‘) renewed their membership. 

—A Teachers’ Training Ciass, under the direction of the 
Congregationalist and Baptist Superintendents’ Union, will 
begin in the vestry of Park Street Church, Boston, and will 
be led by the Rev. A. E. Dunning. 

—The Rev. F. E. Clark. of South Boston, is delivering an 
interesting course of lectures to the Young Men’s Chrie- 
tian Association in Tremont Temple, Sunday afternoons. 

—Dwight I. Moody held largely attended meetings at 
Hanover, N. II., on Thursday and Friday of last week. 

—Engagements took Mr. Moody from Hanover to St. 
Albans Friday night. 

—The Adventists of Salem dedicated a new house of 
worship last Thursday night. The association was formed 
in 1845. 

—The Rev. E. P. Armstrong, of Taftville, Conn., has moved 
to Springfield, Mass., and wil! be one of the teachers in the 
School for Christian Workers. 

—A Woman’s Christian Temperance Convention was held 
in (ireenfield, Mags., last Friday afternoon and evening. 

—The thirteenth anniversary of the Berkshire County 
Sunday-Schoo! Convention was held in Pittsfield, Decem- 
ber 3. | 
—The young men of the Cambridge Young Men's Cbris- 
tian Association dedicated their new building this week. 

—The Universalist church in Brattleboro’, \t., was dedi- 
cated December 1. 't had been remodeled and retitted. 

—Bishop Harris, of New York, will dedicate the new 
Methodist church at White River Junction on the 10th inst. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—It is rarely that newspapers have to record the fact of 
the resignation and reinstallation of a minister within the 
space of six weeks ; yet such is the history of the Third Re 
formed Presbyterian Church of New York. About six 
weeks ago the Rev. Dr. Gregg resigned the pastorate of the 
Third Church and accepted a cal! to Pittsburg, Pa. When 
the final time for parting came, minister and people found 
the process so painful that it was not to be endured. Dr. 
Gregg resigned frém the church at Pittsburg, and on the 
evening of December |) was reinstalled over his old church, 
to the great joy of all immediately concerned and his 
brother ministers. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cooper, rector of the Church of the Re- 
deemer at Astoria, Long Island, N. Y., preached his nine- 
teenth anniversary sermon November 29. The church is one 
of the most flourishing on Long Island. 

—The new parish house erected on the grounds of Christ 
Church at Yonkers, N. Y., was dedicated December 1, by 
Assistant Bishop Potter, of New York. 

—The second conference of the pastors of the churches 
on Brooklyn Heights was held in the chapel of Dr. Van 
Dyke’s church on December!1. Mr. Beecher made a most 
earnest appeal for evangelistic work. The result of these 
meetings will be, without doubt, the combined effort of the 
churches in Brooklyn in some earnest evangelistic work. 

—The presiding elders of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches of fifteen different Conferences met December 1 in 

—The Fourth Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is to be sold. 

—The Earle Guild of New York makes an appeal for 
funds to carry on the winter’s work. Last year every cent 
contributed to the Guild was expended for the poor, as 
there is neither rent nor salaries to be paid. 

—The Mount Morris Baptist Church of New York are 
making every effort to raise funds for a new church edifice. 

—The cornerstone for the new Calvary Presbyterian 
Church of East Orange, N. J., was laid on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

—Thirty-two persons were baptized i: the Church of the 
Holy Trinity (Episcopal) at Highland, N. Y., within four 
weeks. 

—The new Episcopal Church of All Saints at Orange Val- 
ley, N. J., will have a front of fifty-five feet on Valley Street, 
and a depth of eighty feet on Forest Street. The building, 


when completed, will be one of the most beautiful churches 
in the town. 

—Twenty-five hundred dollars have been expended on the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Hightstown, N. J. 

—St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Montclair, 
N. J., have been presented with a lot on the corner of Union 
Street and Fullerton Avenue, on the condition that the 
Society erect a church edifice. The only condition govern- 
ing the future of the church is that one-third of the pews 
shall be free. 

—The interior of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in South Amboy, N. J., has been decorated and newly 
carpeted. 

—A most remarkable revival is in progress at Cobleskill, 
N. Y., under the leadership of the Rey. A. B. Earle, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. The religious interest is so intense that at a re” 
cent entertainment given in the town only twelve persons 
were present. The Fire Department have given up their 
annual ball. Itis said that over seven hundred persons are 
on probation in the churches of the town. 

—The Janes Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., celebrated its twenty-sixth anniversary last Sunday. 

—The Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church recently 
dedicated on Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the outgrowth 
of a mission organized in New York City twenty-five years 
ago. There isa debt of $2 000 on the church, which must 
be met at once. The building is very plain both inside and 
out, having reither cushions nor carpets. 

—The first of a series of temperance services, to be held 
in the Presbyterian churches of New York, was held last 
Sunday in the Fifth Avenue Church, Dr. John Hall, pastor. 

—A missionary mass-meeting, under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, will be held in the Academy 
of Music, New York, on December 17. Trained voices will 
lead the singing, and Bishops Hurst and Bowman, General 
Clinton B. Fiek, the Rev. Drs. Buckley and Reid, will make 
addresses. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars of the 
one million to be used for missionary purposes for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are to be raised. 

—Twenty-three persons have united with the Congrega- 
tional church at Bayehore, Long Island, N. Y., during the 
past year, the first year of the pastorate of the Rev. Jesse 
W. Brooks. The church bas been improved at a cost of 
$2,000, and the benevolent contributions largely increased. 

—The close of the year brings to mind the work of the 
Hospital Saturday ani Sunday Association. The Associa- 
tion this year proposes appealing more directly to the 
trades, each contributor’s name being taken, and thus 
becoming entitlei to the privilege of recommending a 
patient to the care of one of the hospitals. A central 
agency has been established at 7‘) Fourth Avenue, and it is 
thought that the collection this year will be larger than that 
of any preceding year in the history of the Association. 

THE WEsT. 

— Arrangements have been made for a series of conven- 
tions in the interest of Home Missions in the several Presby- 
teries of the Synod of Ohio. It is the purpose of these con- 
ventions to bring before the churches all information on the 
work and needs of the Home Mission field. These meetings 
will be under the charge of the Rey. William C. Roberts, 
D.D., Secretary of the Board of Home Missions. 

—The second anniversary of the Westminister Presby- 
terian Charch of Cincinnati was held recently. The church 
was organized two years ago witha membership of twenty ; 
it now has a vigorous young people’s prayer-ineeting, a 
well-attended Babbath-school, a large Bible class for adults, 
and a membership of 138. Tails speaks well for the work 
of the Rev. J. A. Priest, the pastor. 

—The widow of the Kev. John Towles has presented her 
late husband’s theological library to the Bishop Paine 
Divinity and Industrial School, Petersburg, Va. Mr. Towles 
was for mapy years a priest of the diocese of Maryland. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Saginaw City was 
dedicated November 22. It isa beautiful structure, finished 
ata cost of $42,000. The church was dedicated free of 
debt. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Vonice, Ill., was 
dedicated December 6. 

—The Olivet Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Ky., was 
dedicated November 29. It is the most beautiful church 
edifice in the city, and one of the most enterprising congre- 
zations. The growth of the church has been slow but sure 
since its organization in 1878. 

—Three persons united with the First Presbyterian Church 
of Louisville, Ky., last Sunday. 

—A successful series of revival services has just closed at 
La Grange, Ky. 

—The corner-stone of the First German Congregational 
Church of 8t. Louis was laid November 29, in the western 
suburbs of the city. Thechurch isreally a chapel, the con- 
gregation expecting to enlarge and occupy the adjoining 
grounds when their means and numbers warrant such en- 
largement. 

—A convention of people who call themselves “‘ A Chris- 
tian Conference ”’ opened in the First Methodist Church of 
Chicago, December 1. The confcrence is composed of repre- 
sentatives of all creeis and no creeds, who are, in the main, 
disciples in the belief of faith healing. The subjects pre 
sented for discussion were the ‘‘ Ho’y Spirit,’’ *‘ Our Life in 
Christ,’’ *“‘ Divine Healing,’’ and kindred subjects. 

—The Roman Catholic Polish church of Detroit, Micb., 
has been interdicted by the Bishon because of ‘he refusal) 
of the people to accept a pastor appointed by the Bishop, 
and the treatment to which he was subjected. The women 
of the congregation assaulted the new pastor, and the 
trouble almost led toa riot. The present action of the Bishop 
isa very rare one, having been done but a few times in thy 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. A decree of inter- 
diction prevents the celebration of mass, the baptism of 
children, and under it no marriage ceremony can be per- 


formed, nor can the rite of extreme unction be adminis- 
tered. 
THE SOUTII. 

The Baptist church of Macon, Ga., was destroyed by fire 
December 4. The church was recently built, and cost 
£35,000; the insurance was for $10,000. 

—The Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, Ua., 
was destroyed by fire last week ; loss, $5,000. 

—A new Methodist church has been organized at Purois, 
Miss. 

—Low Moor, Va., on the Chesapeake & (bio Kailroad, 
though an uppromising field, has enjoyed a blessed revival. 
Forty persons are expected to join the Presbyterian church, 
and others are expected to join elsewhere. 

—At Senatobla, Miss., over one hundred persons have 
made a profession of Christian faith during the recent re- 
vival there. 

—The Presbyterians at Goliad, Texas, are making prepa- 
rations to erect a church. 

—At Princeton, Ky., 170 persons have pnblicly pro- 
fessed faith in Christ, and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church bas received large accessions. 

—The Presbyterian church built for the Alabama Indians, 
seventeen miles east of Livingston, Tex., was destroyed by 
fire November 2. It is supposed that the church was de- 
stroyed by the Indians. 

—Twenty-seven porsons united with the l’resbyterian 
church at Farmington, Mo. The church was dedicated 
November 8. The revival has been general, and several 
converts united with the other churches. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—S. S. N. Greely, pastor of the church at Gilmanton, N. —H., 
bas resigned. He resigned a year ago, butat the earnest request 
of the people reconsidered the resignation. 

—William 71. Beard accepts his ca!l to Scotland, Conn. 

—Edwin C. Holman accepts his ca'! to Littleton, N. H. 

—Ienry Hopkins declines his call to North Adams. 

—Gilman Rice, of Sumner, Me., has been called to Andover, Me. 

—William C. Scofield, of Westhampton, Mass , accepts his call 
to Indian Orchard, Mass. 

—Jesse F. Forbes resigns his pastorate in Warren, Mass, ani 
accepts his call to the Madiscn Syuare Memorial Church, New 
York City. 

—George F. Stanton, of South Weymouth, Mass, has been 
dismissed. 

—Charles L. Merriman has been dismissed from the pastorate 
in Kingston, Mass. 

—C. H. Washburn was ordained and installed pastor at Ber- 
lin, Mass., December 2. 

—E. N. Monroe, of Rocky Hill, Conn., has received a call to 
the First Church of Pomfret. 

—W. H. Thomas was installed pastor of the New England 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J. Lee Nott was installed pastor of the church at Debron, 
Conn., December 2. 

— William H. Dowden, of Rowley, Mass., has received a cal! to 
Michigan. 

—Carter Helm Jones, of Loulsville, Ky , bas received a call to 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Dr. Beard will sail from Paris December 12 to take the post of 
Secretary of the American Board. He will live at South Nor. 
walk, Conn. 

—Rey. Mr. Childs accepts a call to Manson, Mass. 

—John Fraser has become pastor of the church in Craftsbury 
om BAPTIST, 

—W. Beavins, of Dover, N. H., has become pastor of the 
church {n Harrison, Me. 

—M.C. Lockwood, of Whitehall, Vt, accepts a call to the 
First Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—8. 8. Read resigns his pastorate at Passumpsic, Vt, and ac- 
cepts a call to Fiskdale, Masa. 

—Fred. M. Preble has been installed pastor of the church In 


Windsor, Vt. 
—Jacob Whitehurst, of Brooklyn, N. Y., bas receive! a call to 


the First Church of East New York. 

Giffard Nelson, of Lloboken, N. J., has recelyed a call to 
Trinity Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Dr. J. MacC!ymont, of Olean, N. Y., bas accepted a call to 
Wlillamsport, Pa. 

—Henry B. Maurer, of Heinpstead, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to Berlin, N. Y. 

—E. G. Taylor, pastor ofthe First Church of Nc wark, N. J., has 
received acall to the Delaware Avenue Church of Buffalo, N.Y. 

—C. A. Maltby, of Batavia, Ill, has recelved a call tothe 
church at Nicetown, N. J. 

—Thomas Webb was ordained pastor of the church at North- 
port, L. I’, N. Y., last week. 

—W. W. Giles was ordained pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer of New York, December 3. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—W. B. Minton has resignea the pastorate of the Glasgow 
Avenue Church of St. Louis, Mo. 

—Allen P. Bissell has received a call to the church at Shelter 
Island. 

—Ilenry Schlosser has received a call tothe church of South. 
hampton, L. J., N. Y. 

—A. P. Johnson, pastor of the church at Cold Spring, N. J., 
will take charge of a Congregational church at Bellevue, Ohio. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—B. E. Warner, of Stratford, Conn., assumes the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Bridgeport, Conn., January 1. 
—Joseph Reynolds, Jr., bas assumed the charge of St. Ste- 
phen's Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—W. Rollins Webb, formerly of Trinity Church, Roslyn, N. y., 
has accepted a call to Grace Church of Cleveland, Oblo. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—William Westerfield, pastor of the First Reformed Charch of 
Jersey City, N. J, has resigned. [He preached his farewell ser- 
mon December 29. 

—J. Post, of Grand Rapids, Mich , has received a call to the 
eburch at Holland. 

—Willard Tracy has accepted a cal! to the assistant rectorship 
of Christ Church (Reformed Episcopal) of Chicago, II. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR HOLIDAY ‘GIFTS. 
— 


By Joun Keats. With Illustrative Designs by 
Will H. Low. A superb quacto, printed on 
plate paper 12x16 inches, and containiog Forty 
Reproductions in Photogravure from Original 
Drawings. Handsomely bound tn extra cloth, 
815. Elegantly bound in Japanese silk, 325. 


Every effort has been put forth by the pnbilshers 
to make this juxurious volume the finest art-book 
of the year. 


“Asean art production and an example of book 
making it te the most Important work of the 
year, and reflects great credit upon the publishers 
and upon Mr. Low, who haa put bis best endeavors 
into the task of making the drawings. They are 
extraordinarily worthy, and will rank with the very 
best figure drawings of our art.”—({ The Art Age. 


“The Lippincotts will bring out for the holidays 
oneof the finest art books ever seen In thi« country. 
It is the opinion of those who have seen some of the 
proofs of drawings and specimens of the letterpress 
that this book will be the most sumptuous art buok 
of the year.”--{The Art Interchange. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ ROMAN 

By Wa. Suerarp. Uniform 

EMPIR * with’ Young Folks’ Plutarch” 

and “Josephus."’ S8vo. With Illustrations. 
Extra cloth, gilt, $2 50. 


“An admirable plece of literary and historical 
work. It lanot merely a story toid for the sake of 

iving amusement, but {it shows the reasons of 
Rome: ‘s fallin a way that appeals toa bright youth, 
and at the same time leaves a moral lesson, ft may 
he wiseiy used in connection with the ‘ordinary 
school studies.”—{ Philadelphia l’ress. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ QUERIES, 


A Story. By Uncie Lawrence. Cabinet dto. 
Fully Illustrated. Uniform with Young 
Folks’ Ideas" and “ Young Folks’ Whys and 
Wherefores."" Extra cloth, gilt, $2. 


This volume, like ita predecessors, “ Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores” and “Young Folks’ Ideas,” 
presenta in the form of astory, written in asimple 
and pleasing style, a great de al of useful and inter 
esting information. 


THE HERMIT, 


A Ballad. From “ Vicar 
op WAKEFIELD.” Llustrated with Engravings 
from 12 Full-paged Paintings by Walter Shir- 
law, and a number of smaller designs in the 
text, the whole engraved on wood br Fred 
Juengling. 48 pages. Printed on plate paper. 
Uniform tn size with the Artists’ Edition of 
“Gray's Elegy.”’ Hansomely bound tn cloth, 
gilt edges, $3. Aliizator, $3). Morocco, new 
style, $4.50. Tree calf, extra, $7.50. 


In preparing this series of pictures for the beau 
tiful and familiar ballad from “The Viesr of Wake 
field.” Mr. Shirlaw has aimed to make his work tell 
the story of iteelf, as an accompaniment to, rather 
than a necessary part of, a poem whose po pularity 
is w» fully established withuut such embellish 
ment. 

Mr. Juengling, being In the fullest «sympathy with 
the pelnter, hea rende his designs with a degree 
of excellence that wil! place this work among the 
foremost achievements of wood engraving. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL 


‘oughly Revised, 
and Greatly Enlarged Edition. A Universal 
Pronouncing Dictlovary of Blography and 
Mythology. Containing Memotrs of the Emi- 
nent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and 
Accounts of the Various Subjectsof t.e Norse, 
Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the 
Proounctation of their Names in the Different 
Languages in which they Occur. By Josrrn 
Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. In one Impertal 8vo 
Volume, contaloing 2,550 pages and several 
thousand new names. Sheep, $!2. Half Tur- 
key, $15. Half Russia $15. 


HORSE AND MAN, 


Metrvat Depenpence AND Drties. By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., author of “ Homes 
Without etc. With Illustrations. 8yo. 
Extra cloth, $2.50. 


The above work contatna much valuable informa. 
tlon In reward to the general management and treat 
Tnent of horses, and will prove au excellent band 
bk for all lovers of this poble antmal. It alma to 
show bow the horse can be made gentie and obedi 
ent, how hia life can be prolongeu as much as pos- 
sible, and how he can be enabled to do the maximum 
amount of work during bis lifetime. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
CALENDAR, Elegant Design. By 


Witt H. Low. Chromo- 
lithographed in 22 Printings on card-board 
10xl4inches. With a Tablet containing appro- 
priate Selections from Palgrave'’s Golden 
Treasury '’ for each day of the year. $1. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
free of expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Qur Little Ones and The Nursery, 


year, $1.50. 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
} youngest readers. If 
5 you have never scen It, 

send us your address 
and we will mail vou a 
specimen copy tree. 


wanted, 


| Newsdenlers escll it. 
Single Copies, cts. 


ssoll Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 
SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 


by tts Historical Effecta. Ky Kichard 38. Storrs, 
DD. LLD. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
50 

The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. By 
Alfred Edershelm. M.A... Ovon., DD, Pa.D., 
Warburtonlan Lecturer at Lincoln's tnn. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo, cloth, $6; if sent by post, 36.5 


Poeis of the Charch. A Series of iisinoah 
ical Sketches of Hymn Writers, with notes 
on thelr Dymns. By Edwin F. Hatfield, DD 
Royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $8 


(orrespondencies of Faith and Views of 
Mapame Gruyoxn <A comparative study of the 
unttive power and place of faith in the theclogy 
and church of the future. By Henry T. Cheever. 
cloth, $1.25. 

Rest from Care and Sorrow. By Rev. Alex- 
ander RKalelgh, autbor of “Quiet Resting 
Piaces.”"’ 16mo0, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 

The Heavenly Vision, and other Sermons. Dy 
Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Similitudes of Christ: A Well of Life; a 
Fountain; a Physiclan: a Lamb; a Shepherd ; 
a Rock, ete. By Lewis II. Reid. 12mo, cloth, 
W cents. 

Religion in History and tn the Life of To-Day. 
By A. M. Fairbairn, DD = i2mo, 75 cents. 


Prophecy and History ta Kelation to the Nes- 
stan. The Warburton Lectures for 1580 1554, 
with two Appendiceson the Arrangement, An- 
alysis, and recent Criticism of the Pentateuch. 
By Alfred lersheim, M.A., Oxon. D.D., Ph D.. 
author of * Lite and Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ 
Royal ovo, cloth, 82.50. 

The Ten Theophanles: or, The Appearance of 
our Lord to Men before His Birthin Bethlehem. 
By Kev. Willlam M. Baker. 12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 


Resurrection In Nature and in Revelation. An 
Argument and a Meditation. By D. W. Faunce, 
DD. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Pattern in the Mount, and other Sermons 
By Chacies H. Parkhurst, |) D., author of “ The 
Blind Man's Creed," and other Sermons, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

A Handfal of Corn, Psalm LX XIT, 16. Selected 
Passages from Writings of Lenry A. Boardman, 
D.D. 16mo, cvoth, red edges, $1.25 


Jesus atthe Well. Johniv .1-42. By William 
M. Taylor, DD. Square 16mo, cloth, red edges, 


75 cents. 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sent by mail, _— on recetpt of the price. 


NEW BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


*,* Prepared under the personal supervision of 
Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, and 
forming partof (/ray's-Standard Series of LBot- 
anies. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 


In 4 vols., each complete in itself, and the whole 
forming a comprehensive Botanical Course for 
Colleges, In-titutes of Technology, and Pri- 
vate Students. 


Vou L STRUCTURAL BOTANY ; or, Organog-. 
raphy on the basis of Morphology, to which ts 
added the principles of Taxonomy and Pbhy- 
tography and a Glossary of Botanical Terms, 
by Asa Gray, LL.D., etc, Fisher Professor of 
Natural Hilstory Hlarvard University. 8Svo, 
cloth. 454 pages. Price, by mall, $2.30, 


Just lesued. 


Vow. Il. PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY: Out- 
lines of the Histology of Phaenogamous Plants. 
Vegetable Physiology. By Lincoin 
GoopaLe, A.M., M D., Professor of Botany in 
Ilarvard University. I vol., 8vyo, cloth. 560 
pages. Price, by mail, 32.30. 

Vou. UL INTRODUCTION TOCRYPTOGAMIC 
BOTANY. By Prorexson Wiitiam C, Far- 
Low. (In preparatioc.) 

Vou. IV. THE NATURAL ORDERS OF PHAE- 
NOGAMOUS PLANTS, By Prof. Asa Gray. 
(In preparation.) 


For terma of introduction, etc., address the Pub- 
lishere, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753.755 Broadway, New Vork. 


600,000 COPIES 


Of the GRAPHIC alone. 


Great Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE! 


NOW READY 


THE 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers 


Or THE 


Illustrated London News 


AND THE 


London Graphic, 
Containing beautiful Colored Plates and Engravings. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 


embodying work of celebrated Partelan artists, and 
of superior excellence, $|.2) per copy. Of all news 
deslers 

The demand in past years has been so great that 
theee Christmas Numbers have becn eagerly sought 
forat Five Dollars per copy in New York and 
London. 


| th The International News Company, New York. 
Subscriptions received Pertodicals, 


forall Foreign 


The Divine Origin of Christianity, Indicated | 


UNTON. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


In the course of their experience as booksellers the pres 


again becn asked by their customera, ** Which 
ry. 

IS THE 


Yclopedia for yeneral use?’ After careful 
they were COME lle fos 


‘yearato anspor, Wh 
to combine all the requisites, but, upon the whole, 


re hare and 


BES] 

~ 

ted hea merits pork aecma 


we think Cham the heat 


AND MOST USEFUL 


for general reference.” 


When in 1880 81 the 


rary of real Wn ye its 


lished, containing Chambers's Eneyelopadia compléte, with the additions of the 
Amerivas editors, we were ab’e to commend it as very sun rior, th mechanical 
qualities. .1 year ago we purchased the plates of that 


WORK 


and hare since corrected errors and fully revised it to the pr: - 


added orer 2,000 new articles, and the 
and iv adl 49 distinct titles. The aréa 
engravings, These contain over 3,000 « parv 
hesid: 


rork now has thew 7, 


hesides 
editoa: 


eniyerar, 


ty a nel the ‘ wi in the tert 


~ 
~ 


We now confidently offer the work «8 the best 


FOR POPULAR USE. 


ls chief merits are: 


half Tu rkey Morocra, 
avyents wanted, 


Comprehensireness— Concise ne 
Nea, is complete in 15 royal octaro rols 
sold by subscription cxelusively, ut $3 per col. 
For fuller information send jor deseriplive circulars. 


ha fest / rmation —Cheap 
lt is 


st ivi rary heep, and in 


, and contains 13 206 pag 


in clot 


First clasa 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


— 


“A popular illustrated literary Moga: ine the ome and the sure, clean, wholesonn 
elevatin 


£22" JOHNSTON JOURN A 


Filled with varted, pleasant, and tnatructire 
CHRISTIAN Womans. Estab’d 1574. 
Handsomely and coplously tlilustrated 
Amnas'ing. not ru/gar;: Schotartly. buf not 


INTEREST'NG AND ATTRACTIVE December 02 and Chetetmes numbers, ala 
@ TOWRRFUL NEW SERIAL BTORY tor send 30 cents for them to 
Any dealer or I’. 
JOHN*TON, Pablisher,9 Murray st., New York; 


Canada ruerarp, Agcentsa wanted. 


Chicago. 


reading 
Published every other week. 
interesting bul not sensational 


10c, acopy. 
$2 a year. 
a sale and intere puhlicatiton.’ 
36 Timely, Orty 

but not vil ; 
“tlealer the UNUSUALLY 


January %. in which begina 


M. wilt take ve if sul the 


ufte Order throueh vou: 


Tewhiress W. J. 
is Congress Nt Durst or ten Block, 


Just Published - 


MY RELIGION. 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 
Translated by 
top, 

This work, which has created sometbing of a 
sensation in Europe, bas already been published 
in Germany, France, and England, but has been 
forbidden in Rus<'s. 

It is an exposition of the Christian life In rela- 
tion to its soctal aspects and duties, apart from 
theological teachings and human systems of 
ecclesiastical government: and. althonch we 
may regard with wonder the magnificent 
audacity of his exegetical speculations, we can’ 
not refuse to admire a faith so sincere, so in- 
tense, and in many respects so elevating and so 
noble. 


For sale by all booksellerr, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Obe 


(WEEKLY.) 
Edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 


Who Is so widely known as a successful teacher of 
little children, whose writings are read in many 
countries, and whose voice is so welcome in conven 


tions. 
PRIATED IN COLORS BY 
Am. Bank Note Co., Vew York, 


LITTLE FOLK® PAPER will contain during | 
the year 104 Pages on the International Lea. 
rons, 12 Songs for Children, 24 linustrate 
seven minute Sermons to Children on the Birds, 
Foxes, and Lions of the Bibie, by | 

UNCLE WILL, V.M., 
(Kev. W. F. CRAPTS,) 
104 beautifully colored pictures, and w il be a panes 
that childre mn will put In their “ TREASU WE 
BUXNES”™ to keep for years. 

per year. Scents; \ormore in one wra 

per, each per year, %) cents. Send stamp for sample. 


D.R. RIVER, Pearl St., N. Y. 


— 


THE AMERICAN 


urnishes Spada Prompt attention givea 
heels with all w ail at the low. 
nde Sopplies pri Specimens 
ares ‘or la of papers and catalog: 
upert Oot ks and Libraries 
Teachacs sot A cn Nieatior 


SCHOOL UNION 


Lesson Helys for 1986. 


The Pilgrim Teacher. 


A Monthly Magaz!ne for Pastors, Super 
Intendents, and Teachers. Rev. A. E. 


and M. C. Haz np, Editors. 

Propounce:! invaluable by Sunday-School 
workers in all secticns of the country. 

Also the QUARTERLY, HANDR« MOK, 
and THE LITTLE PILt:RIM, making the 
“ Pilgrim Series.” 

Send for samples of the periodicels. and order 


supplics for all denartin: th Address 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


Corner Beacon and Somerset Streets, 
BOSTON. 


—/ The Best! 
LM IME MM 


ELASTIC PENS, 


‘Sold by Stationers in U. $. & Canada. 


THREE $5.00. 


rravure supp lements. 
int ANGE fori nny plates a year. 
AR 40 designs an issue 
We rlinartly low price 
of ‘SAMPLE copies: the three for 
Ne. for oc. Im this 

of art « r 
1500 driv for panting 

eT beet photo. 

rover 1200: answers th questions, 


ne e & (Coetllixs 
Bi othe rs, Pub ART ASE, NEW TORK. 


Sanday School Books and Cards, 


Sewn ror 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y, 
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NEW PUBLICA IONS” 


G. P. Putnam's Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


- 


I. Spain and the Spaniards. By 
Epmonxpo pe Amicts, author of ‘‘ Hol- 
land,” ‘‘ Constantinople,” etc., etc. One 
superb volume. ‘)uarto, illustrated 
with Original Etchings and Photo- 
gravures. Only six hundred copies 
printed, the larger part of which have 
already been subscribed for. Te secure 
acopy of this magnificent work early 
application should be made. Prices, 
$15, $25, and $40. 


Il. Humorin Animals. By 
iam Bearp, A series of forty 
drawings, with descriptive and ex- 
planatory text. ()uarto, cloth extra, 


$2 50. 


Ill. Prose Masterpieces from 
Modern Essayists. (omprising 
single specimen essays from Irving, 
Leigh Hunt, Lamb, |e Quincey, Lan- 
dor, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Em- 
erson, Arnold, Morley, Phelps, Kings. 
ley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, 
Leslie Stepben. vols., 16m, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, in box. Prices, 
$3.75, $4.50, $10, $20. 


IV. Representative Essays. Be 
ing Selections from ‘‘Prcse Master- 
pieces,” comprising papers by Irving, 
Lamb, De Quincey, Emerson, Arnold, 
Morley, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
etc., etc. Octavo, cloth, $2. 


V. Essays of Elia. By Cn ries 
Lams. The Temple Edition. Hand- 
somely printed on laid paper from new 
type, with Etchings by Smillfe, Church, 
Gifford, and Platt. Octavo, cloth, gilt 
top, $150; ia fine binding, from $7 


VI. The Nutshell Series. A gath- 
ering of the best thoughts of the best 


writers. Edited by Heten Kenprick 
Jounson. Six volumes: 
I. WISDOM. 


If. PHILOSOPHY. 

Ill. SENTIMENT. 

IV. EPIGRAMS AND EPIGRAPHS, 

V. PROVERBS, 

Vi. WIT AND HUMOR, 

Uniquely printed, in box, $3 to $10. 


VIL. The American Girl’s Home 
Book of Work and Play. By 
IIeLeEN CAMPBELL. Suggestions and 
Instructions for Indoor and Outdoor 
Amusements. Small quarto, with 140 
cuts, $2. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., 
New York. 
Messra, Putnam hare just published 
trro new Catalogues: 


I. A General Catalogue of their own 
publications. 

Il. A Catalogue of Choice Books in 
thelr Retail Department. This contains 
the pubilcations of both English and 
American publishers, and describes an 
extraordinarily attractive stock of fine 


books for the library or for presents. 


| A BOOK FOR WOMAN. 
The Women Friends of Jesus. 


By Rev. Hexrny C. McCook, DD., Author of 
“ Tenants of an Old Farm,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
460 pages. In Ornamental Holiday Bindings, 
cloth, $2; cloth, gilt, $2.50; full morocco, 
gilt (in a box), $5. 

Lessons for women's life to-day, drawn from 
the stories and character of the friends and 
associates of Jesus. A book interesting in 
scholarship, rich in poetic feeling, earnest In 
religious spirit, admirable in practical good 
sense on womanly topics. 

Dr. MeCook’s literary style is pecullarly attract- 
ive; while the creamy paper and large type of 
his book make it agreeably legible for young or 
old. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Patton's United States. 


A Concise History of the American People from 
the Discovery of the Continent to Arthur's Ad- 
ministration, by Jacon Harris Patrrox, A.M 
Iliustrated with Portraits, Charts, Maps, etc., 
and containing Marginal Dates, Census Tables 
(1880), Statistical References, and full Indexes 
—both Analytical and Topical. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$3 per volume. 

“His work must be given the highest place 
among short histories of the United States.’’— 
[Christian Union (New York). 

**We regard the book as, on the whole, the 
most valuable —— manual of American 
| now in the market It isa book to be 
plac in the hands of youne people, ... and 
students and readers of all kinds will find it an 
invaluable handbook of reference.’’—|The 
byterian Review. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York, 


*,* Send for our new catalogue of choice Amer- 
ican Books. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Brightside Children. 
By E. Bedell Benjamin. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A New Alice in Wonderland. 
EFrriet AND HER STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES. By 
author of * Flowers with Roots.” 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Just Ready. 


Flowers with Roots. 

AND OTHER SHORT SERMONS AND ALLEOORIES 
FoR CnILDBEN. Simply told by the Rev. J. 
Crofts. Iilustrated. Price 75 cents, net. Just 
Published. 

* Model addresses of the kind.” 

Old Crumpet, the Shoemaker. 

A Tae or Two Missions. By C. A. Jones, 
author of * Stories on the Catechism,” ete. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. J. Knox-Little 
Canon of Worcester. Price,75 cents. Just 
Pulhished, 


The Children’s Pleasure Book. 
CONTAINING ORIGINAL TALES, BIOGRAPHIES, AND 
Sctxpay Reapixnec. With illustrations 
Elegantly bound incloth. Square 8vo. 260 
pp. Price, $1.25. 
Pleasant Stories in Prose and Verse. 
Wira 200 Inivstrations. 4to, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 
Headquarters for Bibles, Prayer- Books, and Christ 
mas Cards, Retail Depa’ tment. 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Floral Gem Series. 


Tuese books are printed upon finest paper, the 
colored pictures in 12 colors, while the rest of the 
book is in 3 colors from original designs. They 
all have elegant covers in 10 colors and gold, 
and are most tastefully bound. 3 cents each. 


HIS ABIDING PRESENCE. 

By Helen P. Strong. A new arrangement of 
texts and symbols in elegant colors with selec- 
tions suited to the texts. Just the gift fora 
Christian friend. 


WALKS WITH JESUS. 

By Mrs. 8.J. Brigham. A series of six ylews 
in the Holy Land, with flowers from the same- 
With most charming selections from the best 
authors in poetry. A most beautiful gift for 
teacher or scholar. 


CHILDREN OF iTHE YEAR. 

By M. A. Lathbury. A series of most lovely 
heads by this popular artist, with texts and 
poetical selections suited for children. A book 
that cannot fail to make filends among the lit- 
tle people. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 52 Brom- 
field St., Boston; 1,512 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 93 State St., Rochester; 


163 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW, 


On the whole the Andover Review !s demon- 
strating its raison / étre, and deserves to be, as It 
is, the most popular relicious review in America 
to day.—[The Religious Herald (Congregativna!). 

The most valuable theological magazine pub” 
Hshed on this continent.—[The Week (Toronto, 
Canada). 


The Andover Review, an American religious 
and theological menth!v which deserves atten- 
tion and welcome on this side the Atlantic.— 
[The Christian World (London.) 


— 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR 1886. 


The saccess which has attended the publica- 
tion of the Anpover Ruview for the past two 
years has led to itsestablishment upon a perma- 
nent financial basis. Commencing the year 1886 
w'th increased resuurces, the Review will be en- 
larged with each monthly issue to 112 pages, 
making an aggregate for the year of 1,344 pages» 
and the annual price of subscription will be $4 ; 
single copies, 85 centa. Until January 1 subscrip- 
tions will be received ut the present ral, $3. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances shou'd be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston : 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


CHARMING HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


I. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF “BUNTLING 
BALL"’ REVEALED. 

TAbrartan of the Prookiyn Mercantile Libra 
“Who wrote New King Arthur? Will vou be 
es to tell 

ying Publisher: “Certainly; the author of 
Rali.’”’ 
rian: “And who wrote that ? 

ng Publisher: “The ‘The New 
King Arthur.’” 

The Fioneer Preas, St. Paul, says: “* The New 
King Arthur’ isa satire upon all sentimentalists in 
genersl, and Lord Tennyson in particular. ‘he 
satire goes far in fastening the author«hip of this 
book and ‘ta predecessor, ‘The Kuntiing Ball’ up on 
W. Gilbert, the fun being ot the peculiar Gilbert 
inian type of extravagance 

Price of “ Buntling "Te "or “ K'ng Arthur,” $1.5). 


A New Book by i osiah Allen's Wife, 
SWEET CICELY; 
or, Josiah Allen as a Politician.”’ 
Contalus over 100 Illustrations. To meet the 
demand from the trade in advance of publica- 
thn, the seventh thousand had to put to press. 

The critics are receiving the book most kindly; 

A leading New York paprrerayve: “Josiah Allen's 
Wife bas eclipsed her past iaurel« in her new nore}, 
*Sweet Cice'ty." It combines the extremes of humor 
and pathos in manner worthy of ‘harles Dickens 
and only «pproached by ‘lk Marvel.’ ‘Cicely’ is 
ae distinct and lovely @ creation as Thackeray's 

* Ethel ’ and her little bov Paul is even more queint 
and lovable than the Little Dombey. There is 
neta motherin the land who can read this story 
with dry eyes.” Price, a 


STORIES IN RHYME FOR HOLIDAY 


By Enwanp Jewitt by 
Walter Satterlee 4to, cloth, $1 75 


Mary Mapes Dodge, St. Nichol says: “A 
really charming litt book.’ as, 


A New Departure in Jielpe. 


CRAFTS’ POCKET LESSON NOTES, 

On the International 8. S. eons for 1886 Ed- 
ited by Rev and Mrs. W. F.Crarte, Iseved 
quarterly. 12mo, 96 PP eavh. Ilinstrated. In- 
troductory prices : ‘Teachers’ Edition,”’ 75 
oents per year. 15 cts for Ist quarte™ as rarople. 
“Scholars’ Edition,’’ Ist quarter $3 per 100; 
sample, 5 cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
10 & 123 Dey &t., 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


Daisy Plains, By theauthor of 
the *‘ Wide, Wide World.” - $1 75 
A Tangled Web. A Tale. Hott. 
12mo._ - - - - 1 50 
On the Cliffs. Suaw. 12mo. 1 25 
Five Minutestoo Late, Bropte. 
12mo._ - 1 25 
Among the Stars. Gesntieie 1 50 
Children’s Portion, Mac eon. 1 50 
White Bear’s Den. A.L O.E. 100 
Robert Graham’s Promise. 1 25 
Taken or Left. A Tale. . 40 
Cassandra’s Casket. 1 50 
The Little Library. 20 Vols. 650 
The Hebrew Feasts. Green. 150 
Lafayette Avenue Church. 1 50 
The Story of Hannah, Conkurny. 1 50 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, 2 yo\s, 2 W 
Period of the Reformation, 
HAUvUssER. . - 2 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,” Any of the above sent by mail, postawe prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THEODORE B. STARR. 
JEWELER, 


Importer and Manufacturer, 


NO. 206 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(MADISON SQUARE,) 


Invites inspection of the extensive 
stock in his establishment of very 
carefully selected goods, embracing 
the Finest Diamonds and other 
precious stones, Pearls, Jewelry, 
Watches, Clocks, Sterling Silverware, 
Bronzes, Decorative Porcelain, Cameo 
Glass Vases, ete. 


Year-Book of Sermon and Golden 
Texts for 1886. 


By J. E Kitrreper, DD. Record of Sermon 
Text, Leszon Text, Bible Readings, Calendar, 
etc Every 8. scholar needs Cloth, 125 
pp.. 15 cents. In gold, 2% cents. $10 per hun- 
dred. A choice gift. 

Brook shouted think would be very useful.”—{Phillips 

oka l 
A idea well worked out.”—{C. 8. Robla 


« Your work is admirable.”—{J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
799 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


PRIMARY UNION’'S FREE 
Clase Programmes and list of 

Primary Teachers’ Helps. 
Address Frank Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D.C. 


NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 


—A naive 
The Prince of Life. tune 
RK. Lowry. A careful and 1 intelligent adjust 
ment of appropriate a Cbristoias 
Songs, the whole Service - ing @ vivid and atir 
ring preseutation of the birth of our Lord, and 
the happy results that flow from His Menalsnie 
work. Asa literary, musical, and doctrinal ef 
fort, without fault. eaally rendered by any Sun 
day school Previous Services at same price. 


5 cts. each by om pee 100 Copies by 


Xmas Annual No, 


caruls the best authors, furnishing an abun 
dance of su 


rior songs for any Christmas enter 
talnment. Previovs numbers at same prices. 


Price, 4 cts. each per 100 by 


Doane, Musa. Doe 
easily rendered. Solos, Dueta, Chorusea, of 


etc , 
great variety and beauty. A delightful evening ‘ 
entertainment. 

25 cts. each by Malt; 82.40 per doz. Copies 
by | Kx press. 
OUR COMPLETE CATALOGU E OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC SENT ON REQUEST. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 


4 Brilliant Collections 
OF THE BEST MUSIC 
AT A MARVELLOULY LOW PRICE. 


Each one contains 216 sheet-music size peces 
and frum 50 to 70 pieces of music by the best com 


pusers. 
Price, 50 cts, each! Malled for the price ané 
postage, or 6S cts, each ! 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 
68 New and Popular Songs With Choruses. 


American Ballad Collection. 
58 of the Best Ballads 


American Dance Music Collection. 
A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, &¢ 


Ame-ican Piano Music Collection. 
%) very good Piano Piecet 


FoR CHRISTMASBs. 
Christmas Gift, by Rosabel. A truly Golightte) 
little Cantata for Children, with a very re 
neat music, pleasing dialogues, and all quit 
enough for the seine children of ac 
Sunday. schoo!s. | 


Simple scenery needed. Price, 3) cta., or $3 per dos. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SATEER ©O., Boston (branch 


for Our Holiday Catalogue, es 


of al Musical instruments, Strings. a0! 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Dec. 10, 1885. 
THE 
Pusuisher's Desk 


New Youn, Tuvurspay, Decewnen 10, 9988. 


‘THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


“The Pulpit of To-Day,” «a 
monthly published by Alfred E, 
Rose, Westjield, N. Y., the sub- 
scription price of which is $1.50 
per year, will continue, during 
1886, the publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher's sermons. Each 
number will contain, in addi- 
tion to sermons from such re- 
nowned preachers as Canon 
Farrar, Canon Liddon, Dr, Jo- 
seph Parker, C. Spurgeon, 
etc.,two of Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
each month, “The Pulpit of 
To-Day” has been enlarged and 
improved during the past year, 
and ita circulation greatly in- 
creased. By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprietor we are 
enabled to offer to our sub- 
sertbergs The Christian Union 
and “The Pulpit of To-Day,” 
both tegether to one address, one 
year, for the sum of $4.25. 


The attention of our patrons is called to 
the Ban Francisco Excursions in connection 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Kail- 
road, during the month of December, as af. 
fording an unrivaled opportunity for spend- 
ing the winter months tn the delightful cli- 
mate of Southern California. These excur- 
sions are to leave Chicago and Peoria on the 
following dates, and by the following routes : 

Chicago and Peorta Dec. 14, via C. B & 
R. R. to Kansas City, and thence via A., T. 
«& 8. F. and Southern Pacific RKys. 

Chieago and Peoria, Dec. 15, viaC. B & 
q. R. R. to Kansas City, thence via Missouri 
Pacific Ry. from Kansas City, through the 
beantifal Indian Territory, and via the Texas 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Roads. 

Chicago and Peoria, Dec. 17, via. B. & 
Q. R. R. to Council Blaffs, and thence via 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific Rys. 

The rate for the round trip from Chicago 
is $113 15, from Peoria $100.75, and tickets 
are good six months. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Ood Liver Oll, with Hypophespbites, 
Fer Wasting Children. 


Dr. W. Comms, of Waco, Texas, have 
used oes Emulsion tn infantile wasting, with good 
reeul It not only restores wast-d tlasue, but 
gives strength, and! aw recommend it for dis 
eases attended by atrophy.” 


OF cop LIVER OIL 


UININE AND PEPSIN 

by CABW ELL, MASSEY & CO. (New Yor 
moet etreng 
by leading physicians 


ing and easily taken 
Label 
MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is always reliable. Relleves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the TI Throat and Lungs. 


Catarrh is cured by Sarsaparilia, which 
also the genere! health of those 
who take it. Soldby all Grannies. 100 doses 61. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh Is agreeable to use. It 
ia not aliquid orasnuff. Scents 


IMPROVING THE TimeE.—‘* Speaking of 
street-car incidents,” said a west-sider to a 
Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean” reporter, ‘‘ there 
are some that come to enliven the tedium 
of even the worst jam. Some weeks ago 
I started out on an open car, which before 
it reached Clark Street had probably 
twenty more men clinging on at the sides 
than any car ought to carry. A little 
beyond Clark Street the car stopped ; and 
what amused me was the pertinacity with 
which the men stood minute after mirute 
on the side step, or held on with one hand, 
as though thelr lives depended upon it. 
There was a long walt, and after the con- 
ductor had collected his fares I noticed 
that some of the younger men stepped off 
the car. Just as the car started, one of 
these young men jumped on, and the con- 
ductor tapped his shoulder and asked for 
his fare. The man said, ‘‘ You took my 
fare. I got on at State Street.” ‘* No,” 
said the conductor, ** didn't you just jump 
on?” ‘I did,” was the reply. ‘‘ But 
when the car sto ped I jumped off, got 
my supper, and ere I am ready to go 
on.” This was the truth. Twenty men 


were standing in uncomfortable positions 
on that side step while this young fellow 
had been his supper.’ | 


FINANCIAL. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
monthly report of his department for No- 
vember, shows a loss of about $5,000,000 
available balance, due to the redemption 
by the Treasury of the loan negotiated 
with the banks some months ago, on frac- 
tional silver coinage. It will be remem. 


menced by counting its large store of over 
$30 000,000 fractional silver coin as una 
vailable, and by striking {t out of its 
regular accounts, so that this redemption 
spoken of above places the coin back In 
the unavaileble funds of the Treasury, 
and pays out in its place $5,000 000. 
mostly in legal tenders. The gold bal- 
ance of the Treasury 1s $4 000,000 larger, 
due to the redemption of nearly that 
amount of gold certificates, which re- 
duces gold obligations to that extent. 
Silver dollars, as usual, {ncrease—this 
month some $2,195,000—while the coin 
age for the same time Is $2 500,000; thus 
about 305.000 silver dollars have been 
added to the circulation. It is understoo?, 
however, that this addition was in the 
earlier part of the month, and that the De 
partment is now absorbing silver dollars. 
The utmost extent of the public want of 
this coin has been reached. Extraordi 
nary efforts have been made of late to 
push every silver dollar poasible into 
public service ; these ¢fforts have involved 
the withdrawal of a large volume 
of the sinall denom{nations of greenbacks, 
so that there is a very inconvenient 
scarcity of these bills, as every body knows. 
From this time the Department expects a 
reaction, and an {nflux into the Treasury 
of silver dollars. Thus the practical argu 
ment for the repeal of the silver colnage 
act is again to be renewed with increased 
and pressing emphasis. Congress meets 
next week. What will be done about this ? 
We spoke In a former issue, recently, of 
the evil of speculation in breadstuffs. 
This speculation is largely in the West, 
and finds its center in Chicago. We are 
glad to see that in addition to the severe 
check which such mantfpulation gives to 
the export movement of wheat (thereby 
forcing a very heavy accumulation in the 
Western storehouses),” the Minneapolis 
millers have determined to throw their 
weight against such unreasonable specu- 
lations, for the purpose of bringing down 
the quotations for country wheat to a 
point where they can afford to keep their 
mills going. This forcing and holding 
prices up by main strength agalnst de- 
mand and supply is utterly injurfous to 
all interests. It prevents the free move. 
ment of wheat for export, prevents flour. 
makiog, keeps prices artificially high to 
the detriment of the world of consumers, 
and always results In a final break which 
carries the speculators down with it. 
Now, if the Northwest millers can con- 
trol and defeat these gambling of erations, 
it will prove a new and beneficial feat- 
ure. Their purpose {s to close their mills, 
and crowd all the wheat that they other- 
wise might use, and as much more as pos- 
sible, to market, so as to force the specu- 
lators to takea heavy additional supply, or 
yleld to the pressure of it. This step iss 
good one, and will command the sympa. 
thy of everybody but the gamblers them. 
selves. We shall await with interest the 
issue of this contest. Foreign war is now 
the only thing that helps the “om of the 
manipulators. 
The bond and stock mesteots hold their 
own, and ure waiting for the removal of 
the injunction spoken of in these columns 
last week before assuming new activity. 
Prices are strong, and the great weight of 
capital is on the side of a further upward 
movement, notwithstanding Jay Gould's 
position. Railway earnings are favorably 
reported from all directions, and justify 
the recent prediction in these columns that 
a new era In railway earnings has dawned, 
and that the coming year will witness the 
revival of heavy earnings. The fron 
market is stronger, pig-iron having made 
an advance of a dollar a ton this week, a 
sequel to the advance in steel rails, 


bered that the new Administration com- call. 


The feature of the bank statement is a 
decrease in deposits, resulting probaly 
from the payments made on Interest 
account for corporations by the banks, 
due December |. The following is the 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


statement 
Loans, cs 2.852 000 
Specie, decrease... 1,98 BO Personal acquaintance with lands and values, 
Legal tenders, li.crease. "400.700 Over 2) loans made. NO has 
De ita, d 700 ever LOST A DOLLAR of princtpe! or Interest 
Depos ecrease . on any loans made here. interest collected and sent 
Reserve. ‘decrease ean 406,075 to vou, ‘ree of cost, each year 


Money is two and a half per cent. on 


Allare pleased with my lavestments. Cir 
enlar, refereucea, letters giving experiences and 
of ef old customers. and a New Map of 
Dakota sent free on application. yee this 
paper. Ad 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres, Sank. Grand Forks, Dakota. 


—-—« 


6°. 7? 
O 


The American Investment Company, tncor 


safe, and pay nearly 
three times as much as 5. BONDS. ow 
and recommended by leading business men and 
clergymen, East and West—men for 
Siont Prarens.—At a dinner 

the Duke of Ormond’s a jocular dispute te” REFERENCES. 

arose concerning short prayers. Sir Will | GaGE, D_D , Hartford. Ct. 

Wysdhem the shortest prayer | Mew on Rutgers Col 

eecver beard was the prayer of a com-| 8 LN ident Geneseo Normal 

mon soldier, just before the battle of Blen-| ow BM TOPTIFY, Manchester N. H. 

heim. “O God !—tf there be a God—save | Ka¥. JOHN W. RAY. Lake City, Minn. 

eoul—if I a soul !” Bishcp Importers’ and Traders National Rank, New York. 

of Rochester, who was present, addressing ret —_ ank St. Paul, Minn. 

illiam, is indeed very short, but 

remember another as short, and much 

better, offered up likewlse by a poor sol- 

dier on the eve of battle: ‘O God! if 

in the hour of battle | forget thee, do not 

thou forget me!” This, as the Bishop 

pronounced it with his usual grace and 

dignity, was a = gentle and polite; — 

reproof, and was so felt by the company. 

Dr. Gerald Ramsay, an old Scotch physi. 

cian, who was of the company, begged to 

be allowed to tell of a fervent prayer 


which he once heard a patient utter, when | porated und the lawe of lowa. with a Capital 
of 81,000,000. Succeecing Oxmsey bros, 

she thought none were near to hear her but | lowa, onwary CLUTE 
her Maker. She was an aged WOmAnD, Mitchell, Dakote, URMSBY, GRaves & Co, Huron, 
Dakota, Bankers and Mortg*ge Brokers, offer (iuar- 


sald the doctor, ‘‘ true-hearted and benev- 
olent, who had spent a long life in doing 

ood to others. hen she knew she was 

ying, and when she thought had 
beyond hearing, she folded her palsied 
hands, and gently murmured : ‘0 God! 
if there's a wee bit o' good tn me, dinna 
forget it!’ And I think,’ added Ramsay, 
“those were the last words she ever 
spoke. Selected, 


anteed ages, Debenture and Senool Henda, 
Their Deman: nvestinent Certificates drawing 5 
ercent. are attractive for parties with funds idle 
ore shorttime. W years’ experience. Write for 
pampbiet. 
Home Office, lowa. 
New York Office St. 


— 


7%SAEEB% 


(iuaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 
7 to 8 per cent. semi-annual interest. 
interest remitted free 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, Sarge 


akota,worth three to «ix times the loa 
28 Nassau Street, New York, selected locations to Natio Bank 
DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SH BARER 
A souid PERCENT 


OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
Perannum,@ret mort gages on productive 


FOR INVESTORS, 
All Stocks and Bonds Real Estate. Loans approved by Tac- 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange, - 
EAST WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. | ALLEN MASON Wash, 


Deposit acconnts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances aubject to draft at sight. Thoseanswering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by etating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our cus- 
tomers, without charge. 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, 8100,.000.00. (Paid up. 
Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, 325,000.00, 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES 
In Kanass, Missouri, fowa. and Nebraska. 
AR. IPAL AND IN Ee ae 
RAN TE 
J. M. Hull, Vt.; Firet National Bank, New York; B.F. Tifs, 21 Chestnut Street, Philadel 
Hon Redfield I Rutland, Vt. ; J. W. Waite, Nashua, N. Kendali Bros.. Reading, Pa : Col 


a; 
= Chamberlain, Albeay. Rev. W. Boardman, Stanbope, N H. Fiteh, ‘ourt Street, 
Reston, Mass. : Pliny Nickerson. Congress Bullding, Boston, Mass. Hon. S. S. Lacy, Marshall, Mich, 
Gen. R. B. Crawford, Norwalk, Conn. FICES : 


OF 
NEW YORK, 135, 137 B’way. BOSTON, 2 Court st KANSAS CITY, Mo., Cor, Sixth and Delaware Sta. 


Surplus, $100,000. 
INTEREST GUARANTEED 
yA GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating -  - $7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity. = 118,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
C7 SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. 79 
Address .J. 18. WATKINS M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 2483 Broadway. 


$750,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


PAYABLE BY HALF-VYEARLY 


— 
This most useful and luxurious bed is of very moderate cost. No bedding Is required for anft - 
in the cool season, of course, enough la required for warmth. For hot weather it is enequaled seen ee 


fortable, healthy. In cold weather a light Hair Mattress upon Woven Wirk is the ext 
is the best Mattress in use. Circulars free to any address. OW rite extreme of luxury. It 


The Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Co. 
P. ©. BOX 363, HARTFORD. CONN. * 


ASK YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FOR THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHICH—CHRIST OR THE FATHERS? 


Why is Christ's plain, practical answer 
to this plain, practical question put dl- 
rectly to Christ by the young lawyer 
(Luke x., 25), so universally ignored by 
the ‘‘orthodox churches ? How simple, 
how rational, how satisfying the answer, 
which is substantially this, namely: If 
thou wouldest enter into life, true, god. 
like, human life, why, obey the laws of 
life, which are the laws of love. I say, 
why is this answer of the Lord himself 
never given to the convicted, inquiring 
sinner? Is it because the * Fathers,” 
living in a Carker age than this, are sup- 
posed to have devised a better one? Is 
it because the teachings of the Apostles 
are supposed to conflict with this, and the 
Apostles are regarded as better authority 
than the Lord’? Or fs it because Christ fa 
supposed to teach a different way to eternal 
life? Cabrist never contradicts himeelf. 
His teachings are al! consistent with each 
other, are al] most beautifu'ly rational and 
practical. J.cave the Fathers” and the 
misunderstood Apost'es out of the ques- 
tion, and the Lord's teachings are so beau- 
tifully and practically plain and rational 
that, if unperverted, they wou'd so far 
drive infidelity out of existence. 

I know Christ als» makes the whole 
question hangon faith in him. But by 
this does he mean another way to eternal 
life? Of course he does not, as we may 
easily see when we come to understand 
what is really mcant by faith; and what 
is really meant depends upon who or what 
God is; upon who or wnat Christ fs. If 
God is a magistrate and Christ an explatory 
victim, whose mission was to purchase 
man’s exemption from a judicial penalty, 
then faith in him means one thing ; butif 
God's relation to man {s rather that of the 
vine to the brauches—* [| am the vine ; ye 
are the branches”—and Christ is ‘‘te 
Mighty God,” ‘‘the Everlasting Father,” 
the Word which was in the beginning 
with God and was God, the Word made 
flesh—‘‘ God with us "—God himself come 
to save us, not from his wrath, not from a 
judicial penalty, but from our foes and 
from sinning, thus from violating his laws 
as laws of life, and the consequent dis- 
eases and suffering condition—then faith 
in Christ is a totally different matter: it 
is faith in him as the Light. ‘‘lamthe 
Light of the world,” *‘I am come a 
Light into the world ;” and this, of course, 
means faith in him as the ‘‘ Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” And such faith is 
practical dally life, life in deed, thought, 
affection, and motive, according to the 
laws or true principles of life. 

Thus, to be saved by faith, and to be 
saved in the way of Christ’s answer to the 
young lawyer, mean identically one and 
the same thing: and Culrist is consistent 
with himself. I ask again, Why are such 
plain, practical teachings of Christ so gen- 
erally ignored ? 

I nave been a subscriber to The Chris- 
tlan Union many years. I admire its 
spirit, its progressiveness, and its out- 
spoken boldness, though of course 1 do 
not indorse all its teachings. 

E. A. BEAMAN., 


THE REASON WHY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Unton: 

In your issue of November 12 you ex- 
press the Lope that some Taird Party 
voter will explain to your readers the use 
for a Prohibition party in this State. 
Though not in the habit of writing to the 
press, I will try and do so, being a constant 
reader of The Christian Union, and having 
voted the Prohibition ticket at the late 
election. 

The Republican platform, while declar- 
ing for a fair trial of the prohibitory law, 
asserts that it has never made the support 
of prohibition a test of party fealty, thus 
clearing itself of the imputation of being 
a prohibition party. Prohibitionists also 
bad several reasons for distrasting the sin 
cerity of the declaration for a fair trial of 
thelaw. I will give a few of these. 

First, the Republicans nominated for 
Governor a man who had been a membe! 
of the State Senate for sixteen years, and 
in that time has never voted for a single 
prohibitory law, but, on the contrary, has 
at all times and in all places been a radica) 
anti-prohibitionist. 

Seccud, a majority of the leading Re- 


publican papers of the State are equarely 
against prohibition. The Davenport ** Ga- 
zette,” a leading Republican organ, said 
during the campaign: ‘‘ The Republican 
party is not only not of the Prohibition 
party, but is not a party of prohibition, 
and {it will not be. On that peg you may 
hang your hat. It is willing to give the 
present law a fair trial—that is, until the 
Legislature meets.” The same paper also 
said: ‘‘In lowa there are sixteen candi- 
dates for the Legislature upon the Repub- 
lican ticket openly and avowedly opposed 
to the present prohibitory law.” Do you 
blame the Prohibitionists of Iowa for 
being afraid to trust the law to a Legisla- 
ture composed of that kind cf lNepub- 
licans ? 

Wherever the Republicans nominated 
candidates for the Legislature who were 
favorable to the law, Prvhibitionists cor- 
dially supported them. In no case have 
Prohihitionists nominated candidats of 
their own for the Legislature (or for any 
other office) whére they could get the 
Republican candidate to pledge bimself 
to oppose the repeal of the prohbibitory 
law. I hope I have shown the readers of 
The Christian Union why Prohibitionists 
could not conscientiously vote the Repub- 
llcan State ticket. Of course we could 
not vote for the Democratic candidates, 
standing as they did on a straight-out antl- 
prohibition platform. 

A Turrp Party VOTER, 


MrT. Ayr, Iowa. 


—— 


A TREASURER’S SAFETY. 


AN ACTIVE SCREW MANUPACTURER HAS THE 
TWisTs TAKEN OUT OF Is SYSTEM, 


Once upon atime—and it was not so many 
years ago, either—zimiet-pointed screws 
such as we have today were unknown. 
Tne ecrews of those days were finished off 
flat at the end, and a hole had to be bored 
tor each screw. 80 as to permit it to enter the 
wood. Some of the best iuventions the world 
has known were by lazy fellows; and the 
gimlet screw was ove of them. A mechanic 
who was ‘** born tired,’’ and who hated the 
labor of boring a hole in the wood for each 
screw, conceived the thought that if the 
screw were furnished with a little tail end in 
the shape of a pointed gimlet, much trouble 
might be saved. 

At first the manufactureof such screws was 
attended with difficnities, but machinery to 
overcome theee was in due time invented. 

The ximlet- pointed screw is one of the 
necessities of the present age. Our great 
screW factories turn these useful little things 
out by the million and million. One of the 
greatest of the ecrew concerns is the Amert- 
can Screw Compavy, whose extensive works 
are at Providence, Khode Island. 

The treasurer of this creat corporation, 
and one of its most active managers, is W. 
H. Henderson, Esq., one of the most widely 
known business men of Providence. Mr. 
Henderson, who is now well advanced in 
years, has had a lorg experience of invalid- 
ism, against which he bravely battled. His 
principal trouble was catarrh, which was so 
obstinate as for a long time to defy all treat- 
ment, and so deeply seated as to cause a 
wreat degree of deafness. 

Var Kuvde Island correspondent recently 
spent an bour with Mr. Henderson, who 
talked freely of his past and present experi- 
ence. ‘** My catarrh was of very long stand- 
ing,’’ said Mr. H. ‘* At an early age | hada 
severe attack of scarlet fever, which left me 
with a variety of ailments. The most trou- 
biesome and permanent of these was this 
catarrh. Ths catarrh took a@ very strong 
hold on me, and, in spite of a)l that the doc- 
tors could do for me, it increased from year 
to year to such an extent that my expectora- 
tions were so copious as to be very a 
You may judge how they were when | teil 
you that I would often nse up as many as 
half a dozen handkerchiefs a day. In the 
night time the catarrbal discharge was £0 
= that I almost feared to go to sleep lest 

should be choked while asleep. I would 
have to rise once or twice during the night 
and free my nostrils and moutn from the 
accumulations. I am now over the worst of 
my trouble, however, and my catarrh is so 
nearly gone that it gives me no inconven- 
jience. One bandkerchief a day is sufficient 
for all my needs in that direction.’’ 

“Then, Mr. Henderson, some of the treat- 
ment you have been taking has done you 


‘Yes; let me tell youaboutit. Itrieda 
great many things which were of no avail. 
One medicine after another failedme. 1 tried 
electricity, and thought 1 received some 
advantage from it; but the relief proved 
only partial and temporary. I was ready to 
try almost anything that gave any hope of 
relief. Mr. Sullivan Fenner, of this city, 
advised me to try Compound Oxygen, an 
article of which | knew nothing except what 
he told me. It had been of great advantage 
to him and his son. ‘his gave me practica! 
and lasting relief. It was about twoanda 
nalf years ago that | sent to Philadelphia for 
4a ‘home treatment’ of the Compouud Oxy- 
gen, and at once began using it. You may 
judge of my surprise at its operation, when | 
will you that in a few days | felt it was doing 
me good, in checking the discharges and giv- 
ing new life to the affected parts. I used the 
Jxygen regularly and persistently for severa! 
months. At first I could inhale only a few 
seconds at a time, and that was witb con- 
siderable difficulty. But asI continued the 


ase of the inhalant, inhaiation became easier, 


and relief was greater, The gain in my 


strength and general health was very satis- 
factory. I had been so much of an invalid 
that | was unable to attend to my business 
with regularity ; but as my improvement in 
health went on, gradually but surely, I found 
myself able to do far more than I bad done 
for years. To indicate to you the extent of 
my improvement I may say that I now rise 
early, and am at my office by nine or ten 
o’clock. I have nine clerks,and keep them 
busy. I go out during the day and attendtoa 
great deal of outdoor business, down town. 
About six o’clock I go home, and spend the 
evening in reading or otherwise, and go to 
bedebout eleven. I sleep well.”’ 

“‘Toen you are entirely free from catarrh, 
Mr. Hendereon 

“Quite as free as a man of my age can 
ever expect to be after such a protracted 
siege with so obstinate disease. For al! prac- 
tical purposes I ama well man. I still take 
Compound Oxygen occasionally, especially 
if | take cold, for there is aothing like it tu 
break up a cold. I have visited Messrs. 
Starkey and Palen, in Philadeiphia, and have 
talked with them over my case. They are 
gentlemen for whom I have a high esteem 
and | am glad they have done so much 
and relieved so much distress as they bave 
with the Compound ()xygen.”’ 

“Some of your friends have had pleasant 
experience with Compound Oxyyen, have 
they not, Mr. Henderson ””’ 

“Yes; I have recommended it to many. 
My wife has taken it with good c¢ffect. She 
was suffering with general debility. It vital- 
ized her and gave her strength as nothing 
else did. 

“Then there is an old centleman, the 
father of one of my clerks, Mr. Tyler. This 
gcovtleman is over seventy years of age. For 
many years he had suffered from asthma. 
For twenty-five years ne had not been able to 
sleep cee when sitting in a chair. He 
could not Iie upon his back. He wrote to 
Messrs. Starkey & Palen for a ‘Home 
Treatment’ in May, and by July he was able 
to lle on bis back and sleep like other people. 

“* ] think it is aeking a great deal ot Com- 
pound Oxygen to expect it to afford relief in 
euch old and obstinate cases as these. But 
you see what it has done. It can be de- 
pended upon. | firmly believe in its effi- 
cacy.”’ 

ibe number of those who are firm believ- 
era in the remedial power of Compound Oxy- 
gen is daily and largely on the increase. It is 
a wonderful remedy for the relief of the 
suffering and the strengthening of the weak. 
An interesting treatise on the subject is 
published by Messrs. Starkey & PALen, 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. This will be 
— mail, free of charge, to all who apply 
or it. 
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A PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 


The sight of a prairie on fire is nowa- 
days rarely encountered. The following 
account was lately given to a Cleveland 
reporter by a gentleman who had just 
returned from « hunting excursion in 
Texas: 

‘* We left the railroad, and journeyed 
into the interlor of the great State on 
horseback,” sald Mr. Gardner, ‘‘ with the 
tall, waving grass on every side as far as 
the eye could reach. We saw evidence of 
smal! fires from time to time, but we had 
made up our minds that we would see 
none of the fiery element itself. One 
Sunday we stopped for the day at a polnt 
about 500 miles from any railroad. We 
proceeded to make ourselves comfortable 
for the day, for we werw very tired, and 
we intended to take a good rest. After 
breakfast we stretched ourselves out on 
our blankets, with the pontes tied a short 
distance away, and were taking it as easy 
as we could. All at once we heard a terri- 
ble noise like distant thunder, and, jump 
ing up, we saw a sight we shall never for 
get. The pratrie was on fire. For mfles and 
miles, as far a8 we could see, the flames 
shot up in the ale with a deafening 
roar. The wind was blowing fresh, 
and the fire was coming toward us with 
the swiftness of a railroad. Looking In 
the opposite direction from the fire there 
was nothing to be seen but grass, grass, 
grass. There was no way of escape. The 
roar of the fire became louder and louder 
every minute. Birds went screaming by, 
territied by the sight and sound, and almost 
every kind of game a person could think 
of went pell-mel! past us, screamlog, hoot 
ing, barking, and screeching, caring for 
nothing but to get out of the way of the 
fire, which was chasing them at a rapid 
rate, although it was yet many miles 
away. Our old guide, who had been 
around the prairies al! his life, was fright- 
ened, much to my surprise. He cast his 
eye upon the fire, and then away upon the 
waving sea of grass beyond, and sald we 
must mount our ponles quickly, and ride 
away before the fire as fast as we could. 
There was a trail about ten miles away, he 
said, and when we reached that we would 
be all right. We mounted our ponies, but 
I knew well enough we could not go five 
miles before the fire would catch us. The 
roaring increased, and it began to get 
warm. Birds and animals rushed by us 
more frantic than ever. An idea struck 
me. Jumping from my pony I rushed out 
into the tall grass several hundred feet, 
and started a fire. It went with a walrl, 
and in a minute or two a epace of three or 
four hundred acres had been burned. We 
worked with a will, and soon had our 
ponies and effects in the middle of the 
bare spot. It was none too soon, for look- 
ing in the direction of the fire, 1 saw it 
part at the point where we had stood a 
few minutes before, and then it went by 
us with a terrific roar. It was terribly 
smoky and hot, but we were not burned 
to death, as we would have‘been {f we had 
followed the old guide.”—({Cleveland 
Herald. 


A QUEER JAIL. 

Omaha has a new prison thus described 
by a local paper : 

‘‘ The cells are arranged In the form of 
a great iron cylinder, which revolves 
about, so that only one cell is at the open. 
ing at any one time. This cylinder ts 
three stories high, there being ten cells on 
each floor. Its weight is forty-five tons, 
and this ponderous weight is hung from 
above, instead of turning on a track be- 
low. The strangest part of the arrange- 
rent is that the great cylinder can be 
turned by a simple crank with very little 
force, a man with his left hand moving it 
readily. When it is complete it {s the in. 


tention to have a little water motor in the 
basement, and then, by simply moving a 
lever, the cylinder will be set to rotating. 
Itis suggested that when there are pris- 
oners who, it is feared, may be trying to 
cut out, the cylinder can, by a motor, be 
easily kept moving slowly all night, to 


that the prisoners do not remain long 
enough in one place todo any mischief, 
oreven to crawl out if they had madea 
partial Lreak. It seems that prisoners 
have little chance for escape from the new 
jail. A cage of fron bars completcly sur- 
rounds the cylinder in which the cells are. 
The entrance on each floor is guarded by 
two doors. The officer standing outside 
does not have to unlock even the first 
door, but can swing the cylinder around 
until the cell appears in which is the de 
sired prisoner, and then, by a simple 
movement, the inner door is opened, and 
the prisoner can step out of his cell. Then 
the oflicer can onen the other door, and 
let the man out, out the other prisoners 
are way beyond any possible reach of the 
officer, and it is impossible for them to 
make auy break on him while he is taking 
& man out or putting one In. He can 


handle any number of men in the same 
way, and they cannot reach him until he 
chooses to let them.” 


STRIKING A BALANCE, 

We hear that the Egyptologists have 
exhumed a remarkable business corre- 
spondence between Pharaoh and Moses. 
Mr. Ingersoll is hard on Moses about the 
jewelry which his people borrowed and 
carried away. Dob says, ‘‘ Honest, now, 
do you call that a square transaction ?” 
The alleged correspondence was like this. 


Messrs. Moses, Aaron & Co. : 

GENTLEMEN,—You and your people ob 
tained a loan of me and my people of sundry 
gems, gold and bronze rings, and nose and 
ear ornaments to the value of 500 sheckels of 
silver, of which an itemized bill ts Inclosed. 
Please return the same, or remit the amount 
by certified check, and oblige, 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. Pharaoh Rameses 

My Dear Sin, —Yours, tnclosing bill, re- 
ceived, and contents noted. I inclose you 
statement showing balance due. We have 
put our wages at the lowest figure short of 
starvation, and they amount to 12,(0) 
sheckels of gold. Please deduct the amount 
of your bill, and ship the balance in specie, 
via Joppa, and mach oblige, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Moses, Aakon & Co. 


Ingersoll says he ts the workingman’s 


friend, and yet he insists that Pharaoh was 
right in chiseling his workmen out of their 
wages. 


PHAKAOH, 


Wortn human 
boly weighs only a pound in the water, 
and a chair will carry two persons; that 
ils, it will keep the head above water, 
which is all that is necessary when it is a 
question of life or death. One finger 
placed upon a stool or chair, or a smal! 
box or plece of board, will easily keep the 
head above water, while the two feet and 
the other hand may be used as paddles to 
propel toward the shore. It is not neces- 
sary to know how to swim to be able to 
keep from drowning. A little experience 
of the buoyant power of water, and faith 
in it, is all that is required. Children and 
all uthers should have practice in the sus 
taining power of water. In nine cases 
out of ten the knowledge that what will 
sustain a pound welght is all that is neces- 
sary to keep one’s head above the water 
will serve betler in emergencies than the 
greatest expertness of aswimmer. A per- 
son unfamiliar with the buoyant power 
will naturally try to climb on top of the 
floating object on which he tries to save 
himself. If it is large enough, that is all 
right. But itis generally not large enough 
to keep all entirely above water. This 
often happens when pleasure boats cap 
size. All immediately want to get out of 
the water on top of the overturned or half 
filled boat, and all are drowned except 
those whom the wretched craft will 
wholly bear up. If they simply trust the 
water to sustain 99 100 of the weight of 
their bodies, and the disabled boat the 
other 1-100, they all might be saved under 
most circumstances. An overturned or 
half-filled wooden boat will sustain more 
people than {it will carry. It would a 
the heads above the water of as many 
people as could get their hands on the 


gunwale, | 


those who are thus affected. This remedy 


cacious, 


our nation. In its silent march throuch 
the land, it is stealing away from our 
homes thousands of the brightest and 
best of their inmates. If, however, the 
disease is taken in time, its terrible rav- 
ages may be prevented by the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Prof. F. Sweet- 
zer, of the Maine Medical School, Bruns- 
wick, Me., writes: * Medical science has 


lungs.” George E. Wilson, Battle Creek, 
Mich., writes: 
been added to my life by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. 
with what my physicians and friends 
supposed was Consumption. I was weak 
and emaciated, and coughed incessantly. I 
procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, before it was all taken, I was 
ubout my business. I have been a strong 


Jackson, Far Rockaway, L. I., writes: 
“Aver’s Cherry Pectoral saved me from 
Consumption, many years ago.” A. C, 
Bell, New Glasgow, N. S., writes: “More 
than twenty years since, when a young 
man, I had a terrible cough, for a long 
time. My system was run down, and 
my friends thought I was going into a de- | 
cline. By the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pee- 


and I speedily recovered my health.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Employed promptly, in cases of Colds, € 
Voice, and Influenza, prevents their becoming serious, und ~pecdily restores to bealth 


Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Asthma, Quinsy, or Catarrh, no other preparation is so etli- 
We further state, with all confidence, that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Cures Incipient Consumption. 


Cousumption is the blighting plague of 


produced no other anodyne expectorant 
so good as Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral. It) 
is invaluable for diseases of the throat and > 


Twenty-nine years have 


I had been given up to die, 


and healthy man ever since.” Mrs. S. H. | 


toral, the alurming symptoms disappeared, ' Peetoral relieved my lungs, and, by its 
| continucd use, effected a permanent cure.” 


Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Drugyists. 


ouchs, ness, Sore Throat, Loss of 


is, in the hichest decree, curative. an" for 


In all eases of sudden ailments, affeeting 
the throat and lungs, the immediate use of 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral is of the highest 
importance. It may always be depended 
upon in such cases, and for the effective 
treatment of these maladies, occupies a 
place, as a household remedy, that can be 
filled by no other preparation. Mr. 
Samucl Bement, Principal of Bartlett 
School, Lowell, Mass., writes: “I have 
used Aver'’s ¢ herry Pectoral for several 
years, in cases of severe cold, or throat 
affections, and always found it a speedy and 
effectual remedy.” Mr. H. E. Simpson, 
Rogers, Texas, writes: “T contygeted a 
severe cold, which suddenly developed 
into Pneumonia, presenting dangerous 
and obstinate symptoms. My physician at 
once ordered the use of Aver’s Cle rry 
Pectoral. His instructions were followed, 
and the result was a rapid and permanent 
eure.” H. Woodal, Editor * Demo- 
jerat,” MeConnellsburg, Pa., writes: 
““Aver’s Cherry Pectoral has saved my life. 
After having suffered for some time from 
a disease of the lungs, induced by bad 
colds, and, when my friends thought I 
}could not recover, tried Aver’s Cherry 
| Pectoral. In three months T was well.” 
Horace Fairbrother, Rockingham. Vt., 
Writes: “A severe cold affected my 
lungs. [ had a terrible cough, and the 
doctors finally gave me up. Ayers Cherry 


Rheumatism 


According to the best authorities, originates tn a 
morbid coadition of the blood. Lactic acid, caused 
by the decom position of the gelatinous and albumi 
nous tissues, circulates with the blood and attacks 
the fibrous tissues, particularly in the joints, and 
thus causes the local manifestations ofthe disease, 
The,back and shoulders are the parta usually affected 
by rheumatism, and the joints at the knees, ankles, 
hips, and wrists are also sometimes attacked. Thou 
sands of people have found in Hood's Sarsapar!iia a 
positive and permanent cure fur rheumatism. This 
medicine, by its purifying and vitalizing action on 
the blood, corrects the cause of the disease, and it 
also gives strength to every function of the body. If 
you suffer from rheumatism try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Could Hardly Walk 


“IT was troubled very much with rheumatiam itn 
my hips, ankles, and wrists; in fact, I could hardly 
walk, and was confined to my bed a good deal of my 
time. I was also very billous, and suffered severely. 
I was recommended to try Hood's Saraaparilla. 
which I did. I have taken four bottles and am we'll. 
lgladly recommend Hood's Sarsaparilia.” W. F. 
Woon, Bloomington, Il. 

“ T have taken Hood’s Sarsapari!la for rheumatism, 
and have received great benefit. I cheerfully recom 
mend it.” W. Lebanon, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1; six for $5, Prepared by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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arsndchance. A $i book at the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal seams The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never Known by ageatsa. Terms free. 
& Co., PubDlishera, Po rtland, Maine. 


$6 A MONTH & BOARD for 3 live Noes 


en orL adics in each 
Ww. EK & Ph ladelphia. 


CURE DEAF 
THE 

Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY KESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, Always 
in position, but Invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heart 

ly. We refer to those using them. Send foe 
Wlustrated book with testimonials. free, Address, F. 
HISCOX, $53 Broadway, N.Y. tus paper. 


RAPNESS ite CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty eight years 

Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 

day with no benefit. Cwred Aimself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
process. A plain, simple, and successful home 
treatment. Address T. 5, PAGE, 18 East 2th St., 
New York City. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Sy Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION . 


G CHAIR. 


-UB URG Reclinina, 
and Invalid (hair Combine 


° CHANCES. Price, $7 


“SCROLL SAW’ DESIGNS 


Send 2c. for Catalogue. L. H. Russell, Stratford, 


THE CHAIR, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vol 32, No. 24. 


Did it ever oc- 
cur to you how 
much cleaner and 
nicer it is to wash 
the Napkins, Tow- 
els, Handkerchiefs, 
Table Linen, etc., 
by themselves, 
with soap zofmade 
of putrid fats 
or questionable 
grease ? 

Do it with Ivory 
Soap, (9948; jr) 
made of vegetable 
oii, and use them 
confident that they 
are clean and not 
tainted. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa 
will be sent toany one whocan not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
mention this paper, 


It Stands at the Head. 


Tus Licut-RUnNING 


“DOMESTIC.” 


The pioneer in all improvements. 

Has the best set of attachments. 

Its exclusive bent-wood furniture is 
beautiful, and most durable. 

Does all varieties of work, from simple prac- 
tical sewing to the finest and most elab- 
orate embroidery. 

It is the recognized standard of excellence 
among Sewing Machines, 

It leads ; all others follow. 

Address for illustrated circular, 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 


NEW YORK. 


light, 


GRATEFUL-—CMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
poe govern the rations of digestion and nutri. 
tion, and by a careful ‘application of the fine proper. 
ties of well-se ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 

which mey save us many heavy doctors’ bills 
It inh is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually bui't up unti) 
enough to resist every tendency to disease 


stro 
Hundreds ~ subtie maladies are — 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak pol 


We may escape many @ fatal shaft by keeping = 

selves well fortified with pure blood and « properly 

nourished f Gazette. 

Made simply with bailing water or milk. Sold 

only in half-pounrd tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Chenilsta, 
Loados, England. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


{LAV K. Y.. COLLEGE AND 
KR INSTITU E. College 
el ar ting courses in Musie and 


Art Boys pre "Ger Col ege or Business. 
Thorough yg Term 


4 
FLACK B., President. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
, “HUDSON, N. Y. 
Mision and school for ‘both sexes 


ter at 
. Send for Catalogue. INTER 


EGE, P eccpsic. 

Vor THE EDUCATION UF WOMEN. 
with acomplete College Course, Schools of Paintin and 
Music, Astronomical Observatory,Laboratory of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three eachers, and thoroughly 

uipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 


Holiday Presents. 


Are Offering a Superb Collection of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Also, a 


Oriental kugs 


Including many fine examples of 


EASTERN ART. 
BROADWAY, 


Righteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


LEWIS & GONGER 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS AND TABLE GOOD3 A 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


THESE GOODS BEING EXCLUSIVELY FROM ONE 
FACTORY ARE UNIFORM IN COLOR AND OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY MANUFACTURED. THE 
SHAPES ARE THE NEWEST PRODUCED, AND THE 
DESIGNS OF DECORATIONS THE RICHEST AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN THE MARKET. IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT, AS IN THE OTHERS OF THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT, THEY ARE ABLE TO GIVE TO 
THEIR CUSTOMERS THE BENEFIT OF IMPORTA 
TION RATES, 


601 & 603 6th Ave.; 1338 & 1340 Broadway. 


KNAE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED 


Tone, ToUch Workanship ant Darability. 


LIAM KNABE &CO., 
Nos. 204 Sond 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


splendid assortment of 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, WILL IN- 
AUGURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the larg- 
est and most elegant stock we have 
ever exhibited. 


Our buyers have been in Europe a 
great part of the year, and the 
greatest care has been exercised in 
selecting the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found 
in the manufacturing centers of 
Purchasing as we do direct from 
the manufacturers, we are enabled 
to offer specially low prices to those 
looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than ever 
before. Our reputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every description 
for twenty-eight years will be fully 
sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Those answering an Advertisement wif 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 


Rings to 
price-| 


DIAMONDS. 


bein 


Earringr, $8, 15, 20, 25, 75, 100 to 2,500: Collar Buttons, $3.50, 5, 
to 100; Rings and Studs, $10 to 1,000. Mounted with Sa Sapphires, Rubies, 


equally low. 


If you want to Buy or Sell Silverware, Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewels, Bronzes, or Paintings, call upon 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


50 per cent. above melting prices. 


my original process of erasing inscriptions I refini«b arti 

cles that would stagger the average silversmith. My stock of 
DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS is larger and more elegant 
than ever ; 9 show cases, filled with ota ge from Napkin 


-list. 
Silverware or Old Gold expressed to us will be paid for by 
PRESENTS. return mai! and satisfaction guaranteed. se 


For over 30 years! have kept the finest stock 
of Watches to be found in New York. | have 

Ladies’ Gold Stem Winders from $2 up. 

Gentiemen's Gold Stem Winders from $25 up. 

Gentlemen's Silver Stem Winders from $10 up. 

Boys’ Stiver Siem Winders from 

Boys’ Silver Key Winders from $6 50, 


My store is the recognized headquarters for the 
chase, sale, and exchange of Duplicate Wedding Presents, 
Diamonds, Watches, Old Gold, &c. 
Over thirt 
the 
the following prices of s 


OUNCES OF SIL a THAT LOOKS ONLY PIT 
for melting can be utilized by me for from 15 to 


at just about half regular prices. Send for 


years’ experien specialty iu Diamonds 
fine ord ne Brilliants. Look at 
alns now on 


10, 15 to 100; Sleeve Buttons, $15 
Emeralds, and r gems 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 


Send for FPrice-List. 


Le Boutilier Bros, 
Broadway & 44th W. 


Dry Goods. 


We employ a large force of experienced 


clerks, whose sole duty is to attend with 
care and promptness to 


MailOrders 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. 
You get the lowest — the latest styles 
and the largest stock to select from. New 
York prices are 20 to 40 per cent. lower 
than those of any other city in the United 
States. 

Write to us for samples, catalogue, or in- 
formation. Your letter will be answered ; 
not thrown into the wsste-paper basket. 
Complete Stocks of Silke, Velvets, Dress 


les, Passementeries, sadics’ phol- 


stery. Sults, Wraps, Gloves, eto., 
Out this out and put in your 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


VELVETS. 


JAMES M’'CREERY & CO 
Will offer, during this week, 100 
pleces of the most desirable shades 
of Colored Dress Velvets, 22 1-2 
inches wide, at 

S2.00. 

They are certainly worth 

$3.00. 

Also a large IMPORTATION of 
BLACK and SEAL BROWN Fancy 
Cloaking Plushes at 

HALE PRICE. 

If not convenient to call, send 
order by mail. 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTICe 
Mutua! insurance Company, 


New Yorn, Janvany &th, 1885. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Chirter tha 

Company, submit the following Stasment of tta 
affaires on the Sist December, 1884: 
"January from hong 

anuary, 1 to 8ist December, 

1ss4 $3,958,089 44 
Premiums on ‘Policies | not marked 

off ist January, 158 


ee we 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1584, “$4,066,271 oe 
10880 4 during t the 


same . . $2,109,919 20 
Returns Pre 
miums ant 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 
TheCompany has the folio assets, viz: 
United dates and State of w 
York ane City, Bank and other 
$8,776,685 00 
by Stooks, and other- 
cece ce 2,065,100 00 
Real’! Estate and claims due the 
Company, ated at 440,000 
Premium * & Bills rab. 1,454,050 73 
Cash in 261,544 65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be priid to the holders 
thereof, or their ] representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the rd of February next. 

The cumbenting certificates of the e of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to ‘he holders thereof, 
or oe ] r Tues. 


l repr on and 
day, the of next, from 
date al] interest 1 cease. The certifi- 
bo produced at time payment, and 

is declared on 


celled. 
— “dividend of Forty per cent. 
the _ earned premiums of the Company, for the 
oer- 


Sat December, 1884, for w 
be issued on and after ’ 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JON EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MA 
DAVID LA? WILLIAM BRY 
Go NW, BURNHAM, JOHN OTT, 
A A. RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
STURGIS, CHAR. D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDING 
AH O. LOW, ORACE K. 
HORACE GRAY, IAM DEGROOT, 
ILLIAM EB x JOHN L. RIK 
H, MACY, [NTON SM 
A. HAND 
JORBN D. TE WLETT, HENR LEY 
Ww AM D. MORG AS. 


CHARLES BURDETT, ISAAC 
JOHN D. JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Prev't. 


A, &. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Free't, 
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CHRISTIAN 


U NION. 


Ovington Brothers 
ART 
PARLORS. 


Superb variety of elegant Paris 
Bronzes, teen Marble Statuary, rich and rare Porce- 
lains, Royal Worcester Pierced China. gorgeous Crown 
Derby Vases, unique specimens of Choisy-le-Roi Fai- 

ce, new colors and shapes in the Leeds Pottery, odd 
Be of Hungarian Faience in rich combinations of 

lors and qold, Easel Paintings on Porcelain in rich 
‘and unique frames,and all the Artistic Novelties of 
the time. 

OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton St., and Clark St., Brooklyn. 


THREE MINUTES FROM BROOKLIN BRIDGE. 


REED 


37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


TABLE WARE, 


WHICH EMBRACES EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OR DECORATION OF THE TABLE: 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets: 
Cake and Fruit Baskets: 
Meat, Vegetable, and Baking Dishes; 
Epergnes, Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, &. 


THEY WOULD ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 


Oxtdized Silver, Gold Inlaid and Applied Work, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Life 


Company, 


A HARTFORD, Conn. 
Waters & Co. This Company is- 
world renowned Parlor and Chapel sues Policies upon the 
ORGBRNS Life and Endowment 
are the best and mest popular of all. | Plans, in all well ap- 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will self Planes and Organs in al! parts | proved forms. 
efthe coantry, sear and distant, at lowest 
possible prices -nd on the following casy It offers unquestion-| x» 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 


Horace Waters & Co. liberal policy. Agents 
F. ¥. AUDSON, Secy. 
Publisher by stating that they saw tha 


_ $25 dewn and 810 monthly 
paid, 
down and $5 monthly 
Paid. 
_ 424 Fifth Ave., near 18th St., New York. wanted . 
ALSO GRA Those answering an Advortioomens note 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.* 


are celebrated for 
. their fine, full tone, 
_gartistic cases, super- 
ior 


Send for illustrated catalogues and reduced prices. 

NWAY T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
MEDAL SEVERAL BRE favor upon the Advertiser and 
YUL 


INVENTIONS,” 


Warerocoms: Steiaway Hall, New York. 


ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Braneh (cor. of 


has ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 


elle 
Over 40) New Designa, in all styles, Ancient and 
Modern, can be seen In actual use at our Fifth Av- 


enue Branch, 
It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav- 


ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all externa! damp, and has valuable sanitary prop. 
erties, which appear to cover every requisire for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL 
PARTMENT: 
Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th <t., New York. 


N. B.—Eastimates for Interior Decorations promptly 
furnishel. presenting the highest artistic effects 
within the Umitaof Judictous expenditure. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


\ and is therefore far more eomomi- 
cal, costing lease than one ent 
cup. It ts delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALP PRICE. 


Dow the remnants, odds and enda, 
all work, at Factory, consisting of beaut! 


Ww 
of our 
+) cents an ounce, about ten colors tn 
We cali it Waste 

k on Art Needlew: wk and Knitting me. “Ww 
cents. Send Post-office Order or Postal Note to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTBONG CO., 
SILK 
261 Market &t,, Phila. 469 Bway. 


X-MAS 


Sunday-Schools wi!! find our 


CAROLS = 1885 


Snperior to any of those of preceding years. 

music is all new and pretty, and by suc — as 
too. F. Root, J. R. Mu ay, John Sweney, H. P. 
Janks, T. P. W The words are 
of unusual merit being contributed by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, HWW. Neal, Cora Linden, 
and others Tbe Carols also include 


~Beautiful Responsive Service- 


Prepared by R. 


Bloganti printed in ~ 
ty ‘repaid. id. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


=SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE,= 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 
Words by Clare Louise Burnham. ng 


Cantata contains a a 
— music, consisting etts and 
with 
x characters are and the whole 
eam introdueed in the choruses if desired 
There are a choruses composed es ial ix Se for the 
little ones. Taken all in all * Santa Cla us’ Mistake’ 


will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 

It can prepared in two weeks. Price Scts each 

by mail postpaid ; $8 adozen by express, net prepaid. 

Send for own complete lista of Christmas Music. 
PUBLISH {URC 


THE son. 


Southern Bivouac. 


ILLUSTRATED 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


Sth Street). The most extensive | 
display of Wall and Celling Paper Decorations that 


ful colors, not less than one yard in length, all good | 


EEARIS GOOD SENSE 
CORDED 


erfect in or All ages—/n/fants to 4 
Sold by leading retailers. Ask forthem Take 
FERRIS 


Mrrs, Sl White St. 


HALE & KILBURN’S Fors. BEDS 


. Greatest 
best BEST Adjusted. 
mple. Neat Cheap. Laxortous 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 


SEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTAN . COMMO 
No Pump. No ia Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Set. | Best ever made. 


xin PHILA, Ne N.Y 
ay 


CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPT! 


rit osters. Pro {. 30! 


Screen. and 44) Vi 
(by mall 00. AUTOM 
OPTICA "MUSICAL ELECTRIC MECHANICAL \JOND 


Magic Lanterns Catal 
ARBACH ORGAN CO., PHILAD 


tiful Imported Birthda 
any whose mother will 


information. 
& Co., Burti 


MAN OR AN Per Cent 


ANTED TO AKE PROPFTT. 
orders for our celebrated ofl portraits, 
knowledge of the 235 Ou 


orders per Bros. & profit per week 


AGE'S 


GLUE 


To thonsands of first class Manufacturers 
their best work. Received 


Catalogue free ona for it. 
HIRAM SIBLEY 


Tested Se Seed 


‘CHURCH EQUIPME 


OOK & HASTINGS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
| Builders o f the Grand Organs in Tremont Tem 


Boston 
th Church, Brook!yn: Music Hal). ( 


Chur. 1 of the Holy Communi Rea Philadelph ia and of 
over 

RCH ORCAN 
e invite attentionto our new 


Par V2 ORGANS, at from $600 to $1,000 a: 
ani others are invi ted to apply to us ireet for 
nig inf ormath, n connected withourart. DESCRIP- 
CIRCULARS an: spo ifications furnisbed 

Second-hand (rans fr sale at low 


The GREAT 


Get circular and estimate. A Li 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't he by cheap imitations. 

1. P. FRINK, ss: Pearl St.. 


3 LIGH 
_CHURCH 
Patent Reflectors 
Gas or Oil, give 

softest cheapest & 
2 for Churches, Stores, Show 

Banks, Theatres, etc. New and 
= fs elegant designs, Send size of room. 
$ 

= 


GHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, eto. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & 
59 Carmine St.. New York 


wher & Y 
TROY, 

Churches, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


eStane Bel of 


Cums anv Prats for CHURC 

Send for Price and Catalo 
H. McSHAN 

Mention this paper. 


BUCK EYE BELi FOUNDRY, 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pre- 
VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinasa, wm 


more, Ma. 


CHURCH and! LODGE 


Manufacturers, 73 
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. | es Of two or tnore other es, an | 
parents’ addresses. Also @ handsome 
| (J mond Dye sample Card to the mother . 
| | n, 
Warranted absolutely pur” 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
Oil has been removed. It has¢/, ¢e | 
) with Starch, Arrowroot or Pagar, 
| 
\\ 
it,with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN 19 
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